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A BRATE GIRIi. 


CHAPPEE I. 

INTBODUOTOBT. 

Eut'h Beynolds is the name of our 
heruiue. Buth’s mother had died about 
a year before the opening of the story. 
Her father, JVIr. Beynolds, had been fail¬ 
ing for months, and as he drew near his 
end, he was appalled by the thought that 
he would have to leave his sensitive, beau¬ 
tiful daughter alone and penniless in the 
world, his own and his wife’s long illness 
having absorbed what little he had been 
able to save from his limited income, from 
year to year, and thus Bath would be 
obliged to earn her own living. 

My poor darling,” he exclaimed, one 
day, while giving her some instructions 
and advice, “ I have absolutely nothing to 
leave you as an heirloom, save my worn- 
out books—which would be but cumber, 
some property, apd had better be made 
over to our small public library—and that 
old cane, which once belonged to youi‘ 
mother’s grandfather.” : 

As he spoke Mr. Beynolds ghmcedi vi'itb 
a half-pathetic, half-amused smile, at the 
clumsy, ancient-looking relic that rested 
upon two brass hooks above the mantel¬ 
shelf. 

" My mother’s grandfather 1” Buth re¬ 
peated, as her glance followed his. “I 
thought it belonged to her father.” 

" Yes,” gravely returned Mr. Beynolds, 
** I know that is what you have always 
beevtold; but it is supposed to have been 
handed down from several generations 
before him, although there was a great 
obstacle in the way of your grandfather 
Allenwood claiming kinship with them.”"' 

" How so ?” questioned Buth, a lo k of 
surprise gleaming in her great, innocent 
eyes. 

Mr. Beynolds did not reply for a mo¬ 


ment; he "appeared to be mentally de¬ 
bating some momentous question. 

At last he said, a slight flash rising to 
bis pale cheek: 

“ There is a vein of romance running 
through the history of your mothers 
ancestors, my dear, but as there is some¬ 
thing of dishonour also involved in it, we 
have always been averse to referring to it; 
we even agreed, between ourselves, never 
to reveal the fact to you. And yet, since 1 
came to realize that I must soon leave yon 
all alone, I have been strangely impressed 
that it might be my duty to disclose to 
you something of the genealogy of the 
family.” 

" A romance 1” exclaimed Buth, catch¬ 
ing eagerly at the word. “ Oh, papa, can 
it be possible that anything of a romantic 
nature could be associated with any one 
existing among these quiet, kombre green 
hills ?” 

“ Do not anticipate too ranch, my dar¬ 
ling,” was the sad rejoinder, " for the 
story has anything but a pleasant flavour; 
indeed, it is hardly suhable for your ears. 
Still, something impels mo to tell it.” 

Mr. Beynolds opened a drawer in bis 
desk as he spoke, and taking out a small 
book, opened it, thus revealing its pages 
closely written over, and read the follow¬ 
ing account: 

"' Amos Eothwick was the eldest 
son of Sir Boger Eothwick—in whose 
veins flowed some of England’s best 
blood—of Bothwiok Castle, Derbyshire^- 
He was said to be a wild, dissolute fellow 
in his youth, and a world-wide rover. 
Upon the death of his father be was 
’summoned home to take charge of the 
estate and assume his proper position 
the world. A few months later;,Ale' 
married,.with great pomp and cerembny, ’ 
a young woman above him in point ot " 
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raak« but poor in this world’s goods, 
alihongh she possessed an excessively 
proud and arrogant nature. One child 
■was b'orn to them, a sturdy boy, who gave 
pcomise Of ’being the counterpart of his 
mother, both in features and disposition, 
•But, soon after his birth. Sir Amos and 
bia haughty wife had a terrible quarrel, 
SSbicfa ended in their becoming utterly 
estranged, although they continued to 
dwell under the same roof. Tins quarrel 
was caused by Lady Kothwick discover¬ 
ing, in some mysterious way, that her 
husband bad formed a roinanUc attach- 
. ment before she became his wife ; that, 
during his " wild days,” he had lured a 
beautiful girl—the daughter of one of his 
father’s tenants—into a pretended secret 
marriage; that a son had been the result 
of this “ liaison,” as her ladyship termed 
it, and the mother and son were still 
being supported out of the Kothwick 
coffers. Rjbert AUenwood was the name 
of fhis unfortunate boy ’ ^— 

" Oh, papa, not my mother’s father I” 
exclaimed beautiful Ruth Reynolds, her 
face suddenly crimsoning with mingled 
shame and dismay. 

“ Yes, dear; I told yon the story had an 
unpleasant flavour. But in spite of the 
disagreeable fact, Robert AUenwood grew 
up a noble boy, inheriting his mother’s 
virtues, without his father’s vices. And 
now we come to the story of the cane,” 
said Mr. Reynolds, referring again to the 
.book. 

“ ‘ Sir Amos continued to care for the 
child and his mother, notwithstanding 
his haughty wife’s displeasure, although 
he removed them to a distant shire beyond 
her reach. He even visited them once 
or twice a _year, and upon one occasion 
took 1 he Eothwick cane with him. It was 
surmounted with a tinely-carved horse’s 
head, and was given to Robert “ to play 
with,” while the gentleman talked with 
bis mother. ' But when Sir Amos ■ was 
ready to go, and demanded his cane, the 
child cried bitterly for his steed. The 
baronet laughed, and pacified him by tell- 
inghimhe should have it again some time; 
that he would " will it to him when he 
died.” The boy never forgot the pr,omise, 
and fre^nentjy deferred to it, while his 


mother never attached the slightest im¬ 
portance to it nntU one evening, just as she 
was retiring, there oame an imperative 
knock upon her -cottage door. ITpoh 
anewering it, she found Sir Amos Both- 
wick’s valet outside, and he put into her 
hands the Bothwick cane and a small 
package’- 

"Ah!” sudden’y interposed Mr. Rey¬ 
nolds, looking up, "that reminds me that 
I have another heirloom for you, Ruth; 
1 had forgotten it entirely. 

"'The man said that his master was 
dying,’ he went on, resuming his reading; 
‘ that he had sent the cane to the boy, as he 
had promised, but he must never let it 
go out of his famUy; the package was for 
Mrs. AUenwood. There was a letter also, 
the servant continued, patting his hand 
into his pocket for it. It was not there, 
however, and though he searched faith¬ 
fully every receptacle on his person, it 
could not be found. He promised to look 
for it on his return to the castle, and 
bring it to her later; but he never re¬ 
turned—the letter never came to light, 
and the poor woman never knew what 
message the baronet bad sent her from 
his dying bed. t^on examining the 
package, she found only a key ’ ”- 

“A key! To. what?” Bath hastily in¬ 
terposed. 

“ My child, that whs a tantalizing 
mystery then, and it has remained such 
to this day,” replied her father, laying 
down the book. "Open that drawer 
again, and you will find the ^ strange 
legacy in a small box at the back.” 

The girl obeyed, and a moment' later 
was curiously examining a very peculiarly - 
shape.d key. 

It was about three inches long, made 
of bronze, its thumh.piece ornamented 
with a thistle above two olive leaves, 
while the opposite end was shaped like a 
cross. 1.1 

“ V? hat a strange—what a useless thing 
for a dying man to bequeath to that poor 
woman !” the young girl indignantly ei- 
c'aimed. 

“ It certainly seems so,” Mr. Reynolds 
replied, "but”—taking up his book 
again—“it says here that doubtless it 
was a verjt aighifioant legacy, wbich the 
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luiaeing letter would hare explained; 
but poor Mre. Altenwpod was destined 
nerer to be enlightened, and so lived out 
her sod life, a wronged and heartbroken 
woiuan. Robert married early in life a 
sensible, energetic girl, and went to 
America to carve out his own future. 
They settled in Montpelier, where they 
were wonderfully prosperous for many 
years, only to lose everything daring one 
of the financial crises that swept over the 
country. 

*• ‘ Robert Allenwood was a noble, whole- 
souled man—a man of high mental attain¬ 
ments and unswerving principle. Ali«e 
Kdgemont was his worthy helpmate; and 
I, Elizabeth Allenwood Reynolds—the 
only living child out of five—have made 
a record of this strange histony. My 
father gave me both the Bothwick cane 
and key just before be died, exacting a 
promise that I would never part with 
them to strangers, but band them down 
>Hs heirlooms to my children. "They are 
nothing but a clumsy stick of wood and 
,a bit of rudely-fashioned iron," he said, 
" but they are at least a link proving 
that the Rothwick blood flows in my 
veins, even though that fact brings a 
blush of shame to my cheek. Had my 
mother reared me less conscientiously, I 
might have been tbmpted to use them to 

oik out the sentiment embodied in the" 
Rothwick coa'-of-arms—a thistle above 
li vo olive leave;—which is supposed to 
indicate that a Both wick never forgives 
a wrong until he is avenged.”/” 

“ Why, papa, “what a strange, strange 
story!” Ruth exclaimed, with a long- 
drawn sigh, as her father concluded and 
wearily laid down his book. " It is a 
'omance indeed; a mystery so profound 
.'tat there seems not the slightest hope 
.'f ever solving it; and yet,” she wenton, 
mn iiigly, “if tiiat letter is still in 
existAce and could be found, what 
won'lors it might reveal!” 

Ru'h,” said her father, more sternly 
than be had addressed her for years, 
" put all such nonsense at once and for 
ever out of your mind. That letter 
could have revealed nothing but what 
«ottld have served to confirm the shame 
that iMted upon Robert Ailenwood’c 


mother. It might possibly have told of. 
some provision which Sir Amos Roth- 
wick had made for h^r and her child; 
but if so, it is just as well that she nevot 
received it. I believe that your grand¬ 
father was a b-'tter man for owing 
nothing to that unprincipled baronet for 
the success which he achieved in life. 
Keep the cane and key if you like— 
indeed, I suppose it becomes your duty, 
since your mother pledged herself to 
hand them down to future generations— 
but don’t nurse any silly notions regard¬ 
ing them. To me they are utterly value¬ 
less, and but unsightly objects as well- 
excepting that horse’s head, which is a 
fine bit of carving—and such a pledge 
has seemed nothing but foolishness.” 

Ruth flushed under her father’s re¬ 
proof; but without replying to it, she 
arose, went to the mantelshelf, and took 
down the cane. 

It was indeed but " a clumsy piece of 
wood,” mneh marred arid battered from 
long usage. . 

It had an ancien'' and foreign look, but 
the only attractive point it possessed ua; 
the head, which was really a masterpiece 
of oarved ebony inserted in and firmly 
riveted to the top of the cane. 

“ I wonder how old it is,” the girl 
thoughtfully remarked. "I wonder how 
many titled gentlemen have carried it, 
and why. Sir Amos Bothwick allowc 1 it 
to go out of his family ”—this last with 
a scarlet spot on either cheek and a 
startled gleam in her great blue eyes. 

“ My dear child, why will you puzzle 
your brain over anything so u-eless ? It 
is not worth your while ; do not make me 
regret that 1 have told >ou the story,” 
hsw father pleaded. “ And now, ’ lie 
added, feebly rising," as 1 am very wea y, 
I will lie down and rest a wnile.” 

He passed into the next ro.nn, closing 
the door, leaving Ruth absorbed in 
thought over her peculiar heirlooms. 

She laid down the catie and took up the 
key. 

“ ‘ A Bothwick never forgives a wr ing 
until it is avenged,’ ” she repented, 
touching the olive leaves and thistle 
with the rosy tips of her taper fingers. 
"Humpti! 1 wonder if tiutt Wrong will 



W.w b.e '»reBged‘ W 

^H^t^lc^i^tbougb {our tiatea xemovedi 
with a Iji^le^amased Ilangh< 
if' the Kothwiok blood hae 
ao adulterated, that none of tbe 
■jp&Jly traits are inherited by we t" 

.-%be stood looking down dpon the relic 
i^a- her hands for a moment or two, a veig^ 
thdughlful look on her young face. 

“A key is made to unlock aomething,” 
she said, at Ungth. " I have the key, 
■but where is the lock to which it belongs ? 
and what is tlie secret it guards ? I am 
sure that Sir Amos Eothwick had some 
vital purpoi-e in view when ho sent these ■ 
things to Robert A'lenwood’s mother by 
a special mossenge* from a dying bed.” 

She started suddenly, then shivered as 
if some cold chill had struck her. 

“ How queer!” she murmured, glancing 
around the room half fearfully, “ but 
something seemed to tell me just then 
that some time I shall And that lock-r- 
that some time I shall learn that secret!" 

Mr. ^yHolds had no relatives, scarcely 
a friend in all the world'outside bis humb'e 
parieh, to whom be could apply in h's 
daughter’s behalf s the only feasible plan 
he could think of was to wilte to a lady 
in New York, who had once professed 
herself a devoted friend to Mrs. Rey¬ 
nolds, and ask her to put Ruth in the 
way of doing something for her own 
support. 

Acting upon this thought, he wrote an 
appealing letter to her, but up to within 
a fortnight of his death no reply had 
come, and he was at that time in a dis¬ 
tressing state of Buspease regarding the 
future of his child. 

He tried to airango everything so that 
Buth would have no. care after he was ! 
gone. 

a... .a a a a 

• Three weeks later, her father -having 
been laid in the village eburchyard beside 
his wife, floor, homeless, almost frieiidleas, 
butdangerottsly beautiful B<tfb Reynolds, 

■ having received the long-looked-for letter 
firqm her mother's fiwnier “ friend," bade 
farewell to ^ler 'quiet, borne atpong the 
.Cbeen Mountains, and w-^t out liito the 
wwid to earn her b'wi.Uvhtg and to ineet 
ber fote, '■ ’ 


CHA-PTEE II. - 
• AWJSiTBiajlStMNO CBAPTBS. 

. “ I asstire-you, sir, that I purchased my 
ticket before I came aboard the boat j but 
during dhe,' night my ;pnr»e, containing 
my ticket and m 1 my money, was stolen 
from me.’' 

y.‘ Bah ! miss 5 that is ah old, worn-out 
dodge, and I’ve had it tripd on me too 
many times not to know what it means. 

I must have your ticket or you csimot 
leave the boat.” 

“ But I have told you that it has been 
Stolen— 

“ Well, you’ll have to prove that state¬ 
ment, miss. Where have you been all this 
time ? Why didn’t you tell of it before, 
and go off with the other pass -ngers, 
instead of waiting until this late hour, 
then come sneaking up in such a sly way, 
trying to elude an explanation 

“ I did not try to elude an explanation, 
sir; and the reason I am so late in goinr 
off the boat is because I have spent evert'' 
moment, since discovering my loss, trying 
to find my purse. I knew roy fare was 
paid, and felt I had a right -to go 
ashore.” 

The above conversation had occurred 
on the lower deck of one of the steamers 
that ply between Pall River and Now 
York. 

It was mere than an hour after the 
arrival of the boat; which had long since 
been deserted by every one except those 
Employed aboard, and the young girl, 
who, having stolen timidly up from the 
ladies' cabin, was about to glide off upon 
the pier, when she was rudely aoeosted 
and- detained by one of the inferior offi¬ 
cers of the vessel, who demanded her 
ticket, S'B above .described. . 

■ The girl was a little above the medium 
height, with a trim, graceful figure, ano 
a certain air, that at once impress*-! th 
behdlder that she had been well reared, i i 
spite of the plainness of her attire an ) 
certain unmistakable evidences of pover' 

Her face-could not he distinctly si 
for she wore a thick; blue veil;. but ■ 
ooutour and pose of her small head w 
remarkably, pretty, whilp the wealth 
golden ha^ fiiat browned it—fine a 


glossy as satin"-Obetirfty^ the' fet 
sbe was a blonde of tho, purest type; /, Ky. 

manner was nervous and etnbaiv 
rasaed—at least, it bad been untU the 
officer bad charged her with trying to 
"sneak"off the boat, wlwn her aha^y 
head had Ufted itself proadl^j and she 
hnd replied with an ,air'; 0 |-''aignity and 
.-idperiority tbatoansed the man to flush 
and shift uneasily before her. 

"Humph 1 *.’ he ejaculated,."did you 
tell the stewardess of your-loss?” 

" I did, and she assisted me in my search. 
"Was there much money in your 
purse?” inquired the man, curiously, 
while he tried to get a better view of the 
veiled face before him. 

“ About five dollars," faltered the girl, 
tremuloHs’y. “ and~it was all the money 
I had," she unwisely added. 

“Eeally, miss, jt’s a very pathetic 
utory,” sneered the official, "but it 
^vou’t go down with me 5 I tell you it's 
iiceo played too often, and I’ll have to 
ietain you for an investigation." 

With an impulsive upward sweep of 
he small, shabbily-gloved hand, the 
-iiaiditi threw back her. heavy veil, thus 
.’.ifclosing a ravishingly beautiful face 
and a pair of wonderful blue eyes, which, 
wi'.h the indignation that blazed forth 
'rom their mystic depths, seemed at that 
.'loment tohe t^lmoei b!aok. 

There were traces of recent tears upon 
her flushed qh^eks, which, perhaps, 
accountM' for her face having been 
covered with the veil, and her sensitive 
lips were quivering from nervous excite¬ 
ment and anxiety. 

“You doubt my word," she said, 
I'.augbtiiy.'. “I would not tell.a lis for 
the price of a hundred tickets, and, bad 
not my loss rendered. me absolutely 
anniKss, I would gladly pay my fare 
’gain rather than landy words with yqui 
There is your dbptain? I will appeal 
‘;.hi4«.” 

She was exquisitely lovely in her 
'/irited indignation, and the officer's 
"pe face involuntarily relaxed' into an 
' ' tession of-bold admiration, while there 
Hug into hit.evil eyes a look that made 
V ' inatinctiveiy shrink away from him 
"^p or two; , . • 


'f' thh Quiu's maflner cliailgb(l.f: 

' he fwultig and ob^uiowq'V 

servile smile’^rliQg his sensuous lips. - ’ 

.; " Tut tutl ^ttytme,“be said, insintu^ 
tingly. " I didn’t ^ream that you were 
suoita littlq firebrand; but”—glanoingi 
searchingly round to assure himself that 
tK«y_ were still the only persons in that 
portion of the boat—" never mind about 
the captain; just givp me a kiss from 
those sweet lips of yours, then we’ll say- 
no more about the ticket, and perhaps 
I’ll give ybu a lift on your way besides.” 

“Sir!" indignantly began the fair 
girl, and growing suddenly white with 
mingled anger and fear# 

"Hush! you haughty little em¬ 
press," warningly intesposed her com¬ 
panion; "such a'rs will not help Jour 
c.ause; you are in my power, and now 
I’m going to have that kis-, whether you 
will or flot—then you can call the cap¬ 
tain if you want to, and settle that other 
matter afterwards," 

As he epoke, he rudely laid hold of her 
shoulder with one hand, and was about to. 
encircle her slight' form with his other 
arm, when, before the frightened girl-e- 
who was almost paralyzed with fear— 
could oven cry out for help, a manl,V 
figure sprang into view, seized the wretch 
by the collar from behind, and the next 
moment be lay sprawling upon the deck, 
while his halt-fainting victim staggered 
weakly up against a partition fur sup¬ 
port. 

Fr«;ently she was conscious that a tall 
form was bending over her and a kindj. 
pitiful face looking into hers, while a 
rich, mellow voice murmured reassuringly 
in her ear: 

"■SToung lady, pray calm yourself; .you 
have nothing more to - fear from that 
coward, who shall answer to his superior 
officer for the insult' he has dared, to 
offer joul." 

As the blur which had obscured her 
vision began -to clear away, the girl 
found herself looking into the handsome, 
almostr ideal, face of a young man. whoso 
splendid j^hysique, grandly-sbapett head, 
and classic features made her think of 
the pictures that she had .seen of the 
Apollo Belvedere. 
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A great sigh of relief and thankfalneas 
escaped her white lips, for she knew, in- 
stiootireljr, that she had found a pro¬ 
tector who, in spite of her povfprty and 
misfortune, would befriend and respect 
.her because of his reverence for woman¬ 
hood in whatever sphere of life. 

“I congratnla^e myself,” the gentle¬ 
man continued, " that I was obliged to 
return to the steamer just at this time, 
having careles-ly loft a package in my 
state-room. How does it happen, if I 
may be allowed to know, that you have 
been detained so long aboard the boat.*’ 
If I am not' mislakon, 1 saw you among 
the other pasaengeis last evening.” 

In a fi w brief st ntences the unfortunate 
maiden told her story, while her oom- 
panfbn listened attentively, studying her 
fair ingenuous face with shrewd, earnest 
eyes. 

■ By the time she bad concluded, her 
persecutor, who had been partially 
stunned by his fall, had struggled to his 
feet, and now approached her companion 
with a threateoing air, a malignant scowl 
adding to tlie ualutal tepulsivcncss of his 
coarse face. 

“ That girl has no ticket, and she can’t 
leave the boat until her fare is paid!” he 
exclaimed, in blustering tones. 

The distinguished - looking stranger 
wheeled round to face him, towering 
above him with his six feet of stature and 
kingly bearing in the most imposing 
manner. 

“ Don’t presume to utter another word 
in this lady’s presence, unlu-s you wish to 
repeat the txperience of a few moments 
ago,” he sternly commanded. "Ah, 
here is the captain,” he added, as he taw 
that ollicial coming up the companion- 
way. “Now we will have this matter 
arranged without any further trouble.” 

“What's the meaning of this?” the 
captain gravely questioned, as he ap¬ 
proached the trio, while his quick eye 
took in at a glance the girl’s pale, 
anxious face, the sullen, chagrined bear¬ 
ing, soiled and disordered appearance of 
his subordinate, and the menacing atti¬ 
tude of the strange geptleman. 

“ That girl is a stowaway, sir. She was 
trying to sneak off the boat, when, as 1 


stopped her, this young fellow interferer 
and knocked me down," excitedly inter¬ 
posed the under .officer, although hi 
instinctively shrank back a step as he met 
the blazing glance which the “fellow” 
turned upon him. 

“Yrs, I knocked Him down,” calmly 
returned the gentleman, in response to 
the look of inquiry which the captain 
bent upon him ; “but it was because he 
insulted the lady—not because I had any 
wish to interfere with the performance of 
hi.s duly.” 

Then he proceeded to give a bri> f 
account of what he had seen and heard, 
while his listener’s fai-e grew black with 
wrath at the disgraceful disclosure. 

He turned, at the close of t he recital, 
to the Clinging, sullen vil'ain, who was 
slyly edging bis way towards the com¬ 
panion-way, and said, in a voice of 
thunder : 

“ Knave, you are discli »rged! Get yon 
g ne, and never dare show yourself on 
this vessel again;” and, casting looks of 
hatred upon the two who witnessed his 
dismissal, the wretch shrank out of sight. 

“And so you think your purdfe was 
stolen ?” the captain continued, turning 
to the young girl and speaking with 
great kindness. 

"I.do not know how else to account for 
its loss,” she replied,- “ for I .put it care¬ 
fully under my pillow just before I retired.’' 

“ Have you any luggage’?” 

“Only this, and a small trunk con¬ 
taining.what clothing I have,” she an¬ 
swered, as she held out a worn hand- 
satchel, which she opened, revealing 
some clean handkerchiefs and a few 
modest toilet article-i. 

Just at this moment a coloured woman 
came running up from-the cabin. 

“ Ob, captain !” she breathlessly ex¬ 
claimed, upon seeing him, a'though she 
could not see the jouhg girl, wlio was 
standing behind his portly form, “hpoor 
little miss lost her pur.-‘e last night, and 
had to go off the boat this morning with¬ 
out a cent of money- Why I here she 

is now she interposed, as the object of 
her sympathy started forward with a low, 
glad cry. “I’ve found it, honey,” the 
good-natured stewardess went on, as she 
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^triumphantly held out a cheap little 
pocket-book. “ It must have slipped 
down among' the folds of the curtains 
and got kicked under the lower berth, 
where I came across it while sweeping.” 

” Oh, thank you ! thank you! I am so 
glad !” almost sobbed the maiden, as she 
eagerly grasped her lost treasure. 

With trembling but eager fingers she 
opi ned it and found the much-needed 
t'«k< t inside. 

“blow I can prove that my fare was 
paid, and my story true,” she said, with 
a charming little air of triumph, as she 
passed the required bit of pasteboard to 
the captain, a smile like a gleam of sun¬ 
shine lighting lip her beautiful eyes and 
chasing the clouds from per lovely face. 

“ And is your money also safe ?” he 
kindly inquired. 

” Yes, sir,” she responded, but flushing 
slightly, as, with a single glance, she 
estimated the meagre amount. 

” I am very glad,” said the ofiicer, with 
a friendly accent, “but I iegret exceed- 
ingly that yon should have met with 
such an annoying experience on a vessel 
under my command.- Is there anything 
I can do to assist yon further ? If so, I 
am at your service.” • 

“ Thank you, no j I believe I can do 
V ry well, now that I have my money,” 
she began; when hhr champion interposed, 
with a courteous bow: 

T understood yon to say that you have 
a trunk ; -^ray allow me to find it for you, 
and Si e you safely in a carriage to take 
you Jo your destination.” 

“ You are very kind, blit I—I think I 
shall not need a carriage," she faltered, 
blushing! ” but I will be obliged to you if 
you will tell me the easiest way to reach 
this address,” she concluded, taking a 
scrap of paper from her purse to give him. 

The captain intercepted it. 

*' ^ wilt attend to the young lady, sir,” 
he quietly observed; “ but I thank yisu 
heariily on her behalf and my own aiso, 
for your timely assistance and protection.” 

A slight smile of amusement curled the 
lips of the handsome stranger at this 
indirect dismissal; hut he understood 
and appreciated the officer’s determina¬ 
tion not to trust that beautiful young 


girl to any one,.howerer responsible he 
might appear, after what had occurred. 

“ I am very glad to leave her in such 
good hands,” he courteously replied; 
then, lifting bis bat in a respectful saluta¬ 
tion to his fair charge, and responding to 
her grateful glance with aluminous smile, 
he went his way. 

The captain conducted his companion 
to the wharf, where he soon found her 
trunk, then secured a carriage, and put 
her into it. 

” Young lady,” he remarked, with a 
friendly smile, as he closed the uoor of 
the vehicle, “ I know this mao, and he 
will take you safely to your destination, 
so do not give yourself any uneasiness if 
the ride seems long to you. Your fare 
is paid, too—that much is due you for the 
delay and annoyance to which yon have 
been subjected. Good morning.” 

He touched his cap, smiled cheerily 
into her face, signalled the driver to move 
on, and the next moment the grateful 
girl was on her way up town. 

Just as she rolled off the pier, she 
g'anc^d out of the. window on her right, 
and caught a glimpse of the handsome 
stranger who had so opportunely come to 
her rescue. 

His eyes were upon her, and, as she met 
his glance, he raised his hat again. She 
flushed with pleasure, her red lips parted 
in a charming smile as she nodded in 
response to his salute. 

The next momeut she had passed him. 

“ How hind—how gr.ind he was !” she 
murmured, the flush still on her cheeks. 
” I wonder if I shall ever see him aga'u. 
I wish I could learn his name.” 

Tne young man himse f was indulging 
in a similar so'iloqiiv. 

“ She is the prettiest little hit of 
humanity I have ever seen.” he mused. 
‘‘She has spirit, too, in spite of her poverty- 
stricken appearance. I wonder who she is 1” 


CHAPTER III. 

AN ABDKNT bOVEB tVlNS HIS POINT, 

O, rank is good, and gold is fair, 

And high and low mate ill; 

But love has never known a law 
Beyond its own sweet will. 

We already know what befell our fair 
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heroine upon her arrival in New York, 
and how she escape 1 falling a victim to a 
human vulture, just as sbe was leaving 
the steamer. 

After the interp'sition of the captain, 
hll went well with her, and, in less than' 
an hour, she was set down at the door of 
a leantifnl residence in West Thirty- 
sixth-street, the silver plate upon which 
bore the nsmc of Win. Winslow. 

Several years previous Mr. and Mrs. 
Wins’ow had both been membots of Mr. 
Reynolds’ church, and, at that time, had 
professed a strong friendship for their 
culiivated pistor and his gentle wife, but 
a turn in fortune’s wheel btid made them 
suddenly rich, and they had removed to 
New York, where they were not long in 
becoming launched upon the restless eei 
of fashionable life. 

Nor a while the two ladies bad kept up 
their intimacy by correspondence ; but 
this was finally interrupted when tie 
Wins’ows went to Europe, liefoio tlioir 
'retuin, Mrs. Reynolds sickened and diedj 
and when her friend- learned thp fact, 
she wrote a letter of condolence to the 
bori'aved husband, telling him that if 
there was anything she could do for him 
or his, not to fail to call upon her at any 
lime. . 

Taking her at her word, the clergyman, 
whim he found ho mu-it scon leave his 
child alone in the world, begged her to 
h.ave a care for his one darling, and to 
exi-rt herself in putting the orphan in 
the way of doing something for her own 
suppoi t. 

The lady’s consc’enco would not allow 
hertoiunorethispaihotic appeal, at thou gh 
she was s-uni-what dismayed at having 
had l.er 1 - ttor interpreted so literally, 
BO she bad sent a reply only a few days 
before Mr. K-ynolds had bnathed his 
last, telling him to send Ruth to her, 
and she would do the best she could for 
her., 

She received the fair girl kindly, but 
with a thns-far-aud-no-fartbor air which 
at once nipped in the' bud whatever hope 
Ruth may have cherished that she was 
going, to find a friend to love her for her 
mother’s sake, if not for her own. 

Almost immediately upon her arrival 


Mrs. Winslow informed her that, having 
learned from her father that sbe could 
sew very nicely, she had secured a 
place for her, as seamstress, in the 
family of a friend who lived in the 
CO mtry. 

Accordingly, a'few days later found th 
lonely girl pleasantly hou.?e 1 in a b lanti- 
ful residence on the Hudson, a few miles 
from Albany, where sbe was to serve, 
in the capacity of waiting-maid and 
seamstress, another fashionable woman 
.JVTrs. Anthony Plympton by name. 

• • # « * 
“My blue-eyed darling, my modest 
little forget-me-not, tell me that you love 
me—promi-e me that you will be ray wife. 
Yon know that I worship you—that I 
'began to love you from the moiueot of my 
ri-tura, and to realize that my life will 
only he complete with you for my con¬ 
stant CO 11 pan ion.” 

“ But, Mr. Plympton”- 

“Nay, sweet, bo not so formal—call 
me Ralph ; but first a sure me that your 
heart responds to mine—tell me that ybu 
love me.” 

“ T—I am not quite sure ”- 

“Oh! but you do not dislike me F 1 
am not uncon geniaT to you F ’ 

“ Oh, no, indeed; next to my father 
and mother, I believe^ 1 never oared so 

muck for anyone ”- • 

“Ah! Ruth, darbng, sweothe.art! tlien 
I shall claim you a.s ray own ! You are 
mine—mine! and I will soon mnove a'd 
doubt from your mind regarding your 
love for me.” 

The above conversation occurred, one 
lovely summer evening, in a sui lU arbour 
that had been erected in the grounds of 
Hazelwood Heights—the elegant re.si- 
dence of Mr. Jknthony Plympton—and 
commanded a fine view of tlie beautiful 
Hudson River, a few raile.s below Albany. 

Two years had p.asaod since the opening 
of our story and the instalment of our 
heroine, pretty Ruth Reynolds, in the 
service of Mrs. Anthony Plympton. 

She had lived a quiet, peaceful—ir • 
deed, almost a happy life during thi 
time, and had found Mrs. Plympton to be, 
on the whole, a considerate woman to 
work forj while, being of a naturally 
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amiable disposition licrBclf, everjrthiog 
liad seemed to run smoothly from the day 
when she had assumed her duties as wait- 
iug-maid and seamstress. 

Without doubt this delightful statu of 
things was owing, in a great measure, to 
the fact that the lady of the mansion 
soon realized that she bad secured no 
ordinary girl to servo her in this capacity, 
and so deemed it expedient to make her 
life as pleasant as was consistent with her 
p. sition. 

Ruth was marvellously export with her 
needle. She possessed exquisite taste, 
besides no small amount of inventive 
g. nius, while she always appeared so in¬ 
ti rested in her work as to make it seem a 
pleasure rather than a task. 

Meantime she bad developed greatly; 
she had grown taller, and was even ex¬ 
panding into almost dazzling beauty. 

Her responsibilities had a tendency to 
make her more mature; she had thus lost 
much of the timid, childish manner that 
had characterized her before leaving 
home, and in its place there had fallen 
upon her a pretty air of dignity and self- 
reliance that contributed much to her 
other chariDS. 

In temperament she was naturally 
cheerful j aud whoa, as was often the 
case, her clear, girlish, happy laugh rang 
through the house, or she carolled sweet 
songs ov»r her work, Mrs. Plympton would 
experience a jealous pang in her maternal 
bosom that a girl so fair should have 
boon born to a woman in a humble sphere 
in life. 

“ Oh I” she sighed, many and many a 
time, “ why could not I have had a 
daughter like her ?” 

And yet there soon came a day when 
she scornfully repudiated her as such ! 

And why ? 

Not because she was not worthy, beami- 
ful, or intelligent—for Ruth had been a 
thorough student under her cultured 
fatiTer—but beaause she was “ poor ” and 
a girl of " no position !" 

At the end of two years the idolized 
son and heir of the house—Ralph Est- 
lake Hartmann Plympton — returned 
from a long sojourn abroad, where 
be bad been studying a little, trayol* 


ling a good deal, and having a good time 
generally. 

From the hour that he recrossed the 
threshold of his home and met her, he be¬ 
came hopelessly inf.atuatcd with his 
mother’s beautiful seam dress. 

He was shrewd and worldly — wise 
enough, however, not to betray the state 
of his feelings in the presence of his 
parents; hut, as Mrs. Plympton’s many 
engagements kept her from home a good 
deal, and his father was absorbedly im. 
lut rsed in business, it was an easy matter 
to Conceal his penchant for Ruth, and to 
manage to spend much of his time in her 
charming society. Mr. Anthony Plympton 
was " the great man” of the region where 
he resided. He had made his money in 
various ways—such as buying promising 
p-at- nts from struggling inventors for a 
mere trifle, manipulating stocks, and 
advancing money at the usurious rates of 
from one to three per c- nt. per month. 

Ho had gone up like tiie proverbial 
rocket, but with no likelihood of comiug 
down like the stick also mentioned in the 
familiar adage. 

Therefore it will surprise no one to learn 
tlmt he was a pur.sc-proiid, would-be aris¬ 
tocrat, having a groat deal to t-ay 
a^ut “the Plympton family,” “tho 
flympton estates,” and " tho Plympton 
prosperity ” generally, while it also goes 
without saying that, ever since tho birth 
of his son, he had been building famous 
castles in t ho air for the scion of “ the 
Plympton house ” and tho pride of ” the 
Plympton heart." 

But how true it is that 

The best-laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft u-gley! 

And the said scion and pride of Hazlo- 
wo.jd Heights proceeded at once, after 
returning to the paternal mansion, t) 
prove that much quoted proposition of 
the shrewd old Scottish poet. 

I>oo3 the reader marvel at the bliud- 
ness of the fond parents ! 

Ah 1 but Cupid is a tricky god! 

Love keeps its ravels whore there are bat 
twain. 

And since the young- mau had con- 
dnoted himself with the utmost discrq* 



tion, fissniiiing a becoming reserve and 
indifference whenever he chanced to 
meet the pretty seamstress in the pre¬ 
sence of his parents, they fondly imagined 
that his pride was only equalled by their 
own, and he would never stoop to admire 
or be guilty of undue familiarity with one 
so far beneath him in social position. 

But to return to that arbour overlook¬ 
ing the broad Hudson. 

Mr. and Mrs. Plympton had gone to 
flaratoga for a few days, to meet some 
friends from the West, thus giving the 
yoiiJiglover a mostpropitiousopportunity 
to pursue his wooing, and which he pro- 
veoded to improve most industriously, at 
we have already seen. 

It was a warm, lovely afternoon early 
in September, and Uutb, weary of re- 1 
maioiag indoors, had taken her work and i 
atolen out to the pretty <T»ibio suuitncr 
hotm- that h’itl l>een bmlt on an elevated 
point of land that ooinmanded a view of 
tbe river lor many mites. 

She was clad in a pretty bluc-and- i 
while lawn dress, a knot of blue ribbon i 
daintily adjusted in the rufffe at one side i 
of her neck, and another on each sleeve I 
at tbe wrist. Her beautiful hair was be¬ 
comingly arranged, and in her crisp, 
fresh costume, with " a light that was 
never on sea or land” illuminating 
lovely face and gleaming in her wonder¬ 
ful eyes, with a happy smile curving her 
redlins, just enough to reveal the rows 
of white, even teeth between them, not 
to mention the tiuy kid-slippered feet 
that peeped from beneath iier immacu¬ 
late skirts, slie was an object to ehanu 
the hesrt of any beauty-loving mao 
dir.'ctly out of hi.s keeping. 

Amt so Italpli Plympton found her; he 
alway s found her as soon as the coast was 
clear ; and before a half-hour had passed 
he had made the declaration we have 
recorded. 

'I'he attraction between the young 
coup'e had heen mutual, to a certain 
extent. Kuth would not have been 
human not to have been gratified by the 
attentionand respectful admiration which 
sho receive 1 from the handsome, aristo¬ 
cratic young map, whose familiarity with 
social life had served to invest him with 


a polish and bearing th.at were extromel; 
pleasing to her as to every one. 

He was twenty-three years of age, poi 
sessing a fine figuic, an attractive face- 
though, to a careful student of physio? 
nomy, there were certain lines indicativ 
of an easo-loving, self-indulgent natur. '. 
without much deptli or strength of prii 
ciple to balance it—a pair of briglr 
mirth-gleaming brown eyes to match hi 
waving hair, a ready smile, and a fluenc. 
of speech that was one of his chief charms. 

He had been very kind, courteous, and 
entertaining, always treating her as alady 
and an equal, showing her many delicate 
attentions that won for him a warm place 
in her heart, until, as she said, she began 
to realise that, “ aside from her father 
and mother, she had never cared so much 
for any one.” 

But "love ’—passionate, eager, and 
exacting, such as ho manifested lor her— 
sbe was not quite sure that the sentiment 
that sho experienced towards him could 
be so designated. 

Sho sat with downcast eyes and flushed 
cheeks, after his last triumphant assertior 
that sho belonged to him, and he would 
soon lemove from her mind all doubt re¬ 
garding her affection for him. 

Surely she had miver liked any one so 
well; she was always happy when she 
was with him; she missed him when he 
was absent, and eagerly looked forward 
to his return; indeed, her last thought 
at night was of the enjoyment his com¬ 
panionship had afforded her during the 
day—her first thought in the moining 
one of anticipation of what the day would 
hold for her in connection with him. 

But was this "love” such as he ,ex¬ 
pressed ? did sho " worship ” him ? wouh 
she feel that her “ life would only be 
complete with him for her constant com¬ 
panion ?” 

These were questions which, for some 
reason, she could not satisfactorily answer 
at that moment. *■ 

"Buth, love, why do you not tell me 
that I may claim you ?” the young man 
at length questioned, as ho leaned forward 
to look into her averted face. “ You 
have twined yourself so effectually about 
my heart that I cannot live without you," 
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The fair .;irl shot a halt-frighte&ed 
glance at h; m from beneath her golden- 
fringed lids 

“ Surely you do not mean that?” she 
murmured, in a startled tone. 

“ Indeed I do I” be cried, excitedly. 
'* Could you bear to hare me go away and 
/lever come back tc yon.” 

Buth shivered, and turned slightly 
pale. 

" I had not thought of such a thing,” 
she said. “It would be very lonely; I— 
I believe I should miss you more than 1 
can express.” 

“Then I am sure you love me, dar¬ 
ling,” cried the young lover, his face 
lighting eagerly while he drew to his 
heart the small hand he held. “ You 
must love me—^you must tell me that 
you love me—you must promise that you 
will marry mo, or—I must go away. I 
cannot go on living with you here from 
day to day and know that you can never 
be mine.” 

“ But, Mr. ” ■ - 

“Ralph,” he interposed, with fond 
' authority. 

“ Well, then—Ralph,” she repeated, a 
shy smile flitting over her lips, a lovely 
flush mounting to hjsr white temples, “ I 
am afraid you ought not to have said this 
to me—I am afraid Mr. and Mrs. Plymp- 
ton would not approve.” 

The re*d blood suffused the young man’s 
face at this; too well he knew that they 
would not approve. 

“ I do not see why they should not 
approve, my darling,” ho fondly replied ( 
“ but even if they could find the slightest 
objection to you, [ do not think such an 
argument should be allowed to weigh 
against the happiness of two lives,” ho 
continued, gravely. “ I am of age—I 
know my own mind, I have an indepen¬ 
dent fortune, and in choosing my wife I 
intend to please myself, though if my 
cheice meets the approval of my parents, 
I shall only be so much the happier.” 

He looked very handsome and manly 
as he said this, and Ruth thought him 
very noble; indeed, his words thrilled 
her more than anything he had ever said, 
and she told herself that he would make 
a kind and loving husband—he would be 


tenderly thoughtful for her, and she 
believed*" she would be happy with 
him. 

“ Dearest, do you think the opinions of 
others should be allowed to interfere and 
part two people who truly love each 
other?” Ralph continued, after a mo¬ 
ment, as she did not reply. 

“No,” said Ruth, looking up and 
speaking with an accent of decision. 

“ And if yoh were sure you loved me, 
and that I was in any degree worthy of 
you, would you allow any one to part 
us ?” questioned the young lover, eagerly. 

“No,” she answered again, “ and yet— 
I should shrink from causing any trouble— 
it would make me very unhappy if,- 
through me, there should he a rupture 
between you and your parents.” 

Her companion’s eyes lighted; he be¬ 
lieved that he should gain his point, and 
to have his own way was the one aim of 
his life. 

“ Which would bo the worse ?” he 
questioned, “ to blight my whole life—as 
it will be blighted if I lose you—and send 
me out into the world again, a lonely 
wanderer, my existeuco a burden be¬ 
cause shorn of every hope for the future, 
or to temporarily offSid the pride of an 
over-fond father and mother ? I do not 
say that the latter would bo the fact; I 
am only supposing the ca.se, to argue my 
j)oint. Ruth, I love you with all my heart. 
I believe you love me in return. We are 
congenial in our tastes. I have abundant 
means to enable me to make life pleasant 
for you, and there is no earthly reason 
why we should not follow tlie dictates of 
our own hearts. We will go to Europe. 
We will travel the old world over, stop¬ 
ping here and there as our fancy prompts; 
and when we are weary of roving, you 
shall choose the spot, ou which to make a 
permanent home. Darling, shall we go 
together and be happy, or—will you send 
me away alone, too wretched to care to 
live ?” * 

The picture had beeu vividly portrayed. 
The face of the pleader was eloquent 
with love and inexpressible yearning { 
while the thought of losing him and bis 
pleasant companionship out of her life 
for ever caused a sudden thrill of dismay 
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to sweep tbrongh the heart of the orjpban 
girl beside him. 

She Kft^d her lovely face to him. 

-“Oh, Balph, I canaoc tell you to go 
away,” she said. ^ 

“And. you love me—^you will be my 
wife P” 

“Yes, T know I care more for you 
than for any one else in the world." 

CHAPTER IV. 

TWO KNBAaED WOMEN. 

Fate atpiils along with silent tread. 

Found oflenest in what least we dread ; 
Frowns in tho storm with ancry brow, 

But in tho sunshine strikes the blow. 

Half an hour after Ruth had pledged 
herself to Ralph Pljmpton,aud while the 
lovers were absorbed in the happiness 
rt^ulting from their new relations, a 
messenger came from the house to tell 
her that she was wanted—that Mrs. 
Piymptc.n had returned, and required her 
services. 

“ My mother returned!” exclaimed 
Ralph, springing to his feet in surprise. 
“ Why, she was not expected until to¬ 
morrow !" 

Ruth, with ra^dly-beating pulses, 
gathered up her work and went swiftly 
towards the mansion, but with a strange 
feeling of depression settling upon her 
heart. 

She found Mrs. Plympton in her pri¬ 
vate sitting, room, when the woman 
greeted her in a matter-of-fact way, .as 
if she had not been away at all, then set 
her about some work wbioh she professed 
to be in a great hurry to have completed. 

In this way Ruth was kept busy all the 
evening, and bad no opportuniiy to see 
Ralph before retiring, as he was detained 
by his mother in tho drawing-room until 
a late hour. 

The young girl, as she sat quietly 
sewing and thinking, was almost fright¬ 
ened* at what she had done. Still, at the 
same ti)ue, an undercurrent of happiness 
pervaded her spirit, for it was a source 
of great comfort to her to feel that her 
future was provided for j that she would 
po longer be homeless or friendless; that 
iihi re VKpuld be no more need to toil a 


certain nuiAber of hours every day for 
her support. 

She was a little disappointed that Balph 
did not try to see her before rething, if 
only to bid her a hasty good-night; she 
was even more-dismayed and astonished 
upon learning, the next morning, that he 
had left home—his father having de¬ 
spatched him upon some important busi¬ 
ness which be had not time to attend to 
himself. 

She thought it very strange that he 
did not leave a note for her, explaining 
his sudden departure, but she was soon 
enlightened upon this point. 

She was scarcely seated at her work, 
when Mrs. Plympton swept into the sew¬ 
ing-room with haugiity mien, her stern 
face denoting some relentless purpose, 
her'fine eyes blazing with wrath. 

“ Ruth Reynolds,” she began, in a tone 
that pierced the girl’s heart like a knife, 
“so you have dared to promise to marry 
iny son!” 

As this unexpected thunderbolt fell out 
of her apparently cloudless sky, the girl’s 
hands dropped nervelessly upon her lap, 
her scissors fell clattering to the floor, 
and her thimble rolled to the farther 
side of the room, while, before she could 
recover herself suififiiently to speak, the 
enraged woman went on, with increasing 
passion: , 

“You little, insignificant 'country 
rustic! you—beggar! with nothing in the 
world to recommend you but your baby 
face, do you think I would tolerate you 
as my son's wife ? Oh, I never would 
have believed that he could make such a 
fool of himself if I had not heard him 
with my own ears! I was warned of what 
was going on here, and so returned just 
in time to catch you at your shameless 
scheming. Here I h.ave kept you under 
my roof—given you a home for two 
years, only to have you turn and sting me 
like this I Put down your work! /lo 
pack your trunk, and—begone from my 
sivhtl” 

Ruth gazed at the woman in speechless 
astonishment and with wondering eyes. 

She never would have believed that 
the elegant and fastidious Mrs. Anthony 
Plympton could have so far forgotten 
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herself her position to fly into 
such a towerioff ra^e and use such un> 
becoming language under any eiroatn- 
stances. 

This fact did more towJirds restoaring 
her self-possession than anything else 
could have done. 

" I am her superior—I have more self- 
control, more native courtesy, for 1 would 
never allow myself to thus address the 
lowest person living,” she said to herself, 
as she quietly arose from her chair and 
confronted her. angry companion. 

“ Tes, I will go,” she remarked, as 
calmly as if she had been asked to do the 
woman a favour; " but, Mrs. Plympton, 
don’t you think it would have been more 
just if you had required your son to ex¬ 
plain how I came to promise to marry 
him ?” 

“ Silence, girl!” commanded the 
haughty woman, but flushing to her brow 
as she was made to realize how she had 
lowered herself by her unlady-like de¬ 
meanour. ” Do not presume to argue this 
question with me, but leave my house 
with all possible dispatch. And—^let me 
warn you,” she continued, in a menacing 
tone, “ if you dare force yourself upon my 
son again, I—will cr«sh you!” 

The angry mother did not wait to ob¬ 
serve the effect of her threat, but, turning 
abruptly^ swept with a stately bearing 
from the room, while the gentle girl, who 
had so fiiithfully served her for two long 
years, went to her own to prepare to go 
out again into the world a homeless 
wanderer. 

* « * * • 

Two days later, on a bright, pi^rfect 
afternoon, a handsome carriage drew up 
before a quiet but eminently respectable 
hotel in New York. 

Two people alighted from it; tho elder 
an aristocratic-looking young man, clad 
in the height of fashion, every garment 
bcilig of the richest material and latest 
cut. A fine diamond gleamed conspicu¬ 
ously upon his immaculate shirt-front, 
his silk hat shone like a piece of satin, 
his gloves were without spot or blemish,, 
and tbe jaunty cane which he carried was 
» most unique and expensive affair. 

Qis companion was a young girl^f 


slight, graceful proportions, quietly but 
tastefully dressed in a travelling suit of 
brown broadcloth, a pretty hat of the 
same colour surmounting hqr golden 
head, and gloves to match upon her slim 
hands. 

But, ah! the face that shone, like a 
flawless pearl, beneath the rim of that 
dainty hat 1 It was like an ideal picture 
that, once seen, could never be forgotten. 

The eyes of the gentleman gleamed 
with deepest tenderness as he assisted 
her to the ground. 

•' My darling 1” he whispered, in a low, 
intense tone, whereupon bis companion 
flashed a luminous smile up at him. 

Just at that instant another carriage 
rolled by the hotel. A dark, brilliant 
woman, very riohly, almo.st gaudily 
dressed, sat within it. 

As she caught sight of the young 
couple a low, start’ed cry escaped her, 
and she leaned from the windo.v for a 
second look at them, when an ugly frown 
swept ■ over her face—a hiss of wrath 
escaped her intensely scarlet lips. 

“ Traitor!” she breathed, her black 
eyes glowing like coals of fire, as they 
followed the unconscious objects of her 
wrath on their way into the house; then 
the carriage rolled on and mingled with 
other vehicles in the avenue. 

The young man conducted his fair com¬ 
panion to a reception-room, then left her 
to go to the oflicc to register his name. 

” Mr. and Mrs. Italph IJartmann,” we 
read as we glance over his shoulder, to 
watch, with pardonable curiosity, the hand 
that traces the name. 

But the face and form are those of 
Eilph Plympton, and it is evident that, 
although ho desires, for the present, to 
conceal his identity, he has managed, by 
some means, to baulk the plot of his proud 
parents to separate him from the girl he 
loved and take the reins of fate into his 
own hands. 

After registering the name ho sought 
his bride and then Followed the obsequious 
attendant to their room, where, the doer 
once closed and locked, he turns and 
catches that slight, brown-clad figure to 
his breast. 

!” |he cries, in an eager. 
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impajeioncd toup, “ inlno ! all mine, so | 
loiifj as wo both shall live!” | 

“ Ate you sure you will never rofrrot 
what yon have done to-day, iialph ?” she 
qu''6tiuu8i after a moiiiont, and pushing 
iiim gently back that she may look 
tearcliingly into his eyes. 

“' Kegret,’ love! There is no such word 
for me where you are concerned. 1 am 
the happiest man alive, and to-morrow 
we shall be on the ocean sailing towards 
another world, where we will live an 
ideal life, and no one to interferi; with us. 
Are you not haitpy, sweethmirt he con¬ 
cluded, smiling fondly down upon her. 

A tiny hand crept up about his neck, a 
pair of red lips met his in soft caress, 
and, though no words issued from the lips 
of the youthful bride, the ardent husband 
was evidently satisfied with h< r answer. 

Later, after they bad lunched and re¬ 
turned to their loom, where tliey were 
chatting about tlndr prospective voyage, 
Kalph abruptly inijiiired: 

“ Are you sure, iluthie, that you have j 
everything you wish or need for your 
trip y Kemember, there ivre no shops on 
shipboard, so you had bettc-r set your 
brain at work to see if there arc not some 
few last things that you would like.” 

“Oh, KalpU! you have .ilieady given 
me more things than 1 know what to do 
with, but if you teally want me to spend 
some mort! money Til try and oblige, you," 
laughed the pretty bride and Hashing a 
roguish look at him. “ Let me see—yes, 

1 tliink 1 must have a pound of ‘ llnyler’s 
best,’ a—a flask of violet water, and a 
bottle of that ‘ Crown tSal Volatile,’ like 
what yon bought your mother for head¬ 
aches.’’ 

“ All right, 1 will get them for you 
after I have liad* my smoko,’’ the young 
man returned, rising to go below to enjoy 
his havaiia and look over the papers. 

“ JVo ; let me go out to get them while 
you are smoking,’’ Ruth responded. “ I 
noticed as we drove here that there are 
several shops just round the corner. I 
can easily find my way to and from them, 
and you’ll have your cigar finished by the 
time I get back, while 1 shall not have to 
stay alone.” 

"As you like, sweetheart,” Ralph 


fondly replied, and pulling a roll of notes 
fiom his vest pocket, he slipped a couplo 
into her pretty hands. 

As he did so a folded paper dropped 
out upon her lap. 

“ What is that ?”' she queried, picking 
it up and unfolding it. " Oh!” she 
added, with a slight start, "this belongs 
to me—it is our marriage certificate, 
which was given to you this morning, 
after the ceremony.” 

“ That is so,” Ralph remarked, as he 
gently attempted to take the paper from 
her. 

“ Wait a minute, Ralph, please; I 
want to read it through —1 never saw one 
before,” pleaded the young bride, with an 
absorbed air, but without relaxing her 
grasp upon the document. 

Tlio young husband frowned sliglitly, 
but made no further opposition to her 
request; then, lightly toiieliiiig his lips to 
her forehead, he sauntered from the room, 
choosing his cigar from a handsome case 
as lie went. 

Ruth seated herself by a window and 
read the paper carefully through, heaving 
a little sigh of content as she finished it. 

' 1 am glad I have seen this,” she 
murmured, musingly, "and—I—I think 
j 1 will keep it. Oh, dear ! I haven’t any 
; pocket in this dress,” she continued, as 
j she involuntarily put down her Rand to 
j find it, " and Ralph has the key to my 
1 satchel. Never mind—I’ll put it here 
until t come back from my shopping, tlien 
I 1 will take c.are of il.” 

; She opened a Hible that lay on the table 
I beside her, and placed the marriage cer- 
I tilic.ote carefully between the loaves. 

I Then donning her hat, she went out to 
make her purchases. 

Ah! upon what trivial acts one’s future 
destiny sometimes hinges. 

CHAPTER V. 

OHB TOUNQ BRIDE HAS A FBIGHTfC'Ii 
ADVENTURE. 

Jealousy seeks its prey— 
Something to te.ar with sharp edged tooth and 
claw. 

After her exciting interview with 
Mrs. Plympton, Ruth went to her 
room with an almost breaking heart. 
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and experiencing a keen' sense of 
injury from the fact that her lover had 
left her to battle alone with the over¬ 
bearing pride and arrogance of his 
mother. 

Had Balph repented of his love-making 
and proposals, and at the instigation or 
command of his parents coolly dtserted 
her ? It seemed very like it, and yet 
Ruth was so true herself, she struggled 
bravely to still retain her faith in him. 

There was, however, oniy one thing for 
her to do. She had been summarily dis¬ 
missed, so out of the house she must go. 

But where ? 

She did not know ; she had lived such 
a life of seclusion there at Hazelwood 
Heigh!s that, she liad hardly made an 
acquaintance, and now had not ii single 
friend to whom to turn in her extremity. 

But she packed her trunk, as she had ■ 
been bidden, and while she w.as thus en¬ 
gaged a servant came to tell her that'the 
coachman would soon bo ready to take 
her wherever she wished logo, and at the 
same time handed her an envelope from 
her mistress. 

It contained the wages due her, and a 
month’s extra pay. She put what she 
had earned into her purse ; the surplus 
he returned to the envelope, aildves^ed 
it to Mrs. Plympton, and pinned it cjn- j 
spicnously upon her ctishiou. 1 

The man came for her trunk ; she put 
on her hat and outsr garment, and, with¬ 
out a word of farewell from any one, 
entered the carriage, and told .laiiuw to 
take her to the railway station at Albany, 
although, as yet, she had not the faintest 
idea where she would lind a shelter when 
the night came. 

She had almost reached the city, when 
a horseman suddenly galloped by the 
carriage. The next moment he had 
W’heeled about and cried out to James to 
“ Stop 

*trho man obeyed. 

“ Where are you going?” the young 
man demanded. 

“ To take Miss Ruth to the stati m.” 

•‘Miss Ruth!” 

In an instant he had dismounted, and 
was gazing, with a white, anxious face, 
in at the carriage window. 


“ Ruth, what is the moaning of this ?’* 
he sternly demanded, as he looked searcb- 
ingly into the girl’s startled face. 

She told him. in a few brief sentences, 
and then almost regretted that she had 
done so as she saw the expression of 
anger that swept over his lace. It 
made him lotik so like his ruoiher when 
she had swooped down upon her hardly 
an hour before. 

“ Hid yon get my note ?” he ques¬ 
tioned. 

‘‘ No,” she answered j but her face 
brightened at the imjniry. 

“ Ah,” ho exi laiiiied, a queer sini'e 
wreathiug his lips, “ I begin to see that 
there is a deep-laid plot to separate us ! 
I thought it very strange that f should 
lie hurried off to t .'iiicago upon .such sliiirt 
notice—that it should be so ‘ important’ 
that 1 should o.atch the earlii’sb west¬ 
bound express. But, strange’y enough, 
when I arrived at the station, 1 discovered 
that I had carelessly left at home my 
meiiiorandum-boob, in which there was 
important matter, so I procured a saddle, 
horse to enable uio lo return for it us 
quickly as possible. What did you think 
of me, Ruth ?” 

“ I—I did not. know what to think,” 
she confessed, with drooping eyes iiml 
crimson cheeks. 

‘‘ [ left ,a note upon your tah’n, explain¬ 
ing my sudden departure,”. R.ilph re- 
marked, “ but,evidently,it wasdiscoveied 
and intercepted. I am no boy, however, 
to be outwitted in uiiy such la-liiun,” he 
added, with a frown, an obstinate expres¬ 
sion settling about his month. ” W. 11, 
my darling,” he wont on, after a uioiueiit 
of deep thought, “ I want you to let 
James take you to the station, as it is 
I understood he will do, but wait there 
i until I come to you ; .will you ?” 

Ruth gave the required promise, th- n, 
with her trust in her lover fully re=toretl, 
she exchanged a cheerful good-bye with 
him for the benefit of the c lachman— 
who, seated upon his box outside, had 
been unable to hear an>thiog of their 
j low-toned conversation—and went on her 
I way, while Ralph, spi inging again upon 
I his horse, did likewise. 

I He did not go fur, however. A quarter 
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of a mile farther on h« tnrntid about, and 
takinsr another road, hastened back to 
the city. In less than half an hour after 
.lames had deposited his charge at the 
station, ho rejoined Uiith, and to her pro¬ 
posed an immediate marriage. 

A.t first she proudly refused, declaring 
that she would never ally herself with a 
family who had so scornfully rejected and 
insulted her. 

Hut Italpli Plymplon had never been 
accustomed to he denied anything that 
he wished, consequently he finally suc¬ 
ceeded in overra'iug her scruples and ob¬ 
taining her consent to his proposal, 
although it was reluctantly given. 

Then he took her to the home of a 
woman who had imco been a servant in 
his family, where he left her to spend the 
night, while he went to make- arrange¬ 
ments for a private marriage the follow¬ 
ing morning, and to prepare for another 
Kiiropeiin tour. 

He called for her early the next day, 
and they went to the oflioe of a justice of 
the peace, where the simple ceremony 
was performed, wlicn they immediately 
left in the express for New York. 

Upon their arrival there Ealph took his 
briiie upon a shopping excursion, and 
recklessly lavished money upon her until 
she was di-m.ijod and begged him to 
desist. Then he drove to the hotel, a.s 
alte.ady related, where they were to spend 
the night, with the intention of sailing 
for Europe on the following day. 

Afl(!r Eiljih iv(‘nt bel rw for his smoke, 
our fair young bride easily found her 
way out into the street, sought the nearest 
drug store, whore she pr.icured the toilet 
accessories of which she had spoken, and 
then proceeded farther down the street, 
in search of a confectionery establishment, 
to get her box of “ Huyier’s best,” 

She was obliged to walk some distance 
befcre she could find the coveted dainties; 
tb*en, after having made her purchase, 
the started forth to retrace her steps to 
oho hotel. 

She made the most charming picture 
imaginable as she stepped into the street. 
- Her pure, almost flawless face was 
•lightly flushed; her blue eyes gleamed 
with pleasurable excitement over the 


novel experience of : hopping by herself 
in the great city; ah ipjiy .smile wreathed 
her red lips, and th re was a little con¬ 
sequential air in eer h(>ariug, .a.s if. 
already, she had 1> gun to realize th.at 
she had attained the iiguity of a matron. 

Her rich,brown travelling-suit and hat 
were vastly becoming to her clear com¬ 
plexion, and barnioniz. d delightfully wit'll 
the pure gold of her hair—those 

Sunny lock.s 

That hung o’er her temples like a golden fleece. 

She had paused a moment to put her 
purse safely into the chatelaine bag that 
hung from her waist, and which had also 
been one of her purchases, when, at that 
same instant, a carriage stopped in front 
of the store, and a lady swept out upon 
the sidewalk with a rustling of silken 
robes and a fluttering of ribbons and 
laces that at once attracted the attention 
of oiir fair young bride, although she did 
not observe the start and look of hate 
that flashed over the stranger’s face as 
she caught sight of the charming little 
figure that had just emerged from the 
store. 

“ What a splendidly beautiful woman ! 
She looks like some brilliant gipsy queen!” 
Knih murmured, under her breath, and 
then paused for another look as the tall, 
stately form came toward^ her. 

Hut suddenly she halted almo.st beside 
Ruth, and looking back over her shoulder, 
remarked to her coachman : 

“Hrown, you can turn the horses; 1 
have changed my mind and will make no 
more visit-s to-day.” 

Then she wheeled suddenly round, 
throwing out one hand in a careless 
fashion as she did so, and thus—appa¬ 
rently without dreaming she was near any 
one—jostling Kuth and knocking her box 
of candies to the ground. 

It struck upon a corner, bursting bq^h 
wrapper and box, and scattering the con¬ 
fectionery in every direction upon tho 
pavement. 

“Oh! I beg your pardon!” exclaimed 
the beautiful stranger, in a tone of weil- 
assumed dismay. “ How very careless of- 
me 1 I am very sorry.” 

“Never mind, madam,” Kuth good 
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ii;iUir<Mlly ropli'-*. . “ it was only an acci¬ 
dent ”- 

“ Xt w as incx' .isable,” interposed her 
■ ompauion, wit' a brilliant but depreoa- 
lory smile, '• ad you must allow me 
to atone. C< no back into the store 
with ir.e, aui: I will replace your lost 
treasures.” 

“Oil, no—'bank you”- Itutli be- 

^^an, Hushing, yet involuntarily bestow- 
iiic; a rueful (rlaiico upon her scattered 
sweets. 

“ Indeed, 1 will not take a refusal,” 
the lady hastily rejoined; “ it is only 
ritflit that 1 should make aujends.” 

And playfully laying her exquisitely 
gloved hand upon Kiith’s arm, she gently 
drew her back towards the store. 

Ruth had no choice but to obey, so she 
followed her within, where the stranger 
purchased another box of the finest mi.x- 
ture to replace what she bad wasted. 

She then gave an order for herself, 
paying for the whole at once, while she 
chatted in a charmingly social manner 
with the young bride, who thought her 
the most fascinating person she had ever 
met. 

They left the store together, .and when 
they stopped out on to the pavement the 
lady oxelaimcd, as i^tbe thought had just 
occurred to her: 

“ By the way, you are walking. Have 
you far’to go 

“ Only to-street and to the Ells- 

more Hotel,” Ruth'responded. 

“ Ah, my way lies directly by the Ells- 
merc. Pray let me drive you there,” said 
her companion, eagerly, adding, “I have 
caused you so much delay it is only fair 
that I should make ui) for it iu some 

1 way. Miss- Excuse me, my name is 

' Gordon,” she concluded, witb an alluring 
smile. 

’ “ And mine is it y—Plympton,” re- 

' turned Ruth, with some confu-ion at 
halving so nearly forgotten that she was 
a married woman. 

“ Bay Plympton,” repeated Miss Gor¬ 
don, with a peculiar inflection upon the 
surname; “ that has a very attractive 
sound.” 

"No; I did not mean to tell you just 
that,” said the fair little bride, blushing 


again and laughing out with sweet in¬ 
genuousness. “ My name, until thiJ 
morning, was Ruth Reynolds, but I came 
near forgetting that I have been married 
almost seven hours.” 

A flash of lurid fire blazed in her com¬ 
panion’s eyes for a moment; then she also 
gave vent to a light laugh. 

"Married! Why, you seem scarcely 
morcjfclian a child!” she exclaimed, hut 
witlp4ips that liad grown almost as white 
as tfae':^lmy lace about her throat. “ And 
how could your husband trust you alone 
in the streets of New York, and you a 
bride of only seven hours ?” 

" Oh, I wanted to come out by myself 
to do a little shopping, for we are to sail 
tor Europe to-morrow,” Ruth explained. 

Miss Gordon caught her breath sharply 
at this explanation, and stooped to open 
her carriage door in order to hide the 
sadden pallor that she knew had over¬ 
spread her face. 

" Ah !” she remarked, qu'ckly recover¬ 
ing herself, a slight .smile of scorn curling 
her lips as she realized how unsophisti¬ 
cated the young wife was to talk thus 
freely of her private affairs to a stranger, 
“so I suppose you are going to Europeon 
your bridal tour. Really, I feel that my 
adventure this afternoon has been ro¬ 
mantic. But pray get iu,” she went on, 
motioning inside the carriage, “ and lot 
mo drop you at your hotel,* or that bus- 
band of yours may begin to think j on are 
lost; and, let me tell you, it wouldn’t bo 
an easy thing to And you, if you were 
once really lost in Now York.” 

And Ruth, too guileless herself to sus¬ 
pect guile in others, trustfully stepped 
within the e’ogant carriage, thinking 
with what exceeding kindness and gra¬ 
ciousness Muss (Jordon was conducting 
herself towards an entire stranger. 

Meantime the lady turned ami gave 
some order to her coachman in an in¬ 
audible tone, after which she followed 
her guest inside, and the vehicle started. 

Miss Gordon thereupon became ex¬ 
tremely entertaining, keeping up such a 
brisk conversation with her companion 
that Ruth entirely forgot that her ride 
should have been a very short one, and 
did not observe that oho was being car. 
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ried in a wrong direction until the car¬ 
riage suddenly turned into a broad, quiet 
avenue, where the houses were wide apart, 
when the marked change from the noise 
and bustle of the other streets caused her 
to start and look out of the window. 

" Why, Miss Gordon 1 where are we ?” 
she exclaimed, in a voice of astonishment. 
" I am sure you have made a mistake; 
this is not the way back to my hotel.” 

“No?” queried Miss Gordon, in an in- 
difFerent tone, but shooting a mocking 
glance at the young wife out of her dusky 
eyes. 

Kuth caught it, and a shock of dismay 
went thrilling through every nerve in 
her body as it suddenly occurred to her 
hitherto unsuspicious little soul that she 
had read of similar instances, when 
young, unwary girls were trapped and 
. abducted by treacherous people in the 
gn'at city, while her companion’s words, 
“ It would not be an easy matter to find 
you if you were once really loot in New 
York,” appeared, all at once, to have 
ivoijuircd a peculiarly ominous meaning. 

Hlie turned and confronted the stranger, 
studying her face with keen scrutiny, an 
unaccustomed dignity and resolution per¬ 
vading her manner. 

“ Mi-s Gordon, where are you taking 
me ? We have been riding a long dis¬ 
tance,” she gravely rein.arked. 

‘‘Yes.''” said the other, in the same 
tone as before; a ehoi t, sly J.aogh esca¬ 
ping her lips, “i thought percli.ance 
you might like to see something of our 
city and take a little drive in the Park.” 

Puth grew jiale .os snow at this strange 
reply. 

“ No, I do not care for a drive. You 
will please stop your carriage. Miss 
Gordon—I wish to got out,” she said, 
w itb quiet imperativeness. 

Again Miss Gordon laughed—a low, 
malicious little ripple, sweet as a strain of 
music, but so full of mirthful wickedness 
that Ituth shivered, a terrible fear that 
she might be in tbe power of some 
luniitic taking possession of her. 

But she was also becoming indignant 
as well as frightened. 

“ Bo you understand me, madam P” 
she cried, starting to her feet, her blue 


eyes flashing with a spirit and resolution 
that one would hardly have accrodited 
her with possessing. 

“I regret, for your sake, that I cannot 
accommodate you, Mrs. - Ply'mpton,” 
sneered the strange girl beside her, as 
she forcibly pushed her back into her seat, 
“ and I presume it will surprise you some¬ 
what when I inform you that I have no 
intention of allowing you to sail for 
Europe to-morrow with Ralph Plymp- 
ton!” 

For a moment Buth was rendered 
speechless with horror and amazement 
as this ominous announcement fell upon 
her ears. Then, with a terrible fear 
gleaming in her beautiful ey'es, she fal¬ 
tered out: 

“ Miss Gordon, what can you mean ? 
Do you know my husband ? And what is 
your object in seeking to separate us by 
so audaciously entrapping me?” 

“ Do 1 know Ralph Plympton ? Well, I 
rather think 1 do,” retorted tbe brilliant 
beauty, a hiss of intense hatred iii her 
tones. “ I know also that 1 — Inez 
Gordon—should have been his bride to¬ 
day, rather than you; that, in spite of the 
tie which you claim unites you to him, he 
rightly belongs to me. You have stolen 
him from me with ^our pink-and-white 
face and those blue eyes ; but yon shall 
never triumph over mcwi|,h your^boasted 
wifehood; and, since he has played me 
false, lot him suffer the consequences. 
His bride will not sail for Europe with 
him to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER VT. 

A Bfiins’s STEANOE EXPEEIBNCE. 

His life was gentle; and the elements 
So mix’d in him, that Nature might stand np 
And say to all the world ; This was a man. 

Ruth Plympton sat like a statue of 
snow, utterly dazed by her companion’s 
astounding and incomprehensible assdr- 
tions, while she stared with speechless 
horror into her face. 

What could bo the meaning of those 
terrible things that Inez Gordon had 
said ? Where and when could Ralph 
have met her ? What relation had they 
borne to each other ? Could it be that 
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lie had beiotne acquainted, with her 
during the two years that he had spent 
abroad ? Had he flirted with her—per¬ 
haps deceived’and deserted her, as her 
words seemed to imply P 

The^e were some of the thonghts that 
flashed with lightning-like rapidity 
through Ruth’s brain as she sat there 
tongue-tied, a sickeillug sensation—as if 
she were losing her grasp upon all that 
made life desirable—creeping over her 
and benumbing her heart and senses. 

She had believed in Ralph thoroughly ; 
she had thought if very noble and manly 
of him to insist upon making her his 
wife—giving her, a homeleSs, friendless 
girl, his protection, in spite of his parents’ 
scornful rejocti in of her as unworthy to 
mate with him. Even though she had 
shrunk from an elopement and a sectet 
marriage—some monitor within seeming 
to admonish her that some time be might 
regret the step he had so impulsively pro¬ 
posed—yet she had admired him for his 
constancy, and regarded herself as a very 
happy and fortunate girl to have won 
such a hnshand. 

Hut now, to be thus unexpectedly con¬ 
fronted by w'hat appeared to be an un¬ 
savoury chapter out of his past life—a 
chapter that seemed to smack of wrong 
and treachery to a beautiful girl—it was 
a shock to her sensitive nature, her high 
.sense of houcibr, that was positively 
paralysing. 

“ 1 canupt understand—I do not believe 
you,” she at length managed to falter. 

Again- Inez olordon laughed out mock¬ 
ingly, as she looted into the little bride’s 
white face, and law reflected there some¬ 
thing of the doubt and misery which she 
had aroused in her heart. 

“ Of course not,” she sneered. “ Ralph 
I’lymptou is doubtless in your estimation 
a man above all other men in point of 
honour and rectitude—a god to be wor- 
s^ipped. He surely could not stoop to 
make love to one woman while virtually 
jiledged to another! He could not lure 
and uharm the very soul out of a girl on 
the other side of the Atlantic ; then, upon 
his return to his own country, coolly 
throw her over for some one else! Oh, 
no 5 j our husband is your hero—your 


ideal, immaculate, and above reproach ! 
But, look you! he has made a fiend of 
that other girl!—not because she has 
broken her heart for him, by any means 
—that she did for another man before-she 
ever met him—but because he deceived 
and played with her; and you know the 
old adage about 'a woman scorned,’” she 
concluded, with a passionate vindictive¬ 
ness that was app tiling in one so 'young 
and beautiful. 

A look of sorrow and pity had crept 
into Ruth’s lovely eyes as she listerfed to 
the above tirade. 

“ Miss Gordon,” she gently returned, 
when the girl paused, “ I am sure there 
must be some mistake about what you 
have told me. 1 cannot believe that 
Ralph would so wrong any human 
being. Pos.sibly you are speaking of 
some entirely different person from my 
husband ”- 

"Faugh! So you would try to shield 
him with that iusiifficient mantle, would 
you ?” interposed Miss Gordon, with 
angry impatience. " But let me undeceive 
your trusting soul. I was driving by the 
Ellsmere only two hours ago, and saw 
yon both when you arrived ; so there 
cannot be the slightest mistake regarding 
the identity of the man of whom I have 
been telling you. 1 met Ralph Plympton 
abroad, where he trifled with me beyond 
all forgiveneis, and now I am going to 
make him pay de.irly for his ainusoiiient. 
But who are you she rudely interposed, 
while she leaned forward, a venger.il (ire 
smouldering in her dusky eyes, and 
studied the exquisite face before her. 

" You told me,” she went on, before 
Ruth could reply, “ that your name wa.s 
Ruth Reynolds. That sounds well 
enough, and you are not bad looking, 
either. But what were you ? Wl.at were 
your family and p sition, to tempt that 
weak, self-indulgent fellow to throw me 
over for you ?” 

Ruth flushed hotly beneath this rude 
and imperative inquisition, and then her 
blue eyes flashed a quick look of defiance 
into the mocking, angry face beside 
her. 

She straightened her slight, perfect 
figure a trifle, and gravely replied, with 
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an air of .quiet dignity tbat would have 
become a quo'-u.: 

“ Really, Miss Gordon, as you are an 
utter stranger to me, I do not feel called 
upon to discuss my family affairs with 
you.” 

A flight smilo of amusement curled 
the lips of the proud beauty at this 
spirited retort. ^ 

“Reall.v !’’ she sarcastically exclaimed. 
“ For a little brown sparrow just from 
the country, that was very well done. 
With.a little practice, under proper train¬ 
ing, 1 think you might rid., yourself 
altogether of that air of rusticity tluat 
unmistakably proc’aims your breeding.” 

Ruth threw l)ack her sunny head in a 
gesture of proud yet exquisitely graceful 
superiority. 

“ It is apparent that you are city-bred; 
you are, evidently, what is termed a 
society woman; but,all the same, you are 
‘ umnistakabiy ’ a very rude person,” she 
. ssid, with a slow gravity and posilive- 
uess that brought a quick blush of 
mingled shame and anger to the cheek of 
her eouipanion. 

“ Xow,” Ruth continued, with an .air of 
imperativeness that was wholly foreig’n 
to her accustomed g’eutlen* ss, “you will 
please stop your eari iage, for I am going 
to get out.” 

But Mi.is Gordon sm'cred audibly. 

“Oh, no, my pretty brown sparrow, 
you will not be allowed to do that,” she 
said. " You forget that I have decr. ed 
that you shall not make that hluiopean 
teiif with my faithless lover.” 

Ruth’s beautiful blue eyes biased 
dangerously at this m 'eking taunt, and 
h*r scarlet lips parted, as if to make :in 
equally tcalhing retort; but she seemed 
to think better of her impulse; and 
checking herseif, she leaned forward and 
laid hold upon the strap attached to the 
window of the caniage. 

M ■ss Gordon, eouqjreheoding her in¬ 
tention, stiuek her hand violently down. 

“ Don’t you dare attempt to open it!” 
she hissed, between her white, set 
teeth. 

Ruth sank back, white and trembling, 
for the woman frlgh'ened her with her 
fierce, passionate words and manner, and 


a^ain the thought came to her that she 
mii^t be ioi the power of a madwoman. 

She did not, however, utterly lose her 
self-pogsessibn, and while ahe appeared 
to shrink from and yield to her for the 
moment, she was evolving in her mind 
some plan by which to outwit her captor 
and regain’her liberty. 

It was a strange experience for a young 
bride on her W0dding-da.v, and she began 
to fear that her situation was precarioixs, 
especia'ly as she now observed that the 
distance between the houses along the 
way was becoming greater, for the man 
had been driving very rapidly during the 
lost fifteen minutes. 

.Suddenly the carriage turned a corner 
and into a narrower street; thi;n the 
horses were checked, and finaby came to 
a halt c'ose beside the kerbiug. 

Ruth’s heart leaped for joy. Now she 
would at least make an effort’ to escape, 
she thought. 

Miss Gordon lowered the window on her 
side of the carriage. 

“What is the matter. Brown?’' she 
sharply inquired. 

“ A funeral, mum,” the man responded. 

" Oilcried Miss Gordon, catching 
her breath and losing something of her 
colour. “ You did w;(>ll to stop, for you 
know I’m always afraid of getting mixed 
up in a procession of that, kind. But 
I’m in a-great hurry. Turn shout, go 
back to the next street, and round the 
other way.” 

“ Yes, mum, as soon as this 'ere hearse 
gets out of my way.” 

“ And, Brown ”- 

But Ruth did not hear what followed, 
for at that- instant her attention was 
attracted by the figure of a man who had 
paused upon the pavement just opposite 
and close to the window whore she was 
sitting. 

There was something strangely familiar 
about his face, although at that moment 
she was labouring under such uervofis 
excitement she did not give that fact a 
second thought. 

He did not appear 'to notice her at all, 
but was gazing, with a look that was full 
of bittdtness and contempt, beyond her 
upon Inez Gordon, 
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*' He knows her 1 be does not like her !' 
he will help me!” was the little captire 
hride’a mental comment, as quick as a 
flash she.seissed the strap, let down the 
window, and reachingr forth her daintily- 
gloved hand, laid hold upon the stranger’s 
arm with nervous, eager fingers. 

" Help me ! oh, let me out!” she cried. 

The pleading blue eyes, the sweet, 
anxious face were more eloquent than the 
verbal appeal; but before the stranger 
could act or respmd, Inez Gordon had 
discovered what was going on. 

" Ah!” she cried, as she savagely laid 
hold upon Buth’sarm with her disengaged 
hand. The other was still holding the 
window. 

"Turn quickly. Brown—quick!'’ she 
added, with sharp imperativeness; then, 
letting go her hold upon the sash, she 
would have seized Ruth with both hands, 
but the window fell, catching her sleeve, 
thus effectually imprisoning her arm and 
rendering her almost helpless. 

Then the carriage began to move, but 
at that instant the man upon the pave¬ 
ment laid hold of the handle of the door, 
which he quickly swung wide open. 

" Come 1” he said, holding out h's hand 
to Ruth. ' 

“ She shall not!” almost shrieked Inez 
Gordon, as, blind with passion, she strug¬ 
gled to'retain Her grasp upon Ruth. 

Then glancing up to get a better view 
of the young wife’s deliverer, she suddenly 
uttered a sharp cry of agony. 

“ H ravens 1 where did you come from ?” 
she gasped, with white lips, tlien sank 
back m her scat, her strength seeming to 
desert her, leaving her powerless to pre¬ 
vent Ruth from springing out of tho 
moving vehicle at the risk of life and 
limb. 

But her new friend put out a strong 
arm to save her, while at the same time 
he bowed mockingly to Mias Gordon, a 
smile of bitter triumph wreathing his fine 
lips as he looked steady defiance into her 
baffled but despairing eyes. 

The door swung to £>f itself, from the 
impetus given by the turning vehicle, 
and the next moment that petrified figure 
was whirled out of sight round the corner, 
and the fair young bride—the “little 


brown sparrow ’’—was savsd from the 
talons of the hawk. 

Butshe was nearly holpltps, now that all 
danger was over, and stood, white, pant¬ 
ing, trembling, while she clung to her 
companion for support. 

"Try to be calm, my dear young lady,” 
the gentleman kindly remarked. “ You 
are perfectly safe, and I shall be ha ipjr 
to serve you further in any way tint I 
can. Suppose we walk a little way from 
this funereal neighbourhood,” he added, 
as he glanced back at the gloomy array 
of carriages'that had so appalled Miss 
Gordon. 

Ho began to move down the street as he 
spoke, and Ruth observed that he limped 
as 1)0 walked. 

Then she notic-d that ho was ile- 
foriiietl—one leg wis s mi jwhafc almrtim 
than the other, and liis left shoulder wai 
lower than its fellow. 

The feeling of sympathy that at once 
flooded her tender heart made her forget 
herself, and did much towards helping 
her to recover her composure, while iiK 
the same time she was struggling t) re¬ 
member when and whore she had pre- 
viou.sIy heard that deep, rieh-tonod voice. 

“You are very Jcind, sir,” she began, 
as she lifted a grateful glaiiee to his face. 

'J'lien she stopped short, a look of 
startled recognition leaping into her 
eyes. 

" Why,” she cried, “this is tho see.md 
time that you have save<i mo f-un a gri'at 
danger 1” 

The gentleman looked astonished at lier- 
words, then bent a searching glaiioe upon 
that beautiful, upturned face. 

“ Can it be po-'sihlo T' he said, wliile a 
luminous' smile lighted up his who!'' 
countenance. “ Yes, if is the same young- 
lady who lost her purse upon one of th.- 
Fall River boats two years ago! Well, 
strange things liappen in this world 1” he 
added, a look of peculiar sadness leaping 
into his eyes. “ I hardly expected I should 
ever meet you again, although I b.ave often 
wondered what became of you and also of 
that cowardly wretch who a.S3ailod you.” 

But even though she had recogni-ied 
him, Ruth found it difficult to believe 
that he had ever been the splendidly 
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foi-med man who had so gallantly come to 
her rescue on that memorable occasion. 

She could have wept, too, as she looked 
upon his misshapen figure, observing the 
hilting step, and how thin he had grown, 
although even now his frame was massive 
and showed traces of its former noble 
proportions. 

His face was pale, and betrayed evi¬ 
dences of keen suffering, both physical 
and mental; but it was a face whose 
power of attraction was something won- 
d’ rl'ul. When she had s^ en him before, 
she had thought him a remarkably hand¬ 
some man; but now there was something 
more than m“re regularity of features .and 
heulthfnl colouring to ch.arm the eye: 
t nth, nobility, and a peculiar refinement, 
t'jieiher with an inexpressible sadness, 
were stamped upon every line, while the 
grave, tweet, brown eyes and the 
luminous smile that at times played 
about his sensitive mouth would have 
diawn the most timid child to him. 

“ Oh, I am so gliid it happened to be 
you again to-day,” Ruth exclaimed, with 
the frank ingenuousness of a child. 
“ That dreadful woman frightened me 
nearly to death. Do you know who she 
is S'” 

” Yes, I have known her for some years,” 
the gentleman quietly replied, but with a 
sudden coldness in his tones. “How came 
you to be with her, .aud evidently such an 
unwilling companion!'” 

Ruth briefly related her strange adven¬ 
ture, and wondered to see the peculiar 
changes of expression that flitted over the 
gentleman’s lace as she did so. 

“She is the strangest'person I ever 
met,” she ooncluded, with a shiver of re¬ 
pulsion. “ It almost seemed to me as if 
she must be deranged.’’' 

“ 1 imagine she is, and hopelessly so,” 
r 'turned her companion, his lips curling 
with a touch of scorn and bitterne-s; 
" morally, mentally, and spiritually; there 
is no one more hopelessly deranged than 
a soulless womarf. And so yon are Ralph 
Plympton’s wife ?” he added, suddenly 
changing the subject and regarding her 
with peculiar earuesiness. 

“ Yes; we were married this morning. 
But do you also know my husband ?” 


Ruth questioned, flushing, but looking 
surprised. 

“ No, Mrs. Plympton, I have not that 
honour, but—I have heard of him. Now 
allow me to introduce myself.” 

He passed her a card as he spoke, and 
she read upon it the name, “ Basil Mere¬ 
dith." 

CHAPTER VII, 

“TEARS ON one’s wedding-DAT ARE 
OMINOUS. ” 

Hiitefnl to me, as are the gates of hell, 

Is he who, biding one thing in liis heart, 

Uttern another. 

Ruth’s heart thrilled with sudden 
tenderness, and tears rushed untddden 
to her eyes, as she read the name of the 
man who, for the second time, had come 
so opportunely to her aid. 

She had once had a dear brother who 
had been called Basil, and who had died 
when he was only ten years of age. 

Thus the fondest memories were asso¬ 
ciated with the name; then, too, it meant 
so much—royal, kingly, it was inter¬ 
preted ; and, looking up into the noble 
face beside her, she «vas sure that those 
attributes must be. prominent features 
of Basil Meredith’s character. 

“ Thank you,” she said,* with lips that 
trembled with repressed emotion. “ I 
have often wished that I might know 
your name. And now,” she added, lifting 
an anxious glance to him, “ I really have 
no idea where I am—New York is like an 
unexplored labyrinth to me ; so if you 
will kindly put me in a way to got back 
to the Ellsmere Hotel, I Shall be obliged 
to yon. I am sure that Mr. Plympton 
must already have become greatly 
alarmed over'my long absence.” 

“Certainly I will; I was upon the 
point of proposing the same thing 
you,” her companion responded, adding, 

“ If you will walk with me to the next 
corner, I will get a carriage for you.” 

They at once bent their steps thither, 
and presently the young wife was seated 
in a vehicle. 

" Now you •will soon be safely back at 
the Ellsmere,” Mr. Meredith remarked, a 
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Inminous smile lighting up his whole 
faee as he closed the door, after haring 
assisted her to enter," and I can vouch 
for the reliability of the driver, as I have 
known him a long time.” 

“ You are very kind, Mr. Meredith, 
and I thank you more than I can ex¬ 
press,” said Both,'as she impulsively put 
out her hand to him in farewell. 

He took it, holding it a moment in a 
gentle, friendly clasp, then released it. 

“ 1 am very glad that I happened to 
ho near to give you assistance,” he re¬ 
turned, as he lifted his hat and bowed to 
hor in farewell. 

She gazed wistfully after him, wonder¬ 
ing if she would over meet him again, as 
ho stepped forward to speak to the driviT, 
and the next moment she was rolling 
rapidly down town, feeling devoutly 
thankful over her escape from the power 
of that malicious, unprincipled woman. 

She was wholly unconscious, however, 
that her now friend and champion was 
seated upon the box besidi! the coachman, 
he having resolved not to leave her until 
she was safe under the protootiou of her 
husband, although he bad delioalely re¬ 
frained from appearing to force his added 
obligation upon he^. 

When the carriage stopped before the 
I'illsmere Hotel, Mr. Meredith alighte<l 
on the. opp'siio side and stood iu its 
shadow, while the driver assisted his jias- 
svnger to the ground. 

He stood there quietly watching her 
until she disappeared within the hotel, 
when he entered the carriage, and was 
driven back up town. 

Ruth had seiroely crossed the thres¬ 
hold of the house, when Ralph came 
flying towards her, looking white aud 
anxious. Ho had seen her alight from 
the carriage while watching for her from 
the reading-room, which commanded a 
view of the entrance, 

• He had been out in the street several 
times in search >)f her, for he had beeouie 
very much alarmed over her absence. 

“ Ruth, my darling, where on earth 
have you been ail this time?” he ex¬ 
claimed, as he reached her side and 
eagerly grasped both her hands. * 

“ Oh. Ralph, I have had such a 


strange adventure!” the young wife re¬ 
marked, as she clung to him, aud heaving 
a long sigh of relief as she realized that 
she was safe with him once more. 

But at the same time her blue eyes 
searched his face with unwonted earnest¬ 
ness, as she recalled the strange things 
that Inez Gordon had told her regarding 
her “ faithless lover.” 

“ An adventure! I should imagine so, 
indeed, from the time you were gone,” 
Ralph returned. Then he added, a frown 
of annoyance sweeping over his face, 
“ Who was that humpbacked fellow on 
the seat with the driver?” 

” Oh, Ralph," Ruth cried, in surprise 
and flushing, “ did lie come all the way 
with me? I am sure J did not know it; 
but it certainly was very kind of him. 
But he isn’t really humpbacked; one 
shoulder is defi ruied, and it is such a 
pity,for ho is a perfect gentleman—tlie 
vei V nicest one I have met in a long time, 
and ”- 

“ Oh, indeed I Thank you I” interposed 
the young husband, in a jealous tone. 

"There, dear; joii know, of course, f 
was not thinking of you wlieii 1 said 
that,” said Ruth, nestling closer to him. 

" But really he isa thorough geutl-man, in 
spite of his deformity, and he helped lue 
out of a dreadful situation.” 

“ Well, well I tell me about it,” was 
the somewhat impatient rejoinder. 

“ Wait, please, until we get to our own 
room,” Itutli relumed, iu a low t.pnc, as 
she glanced at some people who we o 
passing them. 

Nothing more was said until they were 
in their own apartment, and I he do .r 
closed, when Ruth, seating her=elf where 
she could note every expression of her 
husband’s face, proceeded to give an ac¬ 
count of what had befallen her during 
hor absence. 

Ralph sat quietly listening until she 
spoke of her aceejitance c^f the strange 
woman’s olli'r to take her back to tlic 
hotel, when he <‘xclaimed, excitedly : 

“ You precious little goose! didn’t yo'i 
know better than that? You never shoulil 
accept such attentions fr.nn an utt< r 
stranger, especi.ally in a great city like 
this.” 
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■".I ought to have known better, I.own,” 
■ rebirned Ruth. flushing; " but she Seemed 
80 kind and friendly, so truly a lady, that 
. I did not once think of imputing any 
wrong motive to her; although I realize 
now that she exerted a strong influence 
over me, ahd I seemed to be acting under 
her wil! rather than my own, I soon found 
out, however, that she was a perfect fury, 
or, possibly, she may bo deranged, as Mr. 
; Meredith taid," the concluded, shooting 
a tioiibled g>anci’ at he companion. 

“ klr, Meredith f” repeated Ralph, in- 
quiiingly. 

" Y( s', I lie gentleman who came home 
with me,” Ruth explained, as she passed 
him the card that had been given to 
her. 

Then she went on to tell how she had 
not observed that she was being cairied 
in a direction opposite to that which 
should have be< n taken until they turned 
into a with- nviiiue, when she had de¬ 
manded a r< a on for .such a proceeding. 

" But wliat Could have bi-en her object 
Who was tliis wom.an ? DidnT you learn 
her niiiuc.l”’ questioned Ralph, with eager 
curiosity. 

Yes; she told iiic that her uamo was— 
Inej! Gordon.” 

“ Inez Gordon !” repeated Ra'ph Plymp- 
ton, in a hoarse, startled tone, and with 
suddenly whilening lips. “ Inez Gordon ! 
Who—wh<> on earth is she.''” he added, 
making a mighty effort to recover him¬ 
self. 

Ralph,” cried the young wife, with 
a sharp note of pain in her tones and a 
terrible heart-sinking as ehe observed 
his emotion, “don’t try to deceive me or 
to cover up anything. If you have made 
any mistakes in the p.ast, it would be 
more noble to acknowledge them, and I 
would fa'l-rather have you tell me truly 
than to feel that there is any secret to 
stand as a barrier between us in the 
future. This girl has evidently known 
you well, and there can be no mistake 
regarding her identity, for she told me 
that she happened to be driving by this 
hotel when we arrived to-day, and recog¬ 
nized you. She declared that she ought 
to have been your wife rather than I; 
that you had played h^r -false. She 


called you her ‘ faithless lover,’ and con¬ 
fessed that she bad deliberately decoyed 
me for the purpose of separating us aiid 
making you suffer. Now, Ralph, tell me 
the truth—do not let us begin our life 
with a wretched mystery overshadowing 
it. Who is this Inez Gordon? What hsa 
she been to yon in tbe past? There 
must be some reason for what she has 
done to-day—some cause for the revenge¬ 
ful feeling she cherishes against you.” 

There was an awkwaid silence for a 
moinrnt after the young wife concluded, 
during which Ralph i’lympton sat with a 
white, averted face and sullen, moody 
brow. 

At last be looked up and mot Ruth’s 
wistful, inquiring eye->, the expres-ion of 
keen pain on her t.eautiful face smiting 
him with a sense of remorse. 

“The girl must be mad—deranged, as 
you have said—to fill your lioad with ar y 
such nonsense,"he remaiked; hut his ey< s 
waverrd and his tones did not have tl e 
ring of sincerity and truth in them. “ I 
did moit Inez Gordon in Paris, while I 
was abroad—I got iii with a sot of 
Americans there, and bad a rather giy 
time for three or four months—and from 
the moment of our introductioo she 
showed a decided preferincc for my 
society; indtod, I may as well confess 
that she plainly betrayed „that I neiided 
only t o pn pose to her to have her accept 
me. But as for my ever commit'ing raj- 
self to her, it is false—a lie ! ‘ Faithless 

lover,’ indeed!” he interposo.l, indie- 
nantly. “ Why, Ruthie, darling, I never 
loved anv one but you. That girl has 
Hpauish blood in her veins, and tiicre is 
altogether too much thunder and light¬ 
ning in her composition to suit me.” 

“ Ralph ! Ralph 1 you are sure ? You 
must not deceive me!” cried Ruth, 
springing to his side and searching his 
face for a moment wilh troubled eyes. 

Then she threw herself, weeping, upoa 
his breast, and sobbed: 

“ Oh, I could not live, b uind to you nil 
my life, knowing that you had loved and 
been false to another!” 

Ralph Plympton folded his fair wife 
close in his arnas and soothed her with 
fond, loving words, and yet, even while 
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thus engaged, there was a look on his 
face that was not pleasant to see. - 
" My darling—my own!" he mur¬ 
mured, with his lips pressed agiinst her 
cheek, “can you doubt that my heart 
belongs to you when I have made you 
my wife in spite of all oppos tion ? I su^ 
pose I could have married Inez Gordon u 
I had wished, and doubtless she imagines 
herself deeply aggrieved bemuse, since I 
paid her some friendly attention, I did 
not fall a willing victim at her feet. She 
has a large fortune in her own right, and 
is a descendant of an old English family, 
in which there is a slight mixture of 
Spanish blood. The governor and my 
mother would have been delighted with 
the match, beoau-io of hor„moncy and 
position, but, once having seen my sweet 
little wood violet, she had no charms for 
me. There, there, Jllue Eyes—little 
wife—dry these tears, or I shall begin to 
think that you have no confidence in your 
husband j and tears on one’s wedding-day 
are ominous.” 

IJe wiped them away with his own 
handkerchief as he ceased speaking, and 
kissed her again fondly. 

“But,” began Buth, sitting up and 
looking earnestly fhto his eyes—“ Imt 
why did you pr-tend not to know Inez 
Gordon when 1 first spoke of her?” 

The young man flushed at the un¬ 
expected question, and then he laughed 
lightly. 

“Well, to be frank, little one, I 
thought that if she hadn’t told yo>i any 
nonsense, it might be_just as well that 
yon should not know that we had ever 
met.” 

“ Oh, Ralph, please always be true! 
It is so much easier to overlook a mis¬ 
take confessed than wilful deoeption to 
conceal it,” Both earnestly returned. 

Again the young man flushed holly, 
awd a spark of anger leaped into his 
eyes at being thus admonished. 

If he experienced an impure to respond 
sharply, however, he restrained it, and 
simply answered: 

“ I will, love. Now kiss me, and then 
we will drop this unpleasant topic for 
eT-‘r.” 

He put his lips to hers, to receive the 


caress hS^had solicited ; but Kuth, laying 
hen two small hands upon his shoulder,s, 
and pushing him gently back so that he 
might gaze directly into her eyes, asked : 

“And, Ralph, you have never made 
love to that strange, beautiful woman, or 
given her reason to believe that you loved 
her P” 

“Never, my own,” he unhesitatingly 
answered. 

And yet, oven ns he said it, his mind 
reverted, with a strange sense of uneasi¬ 
ness, to a certain evening when ho and 
Inez Gordon had sat togethi“r, in a 
secluded arbour, during a fete at Ver- 
sailtes, and listened to the intoxicating 
strains of a fine band, and been conscious 
only of the alluring music and the pre¬ 
sence of each other. 

He remembered how the brilliant girl 
had swayed him, exerting—as Ruth had 
but just expressed it —“a .str.tnge in¬ 
fluence over him, until he seemed to be 
acting under the power of her will r.-ither 
than of his ownhow, almost before he 
was aware of the fact, he had found his 
arms around her supple form, and her 
head upon his breast, while their lips hi.d 
met in cares.ses which, even now, he could 
not recall without a thrill of mingled 
ecstasy and repulsion; how they had re¬ 
mained there, in each other’s embrace, 
until the mnsie had ceased, when, hi ing 
joined by friends, they had strolled back 
to their carriage, hut still under that 
mystic spell. 

Not a word of love had bren exchanged, 
but Ralph Vlympton well knew that Inez 
Gordon had every rea.s<'n—every right, 
indeed —to believe and expect that he 
would ask her to he his wife before 
another day should p%'s. 

And yet, when they met the next 
morning, lie had greeted her in a friendly, 
matt“r-of-fact manner that at once pro¬ 
claimed ho had no such intention, where¬ 
upon, after one eager, passionate, search, 
ing look into his face, she deliberately 
turned from him with a malicious smile 
on her lips, that had male him shiver 
whenever he had thought of it after¬ 
wards. 

That same day he left Paris, and they 
had never met since. 
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He regarded it as a very unfortunate 
as well as a very singular CTCumatance 
that Biith should have fallen into the 
hands of the proud beauty that after¬ 
noon, and upon her wedding-day, too ! 
Keally, it gave him an uncanny feeling, 
a disagreeable presentiment that it might 
have an ominous bearing upon their 
future. 

But his chief desire now was to restore 
his wife’s confidence in him, for he could 
plainly see that it lu 1 been somewhat 
shaken, and thus he had answered her in 
the positive, unhesitating way as above. 

But the little bride was not quite satis¬ 
fied, even yet, and with her great bine 
eyes still gravely fastened upon his, she 
continued: 

^'Andai'eyou quite sure, Ralph, that, 
if you should ever meet Miss Gordon in 
the future, she would have no influence 
over you ? that you could greet her with 
a clear conscience, and without a regret 
for what you have done to-day ?” 

“ My darling, Inez Gordon Cfiuld never 
have any but a repelling influence upon 
me, especially after the treatment you 
have received at her hamls. So kiss me, 
love, and lot ns forget her.” 


CII.iPTKB VIII. 

A SIB oes LOSS. 

Full from the fount of joys delicious springs 
Some bitter o’er the flowers its babbling 
venom flings. 

So Ruth kissed her husband and tried 
lo assure herself that she was perfectly 
■saiislied with his explanations, and that 
Inez Gordon, governed by spleen and 
wounded vanity, had falsely accused him. 

She was a sweet-tempered little body 
natuially, and, having made up her mind 
to drop the subject, she e.xerted her.-elf to 
dispel the small cloud that had arisen 
upon the horizon of their newly-wedded 
lives. 

After dinner Ralph took his bride to the 
theatre to pass away the evening. 

It was not the theatre seas'iu, but an 
enterprising company, taking advantage 
of the fact that most of the places of 
amusement were closed, was running a 


light opera that proved to be very popular, 
and so played to a crowded house almost 
every evening in spite of the beat. 

Our young couple soon became absorbed 
in the play, and, as they were strangers 
in the city, paid no attention to the 
people about them. 

The curtain had just fallen on the third 
act, and the eleoti io lights were turned 
on, thus flowing the whole auditorium 
with a blazo*of light, when some occult 
influence irresistibly drew Ralph Plym- 
ton’s eyes to the left-hand proscenium 
box. lie had glanced that way once 
before, but, up to the beginning of the 
third act. It had been nnoccupied. 

Now, however, the e wore three people 
in it—a g^tleiuan and two ladies, in 
full evening dress, and a great shock went 
quivering through every nerve of tlie 
young man’s body as he instantly recog¬ 
nized Inez (Jordon in one ot the ladies, 
and saw that her lorgnette was levelled 
directly at him. 

He had never seen her so handsome as 
she appeared at that moment, iihe was 
elegantly dressed, in satin, laces, and 
jewe's, and made a brilliant picture, 
seated among the rich draperies of the 
box. •• 

Her white teeth gleamed at him .an 
instant, and her red li^s curled in a 
malicious smile, as she siiw him 'Took up. 
but he turned quickly away, without 
appearing to have seen her, and did not 
once glance that way again. 

He kept his gaze steadily fixed upon 
the stage, but he took little note of 
the performance, and could not have 
described acliaracter th.it appeared irom 
that time until the opera was over. 

He became nervous and r. stless; so 
much so that Ruth feared that he had 
become weary of the play, aud proposed 
to go. He would not run away, however, 
although be would have been very gkad 
to do so, for he was conscious that tuose 
dusky eyes of Inez Gordon never once 
turned their^aze from him. 

There seemed to him t> be some¬ 
thing almost supcuiatural about that 
steady, unwavering look ; some peculiar 
influence that made him feel as if he had 
been bound hand and foot, figuratively 
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speaking, and was on the verge of being 
sacrificed to appease the wrath of a 
beautiful fiend. 

He was sincerely thankful when the 
performance terminated and he was re¬ 
leased from the disagreeable spell. 

“To-morrow we shall be beyond her 
roach—a week hence the broad Atlantic 
wi'l divide us,” he mnttcred, as he im¬ 
patiently made his way among the 
er >wd towards the foyer. But just as he 
reached the entrance, and was about to 
step outside, some onefrom behind touched 
him on the shoulder. 

He sfar'ed nervously and glanced 
back. 

An usher lifted his hat to him, slipped 
into hi.s hand a card that had been twice 
folded, and the next moment disappeared 
among the crowd. 

With a shiver of dread, the young 
iiiHU stealthi y tucked the bit of paste¬ 
board into a vest pocket, and then 
hastened out into the street. 

On reaching the hotel, he loft his young 
wife to retire, while lie went below, 
ostensibly for his customary smoke, hut 
in reality only to get an opportunity to 
examine that card which had so strangely 
come into his possessiftn. 

Kslph Plympton was no coward, but 
that same uncanny influence that he had 
experienced in the theatre still seemed to 
be upon him, while cold and sharp little 
prickles, like thrusts from the point of a 
needle, ran up and down his spine and 
thrilled along his nerves. 

Once outside his room, he strode to the 
nearest light, snatched the card from his 
pocket, unfolded it, with a not too steady 
hand, and read the single word : 

" Vendetta I” 

It was written in a pretty, ladylike 
hand, but every letter of which it was 
composed seemed to be alive with a 
cerkitiu ba'eful infiuence that made his 
flesh eieep anew. 

“ W hat a fool I was, ever to let her lead 
me ou as shedi't!” he muttered, under 
his breath, as he tore that piece of paste¬ 
board into atoms and then threw them 
away. 

Then he went downstairs and out into 
the street, where, forgetting to smoke, he 


walked up and down the pavement for half 
an hour, absorbed in troubled thought. 


It was late the next morning before 
Mr. and Mrs. Plympton left the hotel to 
go to the steamer, which was advertised 
to sail at noon. 

There was some delay and confusion, 
as there always is, in getting their bag¬ 
gage off, and the young couple had only 
time to reach the pier and get safely on 
board the Germanic when the last whistle 
was blown. 

They stood together on deck, watching 
the movements of the sailors and the men 
on the pier as they removed the gangway 
and threw off the ropes, observing the 
final farewells, the waving of hands and 
fluttering of handkerchiefs between some 
of the passengeis and their friends on 
shore, while the •'rent ve-sel swung 
slowly away from her moorings, when 
suddenly Ituth .startled her husband by 
uttering a sharp cry of pain and dismay, 
while she seized his arm and lifted to 
him a face as white as marble. 

"Oh, Xtalpli, Ibilpli, what have I 
done f” she cried, tremulously. 

“ My darling, what do you mean ? 
What troubles you so ?” he inquired, 
alarmed by her looks and tones of dis¬ 
tress. 

“ 1 am so sorry! Wo inu.st go back ! 

I cannot go on 1” she faltered, and cling¬ 
ing to him with trembling hands. 

" ftutli, hush!” he returned, in a low, 
imperative tone, for he feared her s'range 
emotion would attract the attention of 
their fellow-voyagers. “You know we 
cannot go back,” he added, more gmitly. 

“ Now tell me what disturbs you so,” 

“Oh, Ralph, I have toigotten that 
certificate—our marriage certific.rte ! i 
left it in the Bible on the table,” the 
young wife explained, in gre.it agitation. 
“ I had no pocket, the bag was looked, 
and you had the key, so I just placed it 
between the leaves, intending to give it to 
you again when you came up, but so many 
things have happened since that 1 never 
once thought of it until now.” 

A look of dismay swept over -Ralph 
Plympton’s countenance at this iuforma- 
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tion; but it passed almost instantly,-and 
the next moment he smiled reassuringly 
into the pale, distressed face looking so 
pathetically up into his. 

“Is that all?” he questioned, lightly. 
“ Why, from your manner I almost began 
to fear that you had repented of having 
become Mrs. Plyrapton, and was upon the 
point of repudiating the name .and de¬ 
serting me,” he added, in a bantering 
tone. “ It was a careless thing to do, I 
admit,” he went on, more gravely, “ but 
it is a matter that can easily be reme¬ 
died.” 

“Can it? How ?■’ eagerly questioned 
Butli, while the frightened look began to 
die out of her eyes. 

“ You know tin! pilot goci out beyond 
Sandy Hook with ns, then returns to New 
York. I c. tn send a m.-ssage by him to 
the proprietor of the hotel, asking him 
to look for the pap t immediately, and 
post it to our address in London.” 

“Oh, e.an you do that?” cried the 
young wife, in a tone of intense r.diof. 

"Certainly, and we shall doubtless re¬ 
ceive it almost as soon as we arrive, as 
another steamer will sail within a couple 
of days, so do not grieve your heart any’ 
more abovit it,” the young man eoneludod, 
fondly. 

“ I am very, very glad,” sighed Ruth, 
looking greatly c.omforted. 

“ Well, even if it should not he found— 
even if we should never foo it again, it 
wouldn’t be such a serious matter,” 
her husband continued, and desirous of 
banishing the look of anxiety that still 
rested on her brow, “for we could easily 
apply for a copy; and besides, there are 
the rojords to corroborate the fact if it 
should ever be disputed, which is absurd 
to contemplate.” 

" True,” thoughtfully re.sponded Ruth ; 
“still, I would rather have the certificate, 
and I cannot forgive myself for my care¬ 
lessness—so many things are liable to 
happen, you know.” 

“Well, dear, do not give the matter 
another thought; I will not have our 
honeymoon spoiled by useless regrets," 
returned the young husband, with play¬ 
ful authority; and drawing her hand 
within his arm, he began to walk about 


the vessel, striving to interest her in the 
novel sights around them, and hoping 
thus to distract her thonghts from the 
unpleasant subject. 

Yet Ralph Piympton himself was more 
disturbed over the incident than he would 
have been willing to acknowledge, while 
for days afterwards it seemed as if some 
mocking fiend were ringing in his ears, 
continual changes upon those last signi¬ 
ficant words that Ruth had utterqd—“ so 
many things arc liable to happen you 
know.” 

So many strange things had already 
happened during the last twenty-four 
hours, that he found himself growing 
nervous, oppressed, and apprehensive, 
although he could not have giv<!n an 
adequate reason for such a stito of 
mind. 

He knew tli.at he had been guilty of a 
rash aot inp“rsnading Ruth to marry him 
upon the impulse of the moment, as he 
had done; in braving his father’s wrivth 
and his mother’s pride, and assuming the 
responsibility of the young girl’s ha])pi- 
ncss and their united expenses upon an 
income which, though ample for a coupln 
governed by reasonable desires, had 
liitherto been hardly adequate to cover 
even his own individual expenditures. 

Then, again, Ruth’s alventure of the 
previous day had admonished him that 
imprudences of the past were liable to 
arise to confront him in a most avvkwsrd 
and uncomfortable fashion, and when lie 
least expected them. Again, that threat 
of vengeancp that had been thrust into 
his hands on leaving the theatre the night 
before still gave him, whenever he 
thought of it, a very unpleasant sensa¬ 
tion, something like that of standing over 
a slumbering volcano which, at any 
moment, was hable to become aotji^e and 
destructive. 

And now, to cap the climax, the . .iifi- 
ca-e proving his marriage with Ruth hud 
been lost, and although he did not really 
attach any-importance to this latter cir¬ 
cumstance, it was nevcrthehjss another 
unfortunate incident to help swell the list 
of his annoyances. 

But he WHS young and sanguine—he 
never allowed himself to dwell long upon 
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anything of a troublesome nature, if ho 
could avoid doing so, and thus ho sought 
to throw off the unusual sense of depres¬ 
sion that bad assailed him. 

After reassuring Euth ns above, he tooh 
her down to the'T state-room, where 
leaving her to arrange their belongings 
according to her own idea.s of comfort, he 
sought an officer of the vessel, and, telling 
him that he had left something behind 
in New VorK-, asked what would be his 
surest and quickest way of getting a 
message to the proprietor of the fillsmere 
Hotel. 

The man told him that a special de¬ 
livery letter would be the most expedi¬ 
tious method of accomplishing Jiis object, 
and Balph accordingly penned a note to 
the manager of the Kllsmeie, telling him 
where the missing certiflcalo could be 
found, and asking him to post it imme¬ 
diately to the address which be would 
find enclosed. 

'This lu> delivered, togotlier with a 
liberal fee, into the hands of the pilot, 
with instructions to post it as soon as he 
landed; then, feeding tii.at lie had done' 
all that was necessary, .and ho noe'd have 
no further anxiety regarding the matter, 
he wont below to seek for Bath. 

She also soeiued to *liave regained her 
.accustomed serenity, and appeared per¬ 
fectly reassured when Balph told her what 
he had done. 

Lunch was served soon afterwards, and 
they hastened to the dining-room, hungry 
and eager for their first meal on ship- 
hoard. They wore fortunate in securing 
good scabs at the table, where they gave 
themselves up to the enjoyment of the 
present and the ple.asant occupation of 
studying the faces and characters of their 
fellow-voyagers, who on their part were 
not long in making the discovery that 
they ■ d a bride and groom on board, 
and ifdingly became deeply interested 
in tV' devoted couple. 

Afterthe meal w.as over they went upon 
the hurricane deck for a promenade, and 
Itnth became enthusiastic over the pure 
bracing air, tho rolling waves, and the 
novelty of this her first experience upon 
“ the wide, the boundless sea.” 

They had just made, their second turn. 


and were chatting away like two happy 
children, when Buth suddenly stopped 
short in some remark she was making and 
uttered a cry of astonishment, which 
instantly attracted the attention of a 
gentleman who stood near them, and who 
had been leaning idly against the shelter 
that protected the gangway leading to 
tho deck. 

He turned and looked searchingly into 
her rosy, animated face, started siiglitly, 
then moved toward-; her, a luuiiuou; 
smile lighting his whole countenanc , 
while be lificd his hat in .a respectful 
saluLation. 

Tho stranger was Basil Meredith 1 
CUAPTKR IX. 

"sajE W'lLfj BE A. WBETOHED WOMAN ALt. 

IFER LIVE.” 

.Toy comes and goes, hope ebbs and flows 
l,iko tins wave; 

Cluingo doth unkuit the ti-ampiil strength of 
men. 

Yes, Basil Meredith w.as also a p.as- 
senger on tho Germanic, and bound 
upon an important, yet v<ay trying, 
errand abroad. 

“ Oh, Kalph,” Itnth exelaimed, the 
moment she rocognizFul him, a note of 
eager pleasure in her tones, “ ttiis is the 
gentleman who was so kind to me yester¬ 
day. Mr. Meredith, this is a dohghtful 
surprise. And now let me introduce itiy 
husband, Mr. Plyrupton.” 

The two gentlemen greeted each other 
cordially, although Kalph did not fail to 
recall, with a secret twinge, hi.s pret'y 
wife’s remark of the prev ions day re¬ 
garding her new acquaintance, that he 
was “ the very- nicest gentleman that she 
had met in a long time.” 

He could hut own, however, that fhe 
had reason for thinking so, ar lie looked 
into tho liamlsome, reflmd, and intelli¬ 
gent f!u:e: noted that luminous smile, 
wliich was its chief charm; tho deep, soul¬ 
ful, brown eyes, aud tho giaudly-shaped 
brow above them. 

He thanked him, with a few well-chosen 
words, for the service he had rendered hi.s 
wife the day before, aad then, ignoring 
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tliu strange events that had led up to it, 
adroitly changed the subject. 

■' I had not the remotest idea, Mrs. 
Plyuip'on, when I bade jou farewell 
yesterday, that we would be fellow- 
travellers to-day,” Basil Meredith re¬ 
marked to Kuth, after a slight pause in 
his conversation with her hushand. 

“ Neither had I,’’she answered, smiling 
brightly up at him, ” but I am .sure I am 
vrry glad. I was sorry when I parted 
from you to think that I might never 
meet you again,” she ingenuously con¬ 
cluded. 

“ Thank you,” he returned, meeting her 
lovely eyes with an earnest look, in which 
tliere was a certain wisthilness that 
touohed her deeply. “ What trifling in¬ 
cidents sometimes throw together people 
who otherwise might never have met, and 
give them a lifelong interest in each 
other !” 

“ That is true,” the young w.lfe gravely 
responded, but flushing at the delicate 
coniphment implied in the words “ life¬ 
long Intel est,” yet thinking that the 
incidents which had thrown them together 
upon two different occasions had been 
anything but “ trifling,” at least to her. 

“I trust you are none the worse to* 
day for the harsh treatment you received 
yesterday,” Mr. Meredith observed, a 
light cloud flitting over his countenance. 

“ Oh, no,” Kuth replied, although she 
lost something of her brilliant colour as 
she recalled all that occurred, and the 
anxious fears and doubts that had arisen 
in connection therewith ; “ but all the 
same ”—with a nervous little laugh—“ I 
am very glad to get away from New 
York.” 

They stood chatting for a few minutes 
longer, then Mr. Meredith excused him¬ 
self and went below. 

“ Isn’t he nice, Kalph ?” Kuth ques¬ 
tioned, eagerly, as soon as ho was beyond 
hearing. 

Indeed he is; but it is a great pity 
t hat he is so out of shape,” the young, man 
returned, with a deprt calory shrug of his 
own fine, broad shoulders. 

“ And he bad such a splendid physique 
when I saw him before; he bore himself 
like a king, and walked with a step as 


proud, firm, and elastic .i’ your own. I 
wonder what terrible ocident has de¬ 
formed him,” said Kutli with a sad face 
and a regretful sigh. 

“ He looks as if he haii been very ill,” 
Ralph responded, “and somehow. In- 
impresses me as alsohav ng some heavy 
burden on his mind.” 

“ Yes, 1 observed that loo,” the young 
wife remarked. “ 1 wonder it Mis- 
Gordon could have an.i thing to dowiili 
it. Her knew her insl.intly, yesterday, 
and .she acted very slr.mgely when she 
saw him. 'Thun, when 1 asked him if he 
thought she might nob he deianged, he 
said, with such a strange look and tone, 
that there could not be much doubt that 
she was hopelessly so—that there was no 
one more hopelessly deranged than a soul¬ 
less woman." 

“ Humph !” said Ralph, thoughtfully, 
“ that was rather a peculiar remark; be 
must know her well to have said that. 
You did not mention it yesterday.” 

“No, I did not think of it; neither did 
I think to tell you that he said he had 
heard of you. I wonder how !” 

Ralph wondered also, and, putting 
this and that together, he came to the 
conclnsion that Mrf Meredith must have 
heard of him through his acquaintance 
with Inez Gordon. 

They met him everyday after that, and 
found liim extremely genial and enter¬ 
taining. Ruth, particularly, was very 
strongly attracted to him, her warmest 
sympathies being excited in his behalf on 
account of the unaccountable sadness that 
seemed to enshroud him, and also because 
of his deformity. 

He lent her several entertaining books, 
of which he appeared to have an vin- 
limited supply, while sometimes he would 
come to sit beside her and read aloud 
some entertaining sketch or bit of poetry, 
after which they would fall to di»cus«iog 
its merits, and thus every interview 
served to reveal to li -r something new 
and more to be admired in his chaiaeter. 

He could be merry, too, and often would 
make her laugh heartily by relating some 
amusing anecdote, while he himself 
always seemed brighter and happier for 
their little bit of fun. 
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One day she ren arked to him: 

“ You have escap ed sea-sickness as well 
as we. Are you never ill_ during a 
voyage ?” 

“ No, even thougl I have crossed the 
Atlantic many time- ; but—I have other 
ills to bear that ai-. tar worse than sea¬ 
sickness,” ill! retm -d, glancing down, 
with a sad smi! , at his misshapen 
shoulder. 

It was the tirs' time that he had ever 
referred to his misfortune, and Euth 
flushed sensitively, and yet she was 
touched that he should feel friendly 
enough with her to speak of it. 

“ Ah, do you suffer from that ?” she 
gently in(iuired, a pitiful gleam in her 
lovely eyes. 

“ Intensely, at times; it is for that I 
am going abroad," he said. “ I have 
tried all kinds of treatment in my own 
country, and now I am going to' Paris to 
see what French surg ry can do for me. 
I am not what 1 was, Mrs. Plympton, 
when I met you two years ago," he con¬ 
cluded, with a sad smiie. 

“How—did it happen?” Bath ques¬ 
tioned, softly. 

The inquiry might have seemed curious 
and almost impertia<Ait from any one 
else, but the tune, the look, the slight 
quiver of the sweet, tensi ive lips, told 
her companion that her whole soul was 
thrilling with sympathy for and womanly 
iuterist in him. 

Hut the effect which it produced sent a 
terrible shock quivering through the 
fair young wife, for the man suddenly 
grew deadly white, while his face became' 
almost convulsed with agony over some 
blighting memory which her query 
seemed to h.ave aroused. 

“ Oh, forgive me! don’t tell me! I 
should not have asked that,” she tremu¬ 
lously faltered, an expression of dismay 
sweeping over her own features. 

“ Nay, do not be troubled or reproach 
yourself,” he replied, reassuringly, as he 
quickly recovered himself. " It is a great 
comfort, believe me, to a lone man 
situated as 1 am, to know that there is 
even one true, gentle woman in the world 
to feel an int rest in him. My defor¬ 
mity,” he went on, the lines about hia 


mouth hardening a trifle, " was caused 
by an accident, shortly after I met you, 
two years ago.” 

He paused a momentand then resumed, 
in a Cold, repressed tone : 

“ A few months previous to that time, 
I had learned to love, and believed I had 
won, a very beautiful woman. To me she 
seemed to be the most perfect being in 
the wide world, and I allowed myself to 
make a veritable idol of her. We were 
to be married just one mouth after my 
meeting with you. A few days later wo 
went together to call upon a friend, and 
it seemed to me that there eould be no 
one living so inexpressibly happy as I was 
that day in the companionship of my 
betrothed. 

“ I had just assisted her to enter the 
carriage, after leaving the house of our 
friend, and was about to follow, when a 
newspaper was blown beneath the feet of 
my horses, and they instantly took fright. 
I sprang to their heads, and tried to 
hold and calm them, but, with that 
paper still rattling about their heels, 
they became qtterly unmanageable, and, 
though I checked them just long enough 
to give my companion time to spring 
uninjured to the ground, I was thrown 
beneath them andterribly trampled upon, 
the carriage also p .ssiug over me, as 
they sprang forward in their mad 
flight. 

I was taken up unconscious, and for 
weeks ray life was despaired of. When I 
finally began to mend, it was to learn that 
I was a hopeless cripple. Of course, I 
could not bow submissively to such a 
terrible decree, and persisted in trying 
every skilful surgeon within my reach. 
The most that any of them have done 
tor mo has been to give me tiiiiperary 
relief from my pain ; they tell me that is 
all I can expect. But I am young—only 
twenty-seveg—^and I rebel against the 
prospect of a long life of suffering, to say 
nothing of being hampered with this 
misshapen body; so I' resolved to make 
one more effort to better my condition, 
and my present errand abroad is to test 
the skill of certain renowned surgeons in 
France. 1 am obliged to confess, how¬ 
ever, that I have but little hope to cheer 



me on my way," tie oonelnded, in «tone 
that was inexpressibly sad. 

Buth uttered a long sigh of regret as he 
ceased, white two great tears, escaping 
from beneath her golden lashes, rolled 
orer her cheek and fell upon her bands 
W they lay upon her lap. 

Basil Meredith saw them, and started 
■lightly, while a flush arose to his temples. 

" Ah, pray do not grieve like that for 
me," he said, in an unsteady voice. “ I 
am unused to sympathy, for I live almost 
the life of a recluse, having no relatives. 
Even the woman from whom I had the 
right to expect so much turned from my 
misshapen body in contempt the first 
time she saw me after my accident, and 
Coolly informed me that she could never 
marry an unsightly cripple.” 

“ Oh, how utterly heartless !” breathed 
Eulh, in a shocked tone; “ and after you 
had saved her life at the risk of your own, 
and at such a sacrifice !" 

" Yes, there can be no doubt that my 
promptness in checking the horses was 
her salvation,” said Mr, Meredith. 

‘‘Then she owed her life, her deepest 
gratitude and love, to you. She should 
have regarded it her highest privilege to 
devote her future to you and your com¬ 
fort," cried the young wife, earnestly. 

‘‘ But she did not love me, you per¬ 
ceive,” responded Basil Meredith, in a 
bitter tone. 

‘‘ How could she help it ?” Buth im¬ 
pulsively exclaimed, as she lifted a look 
half of wonder, half of admiration to 
him ; and then she blushed rosily at her 
own words. 

Mr. Meredith’s gloomy brow cleared, 
and he laughed out musically. 

Then removing the cap from his head, 
he bowed low before her. 

‘‘ Thank you, Mrs. Plympton t I have 
not had such a genuine compliment for 
years,” he said; then- added, with a 
strange thrill in his tones, ‘‘ If I conldonly 
have had a sister like you to turn to during 
these years of trouble and suffering, I 
should have been a far happier man. How¬ 
ever," ho went on, straightening him¬ 
self, and lifting his fine head proudly, 
"altboagh the awakening from that fair 
dream of my life was a rude one, I have i 


since been tbaukftil tb'at it was a timely 
one, and hare come to regard theauthor of 
what was once a bitter disappointment 
with only pity and contempt. There is 
nothing so pitiful and despiewe as a soul¬ 
less woman." 

" Ah,” thought Buth, with sudden en¬ 
lightenment, '* that ‘ soulless woman ’ was 
- Inez Gordon; she never could have really 
loved him, or she would not have thrown 
him over. What if he is a little deformed 
and lame F—he is perfectly grand, morally 
and intellectually, and any woman might 
be proud to be his wife I That was two 
years ago,” she went on, musingly; ‘‘ then 
it could not have been so very long ago 
that Kalph met her. I wonder if she 
really cared for him ? Ah, no ”—with a 
sudden start—” for she told me she had 
‘ broken her heart for another before she 
ever met him ’!' Then she did love—as 
well, perhaps, as she could love any one 
besides herself—Basil Meredith, and it 
was only her pride that kept her from 
marrying him. She was like a ghost yes¬ 
terday, when she saw him, and there was 
in her eyes a look of despair that told of 
keen suffering.” 

She seemed so grave and thoughtful, 
Mr. Meredith beg^n to fear that he had 
saddened her with his doleful story. 

‘‘ I am afraid I have wearied you,” he 
■ gently remarked. " Pr^y, Mr8'..Plympton, 
do not let what I have told you weigh 
upon your heart for one moment. I hardly 
know how I happened to tell yon this 
story, that has never passed my lips be¬ 
fore, unless it was because your gentle 
.and womanly sympathy charmed it from 
me.” 

“ I am thankful that you deemed me 
worthy of your confidence,” Buth gently 
returned; ‘‘but it was a dreadful thing 
for that woman to turn coldly from you 
when you needed her most.” 

“ I should have offered her her freedom, 
even if she had not repudiated me,* the 
gentleman quietly returned. " Do yon 
not think she would be justified in accept¬ 
ing it ?” 

‘‘Justified! Nol No true woman would 
have listened to such a suggestion. She 
would have clung to you all the more 
fondly.” 
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" But it would be a sad thi&g to baVa a 
peerlessly beautiful wopian bound to suob 
a shapeless clog”-- he began, bitterly. 

“Don’t! oh, please do not spesyk like 
that!” Bath interposed, a wave of pain 
creeping over her beautiful face. 
“This ”—just tuuohing him with .the tips 
of her taper fingers, while she lifted her 
wonderful eyes, in which there was almost 
a look of reverence, to- his—" thU is not 
the real you; that no accident could 
change ; that would still have been hers ; 
and she will be a wretched woman all her 
life to have lost so much.” 

The young man gazed at her wonder- 
ingly for a moment. He was profoundly 
touched. His lips were tremulous, and, 
but for bis manhood, he could almost 
have wept over her divinely comforting 
words. 

“Mrs. Plympton,” he sa'd, at last, but 
in a voice that was far from steady, 
“ you are the sweetest comforter in the 
world. You shame me; and, henci-forth, 
1 wintry to Vie worthy of the tribute you 
have just paid me.” 


CUAPfEB X. 

COMING EVENTS otsT THBIK SHADOW.S 
BKEOItE.” 

Pate steals aleug with silent tread, 

Pound oftenest in wlmt least we dre-ail, 
Prowns in tlie storm with angry brow, 

But in the snnsbino strikes the blow. 

Por several days afterwards Bnth was 
almost constantly haunted by the sad 
story that Basil Meredith had related. 

Again and again she would seem to sea 
the look of pain that had clouded his ex¬ 
pressive brown eyes; the sensitive quiver 
about his mouth; the pallor that 
blanched his face to the hue of marble, 
and the beads of agony that lay upon 
massive brow as he spoke of the 
gieat sorrow of his life. She never forgot 
the vivid word-picture that he had por¬ 
trayed for her—that graphic sketch of 
those prancing, terrified horses, as ha 
vainly sn-ove to control them j while that 
lieaiitiful girl, iuteut only upon her own 
safety, had sprung to the grovmd. She 
saw the swaying carriage, that proi^d 


fonn thkown to the earth and ruthlessly 
trampled beneath the iron hoofs. She 
sa'^r him lyinp; there, bleeding and un¬ 
conscious, while the heavy vehicle rolled 
over him; then, later, upon his bed, 
where be had spent long months of suffer¬ 
ing, which was supplemented by even 
greater mental agony, upon learning that 
the woman he loved was fal^e—that she 
bad heartlessly forsaken him; leaving 
him to drag out his broken life alone in 
bitterness of spirit too deep for expres¬ 
sion. 

“ How could she f ■ Oh, how could she 
have done it ?” Bath often found herself 
saying over and over to herself. " How 
could she have given a second thought to 
the maimed body—that bad been sacri¬ 
ficed for her—when, all her life, she would 
have that grand, ideal face to look into 
and smile back at her; those great, 
truthful, loving eyes to beam affection 
upon her; those tender lips to kiss her, 
and that great, true, self-sacrificing heart 
to beat onlylfor her ?” 

But after such reveries as these she 
would suddenly start, her face flushing 
with a sense of guilt, as if, somehow, she 
had been disloyal to Kalpb, in allowing 
herself to feel such excessive reverence 
and admiration for any other man. ^till, 
she told herself that it was only pity for 
his loneliness and sympathy for his in¬ 
firmity that caused her to feel such an. 
interest in him. 

' The voyage was a delightful one. and 
Ralph Plympton and his pretty wife made 
many pleasant acquaintances ; but the 
friendship that was formed between them 
and Basil Meredith was destined to bear 
results in the near future that neither of 
them dreamed of at that time. 

On the very last day of the voyage » 
singular inoident occurred; one which, 
although it seemed utterly intanniblo in 
the way of utility, seemed to Buth to 
have a peculiar bearing upon certain 
fauts connected with the strange story 
that slie had leaimed from her father a 
short time before his death. 

She had just come up on deck after 
lunch, and was passing round one end of 
the salnpn to get to her chair, when she 
suddenly came upon two individuals 
- ’ oi 
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-whom she had not seen before since the 
steamer sailed. 

One vras an elderly (gentleman, who 
was enveloped from his chin to his heels 
in a travelling-ulster. He wore a fur cap 
upon his heai', tbe side pieces being 
drawn down ove • his ears, while a volu¬ 
minous muffler -vas drawn round his 
neck. His face— vhat could be seen of 
it—was pale and ,1 in, and he seemed 
almost too feeble to walk, for he leaned 
heavily upon the arm of his companion, 
who evidently was his servant, and 
carried a cane in his other hand. 

His attendant was also somewhat re¬ 
markable in appearance. Ha was of 
medium stature, rather thick-set, and 
apparently about forty-five years of age. 
His skin was a dark olive, without a 
article of colour to relieve its swarthy 
ne; his eyes were rs^ther small, but 
intensely black and piercing, with a 
cunning, sinister gleam in their midnight 
depths; while his hair was as white as 
snow—as was also tbe full beard that 
entirely concealed the lower portion of his 
face. 

The moment Enth came opposite this 
strauge-looking couple, the younger man 
gave a violent start, and uttered a sharp 
exclamation of astonishment. 

“Eh, what is it.*’” exclaimed the 
invalid, tuniing upon him with alert 
curiosity. “Wliat made you jump like 
that, John Payne? Ah!—aha!—ah!” 
he ejaculated, as his own glance uow fell 
upon the fair young wife, while ho halted 
directly in her path, thus barring her 
progress, and stared at her beautiful 
face with a look of astonishment, almost 
amounting to wildness. 

“ Good heavens, Payne! is it that 
picture come to life?” Ruth heard him 
mutter under his breath. 

At the same moment his cane dropped 
from his nerveless hand and fell directly 
at her feet; whereupon a mighty shock 
went quivering through her own frame as 
ehe involuntarily glanced down upon it. 

It was an elegant affair of some highly 
polished wood, but tbe head was the 
exact counterpart of the thumb-piece of 
that key which Sir Amos Kothwiok bad 
■entteuer great-great-grandmother when 


he was dying; only it was made of gold 
and moat beautifully and skilfully 
wrought. 

It was the Eothwick coat of arms—a 
thistle above two olive leaves! 

Ruth Plyropton's own face lost every 
atom of colour as she stood there looking 
down upon that peculiar device. 

The next moment the servant bad 
lifted the cane and returned it to his 
master, who, after bestowing another 
searching, curious look upon the face that 
had startled him so, averted his head, 
turned nervously away, and passed on. 

“ How very strange!” Ruth murmured, 
as she turned to gaze after him. “ Who 
can they be ? That disagreeable, Spanish- 
lookiug man ho called by the roi^ 
English-sounding name—John Payne; 
but I would give a great deal to kuow his 
own. That cane would seem to indicate 
that he must be a Eothwick ; but I have 
seen nothing like the name upon the 
passenger list.” 

She drew a tablet from the pocket of 
her cloak as she spoke, and sinking down 
upon the nearest chair, began to study it 
attentively. 

" No,” she said, with a sigh of regret, 
after her eager eyas had searched the 
entire passenger list, “ not even the name 
of John Payne is here. The only clue to 
the identity of either that I can find are 
two persons registered as ‘ N. Roswell and 
servant.’ 

" But I am impressed that that old 
man is akin to my mother,” she continued, 
thoughtfully. "That cane alone would 
seem to prove it, for it is not likely that 
any but an heir of the house of Eothwick 
would carry about its coat of arms so 
conspicuously. Then, too, how startled 
they both appeared as they came upon 
me so suddenly ; and that strange, remark 
about some picture coming to life ! Can 
it be possible that J, four generations 
removed, resemble the portrait of some 
member of the Eothwick family ?” 

She sat there a longtime, musing upon 
tbe singular adventure, and then she 
went roving about the steamer, in tbe hope 
.of encountering the strange couple again. 

But they were nowhere to be found, 
and she did not see them again; 
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aHhongh, upon making inquiries of one 
of the stewards, she learned that there 
was on board an old fTf^utlemau, who was 
very much of an invalid, and olose'y 
conlined to his ftate-rooin, where he d- - 
manded the constant at tendance of his 
valet or confidential cierk, whichever ho 
might be. 

The next day the Oermanic steamed 
safely into port, when its many pas¬ 
sengers, who had lived so ha>m n'cnsly 
togethi-r for a week, vanishoil, as if by 
magic, and went their several ways. 

Mr. and Mrs. Plympton and Basil 
Meredith travelled in company as far as 
bomlon, where they also were obliged to 
]'art, as Kalph and his wife were to re¬ 
main in the English metropolis for a 
couple of weeks, while Mr. Meredith had 
arranged to go directly to Paris. 

“ 1 am going to the St. Antoine Hos¬ 
pital,” he gravely told them, as ho was 
taking leave of thimj, “ wheie I expect to 
undergo a painful opera'ion within a few 
weeks. If I get safely through it,” ho 
e.irrccted, with a quick glance at Ruth, 
'• it will doubtless take me some time to 
r.il y from the shock to my system, and 
it would give mo groat pleasure, as well 
as help to break the monotony of my long 
confinement,to receive an occasional visit 
from you, sinoo you tell me that you are 
to be in P,iris for several months.” 

" Oh, we will surely come to see you,” 
Ruth exclaimed, a great pity sliming in 
lu-r bill- eyes, while a sharp ] am, like the 
Ihru-tof a knife, had pierced her heart 
when he spoke in that doubtful way of 
1 lie p 'ssilile result of the coming opera¬ 
tion. " We surely will not neglect to 
vi-i you as soon as we are allowed, will 
we, Rilpli y” she O' ncludod, turning to 
l e.r husband to coi eeal ttie tears that 
would start in spite of her efforts to re¬ 
press them. 

“No, ind'ed ; we will not fail to look 
you up iinmciliatc'y upon our arrival,” 
heaitiiy responded the young man. 

Then, with cordial but regretful fare- 
w. 11s, they Si psrated, each with a fear 
that the.v might nev» r meet again. 

Then t here began a round of pleasure 
.and sight-seeing for Ralph and his wife in 
great, busy, bustling, interesting Loudon, 


Of course, he had been over the lamc 
ground before, but it was a sonre^ of 
intense enjoyment to him to watch 
Ruth’s delight and enthu8i.asm over every 
spi t which they visited. 

The little lady was exceedingly w 11 
versed ill historical li re, and he w s 
obliged to look well to his own Imre s 
while acting as her guide over famous 
localities and through the many note I 
palaces, Ac., which they visited. 

They had been in London less than a 
week, when Ralph received a letter from 
the proprietor of the Ellsniere Hotel, 
whore they bad stopped while in New 
York. 

But it proved to be a very disappoint¬ 
ing epistle, for the gentleman wrote in 
response to the young man’s inquiries 
r.garding the lost m.rriage cirtirtette, 
that although ho h.ad eausofl a thorough 
search to bo made iuimediatoly upon 
learning of its lo.ss, the document cou'd 
not be found. 

It certainly was not in the Bible, bo 
said, wh re Ralph had claitned it would 
be dit coven d, for he himself had care¬ 
fully examined the vclumi-, w'bile lie also 
had caused tlte closet and dressingr-cas's 
to be thoroughly searched. 

He rennrked that a ehamborm.aid had 
put the apartment in order for another 
guest directly after tluir depai tiiie, and 
upon questioning her, she had admitted 
that she had gatliered up some p.-vpors 
from the floor anil thrown them o.'t into 
the rubbish bins, but even a careful over¬ 
hauling of these receptacles had faded 
to bring to light the important p.aper. 
Me concluded by courteously expr.-Shiii's 
his regret over his failure to find it, and 
tiusted that no unpleasant results would 
follow the loss. 

Ruth grieved sorely over this fruslra- 
tion of her hopes, for, to her, it i-eemi'd 
that the posse-ssion of her imrriiige cer¬ 
tificate was a matter of great importance. 

But Ralph, though lie was somewhat 
irritated over the occurrence, said it was 
really of no especial consequence, for 
there was pl.mty of evidence to prove that 
he had legally married her. Although 
he had not registered his full name at 
the hotel, he bad cau-red it to appear ou 
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the passenger list of the Germanic, while 
he had also introduced her to numberless 
people as his wife. Besides all this, 
there was still the justice, to whom they 
could appeal, if necessary, and at the 
back of him the records to roueJi for the 
lawfulness of the ceremony. 

Yes, it all seomod very clear that their 
marriage could never be questioned ; and 
so the little wife was reasmred, and con¬ 
cluded that the loss of the certificate did 
not really matter very much, after 
all. 

Alas ! how much grief a little careless¬ 
ness will som-times entail! What may 
seem but a “ trifle ” to-diy may become a 
mountain to crush us to-morrow. 

A little incident,'which ats.) seemed but 
a “trifle ” at the time, occurred in New 
York on the very day that our newly- 
wedded couple sailed for Europe. 

About four o'clock iu the afternoon 
a small urchin, ab >ut ton years of age, 
stood at the corner near the Ellsmere 
Hiitel, with a bundle of pai)crd under one 
arm. 

Hus'nc.'S did not appe.ar to be very brisk, 
and he a'uused hiiusetf by studying the 
f.'ici'S of the people who passed him, while 
O'cry now aid thou he would lustily 
shout out toi' names of the evening papers 
he had on sale. 

I’resentiy a carriage drew up to the 
pavement close by him, and a lady alighted 
from it. 

“ Eveiling Sun—Evening Warid ?” queried 
the urchin, bouncing up to her, and, heed¬ 
less of everything but to reduce his stock- 
in-trade, ho dill not look where he was 
stepping, so trod directly upon her swoep- 
litig, el.aborat.'ly-triinnu'd skirt. 

<1 She turned uj) <n him with an angry 
•flash iu her great black eyes. 

/ “ What are j ou about, you little imp 

■ she cried, in a tone of passionate disgust, 
as her glance fell upon the dirty, bare 
feet that securely pinned her delicate 
dress to the ground. 

“ Swi —World—Neios?” he repeated, his 
curious eyes fastened upon her brilliantly 
beaui if ui face, and still intent upon selling 
a pacer. 

Without deigning to reply, the woman 
li ted her daintily-gloved band and dealt 


a resounding slap upon the cheek and car 
nearest her. 

“Take that, you young vagabond, for 
your insolence, and get off my dress!’’ she 
angrily cried. 

The attack was so unexpected that the 
little fellow staggered backward a few 
steps, whereupon, released from her uu- 
comfortable piedicament, his assai'itnt 
swept on towards the ladies’entrance to 
the hotel, without once glancing behind 
her. 

The gamin stood astounded and speech¬ 
less for a moment, rubbing his smarting 
cheek. 

Then he made a dash after that haughty 
figure, reaching the entrance before the 
door had timi to fully close after her. 

Thrusting h's head in at the aperture, 
and leering viciously into the proud face, 
he wrathfully told her his mind. 

She paid not the slightest heed to him, 
save to curl her red lips with a sligot 
smile of scom; but an employe uf the 
house coming forwai'd to drive away the 
disreputable ini ruder, he vau'sh'd and 
was around the corner before the man 
reached the door. 

A couple of hours la'er the same gamin 
might have been seen industriously over¬ 
hauling one of the rubbish bins in the 
re ir of the Ellsmere Hotel.. 

He was evidently hunting for stamps, 
as he eagerly seized upon every envel ipe 
that boro one, while he throw away those 
th it had none. He also carefully pre¬ 
served every scrap of blank piper that 
could be detached from old letters. 

“ Gosh ! what's this ’eref’’ he muttered, 
ns he came upon a folded, fresh-looking 
document that rattled noisi'y in h s 
grasp. 

But a look of d’sappoiotment ovt-i>- 
spread his face as, upon examining it, he 
found both writing and pnntiag on the 
inside. 

“ Humph! p’r’aps the back'll do to 
practise on,’’ he said, as he refolded it and 
put it with the promiscuous ass.'rtmunt 
in bis hands. 

That paper was Euth Plymptou’s pre¬ 
cious marriage certificate. 

The chambenusid, while putting Ruth’s 
room in order, after the youug couple’s 
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departure that mornini;, had knocked the 
Bible from the table, when the paper had 
slipped out upon the floor, where it was 
afterwards pfathered up with others, and 
thrown out among the rubbish. 

Ralph’s letter, inquiring for it, was not 
received until evening, when the room 
was immediately searched; but the 
rubbish was not examined until the next 
morning, when, of course, it was too late 
to secure the prized document. 

The woman who had smitten the little 
gamin so brutally upon the cheek was 
Inez Gordon. 

She had driven to the hotel to ascertain 
if Ralph Plympton and bis wife had really 
sailed for Em ope. 

What connection liave these two appa¬ 
rently trifling incidents ? and how can 
they ever be woven into the web, and be 
made to fit into the plot of our story P 

Ah, we shall see! 


CHAPTER kr. 

A SBBrKNT APPEAIiS IN «1>EN. 

Just one month from the day of their 
leaving Now York, Ralph Plympton 
and his lovely young wife were de¬ 
lightfully located in one of the finest 
hotels in Paris. • 

But thedismay of both can be imagined 
when, during their first drive on the 
Bonltvard, thejr suddenly c.ame face to 
face with Inez Gordon, who was also 
driving in an elegant turn-out. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Ruth, in a startled 
tone, as she Involuntarily shrank closer 
to her husband upon meeting the girl's 
malignant glance and vicious smile, 
“ that dreadful woman is here in Paris! 
What shall we do ?” 

The face of the young man clouded 
with annoyance, while be utterly ignored 
the bow of exaggerated politeness which 
Miss Gordon bestowed upon him as she 
ptmsed. 

Do ?” he repeated. “ Why, give her 
a wide berth and take no .notice of her. 
She is nothing.to us. We will Simply go 
on the even tenor of our way, and have 
just as good a time as we'can.” 

“ But, Ralph, I am afraid of her. She 
actually makes my flesh creep every time 


I meet her horribly beautiful eyes," Ruth 
returned, with a little shiver of repug* 
nance. 

" Nonsenee, dear ! She is net worthy a 
second thought, so do not bother your 
pretty head about her any more,” Ralph 
responded, with a note of impatience in 
his tones ; for he whs more disturbed than 
he was willing to acknowledge by tbu 
unexpected appearance of Miss Gordon m 
Paris. 

Hitherto they had met with very little 
to mar their pleasure; indeed, to Ruth, 
it seemed as if they were leading an ideal 
life. It was like floating over a calm, 
sunlit sea, upon which there was nut 
even a ripple to disturb its placid sur¬ 
face. ^ 

She had everything heart could desir^/f 
Her husband spent money lavishly upon 
her, satisfied only when she was arrayed 
in the richest attire, and devoted himsHlf 
to the pleasant task of making each day 
more enjoyable than its predece>sor. 

Ralph, however, had some secret annoy¬ 
ances which he did not confide to his 
wife. While they bad been in L<indou, 
he bad written home, telling his father 
what he had done ; that, though he was 
sorry to have offended him, he could not 
live without Ruth. He closed by sajing 
he hoped he would be forgiven, and 
requested, as a matter of .course, that his 
usual allowance might he sent to hia 
I’arisian address. 

Mr. Plympton responded, in high dud¬ 
geon, that “ since he had chosen to dis¬ 
grace himself and his family by eloping 
with a beggarly seamstress, he need never 
look to him again for pecuniary aid; he 
discarded him utterly ; henceforth he 
would have to depend upon his own 
private income; and if he did not find 
that sufSciont for his needs, ho could go 
to work to support the girl with whom he 
had absconded.” 

It was a coarse, cruel letter, and a great 
blow to the young man, for, many times 
before, he had incurred the displeasure of 
his parents in various ways, but they had 
always forgiven him, paid his debts, and 
given him all the money be wanted be¬ 
sides. He had been pampered and in¬ 
dulged from his cradle up to the present 
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time, and it was no light thing, with his 
expensive tastes, and a beautiful wife 
also to provide for, to feel that he must 
bo so financially straitened, especially 
when he knew that his father had more 
money than he knew what to do with. 

The legacy from which his private in- 
giouie was derived had been left to him by 
his grandfather, but it was to be held in 
trust for his heirs, consequently he could 
not touch the principal, which, doubtless,' 
was a wise provision, or it might have 
been recklessly squandt red long before 
this. 

But Ralph would not trouble Ruth with 
anything of this; so the letter from his 
father was destroyed, and, shotting his 
eyes to the future, he surrendered him¬ 
self to the pleasures of the present, as if 
he had not a care in the world. 

A few days after their meeting with 
Miss Gordon, both Ralph and Ruth were 
greatly disturbed, upon going down to 
dinner, to find her calmly seated directly 
opposite their own places at the table. 

Ruth had never looked lovelier than 
on this evening, as, clad in a bewilder¬ 
ing costume of light blue si'k—one of 
Worth’s unique creations—with delicate, 
filmy lace just shading her perfect neck 
and arms, a string of pearls round her 
milk-white throat, and an ornament of 
the s.ame precious gems gleaming among 
the gold of her hair, aim swept down the 
spacious room on lu r husband’s arm and 
took her seat at the table. 

Many admiiing glances followed the 
slight, graceful figure; wliile not a few 
marvelled at the hrigh', joy.uis face, 
which seemed to proclaim that the fair 
young wife had not a cate iu the world, 
nor a wish ungratiiied. 

But, suddenly, a'l the light faded out 
of that sunny countenance; a frightened 
look leaped into the wonderful blue eyes, 
anl a shiver swept over her from head 
to foot, the instant she caught sight of 
that brilliant mocking face opposite her; 
when she marked the sinister gleam of 
those midnight eyes, and the air of mali¬ 
cious triumph with which Miss Gordon 
leaned forward and coolly greeted them. 

“ Really, Mr. and Mrs. Plympton, this 
is such an unexpected pleasure 1” she re¬ 


marked. “ I congratulate mysc'f upon the 
happy meeting.” 

Ralph vouchsafed her only a bow of 
grave politeness: then bent to study the 
bill of fare, with Ruth, who did not be¬ 
stow even a glance of recognition upon 
the haughty beauty. 

They were studiously devoted to each 
other throughout the meal, which tliey 
made as short as possible, and then quietly 
withdrew to their own apartments. 

" This is insufferable 1” Ralph ex¬ 
claimed, the moment they were by them¬ 
selves. “Who would have believed that 
she could have the audacity to ferret us 
out and then follow us here ?” 

“ Let us go away, Ralph," Ruth 
pleaded, clinging to him with trembling 
hands. “ I cannot stay here and be 
obliged to meet her day after day. It 
would be intolerable.” 

“ I know, darling, and I am very sorry ; 
but I have taken the rooms for three 
months,” the youflg man returned, with 
a frown of annoyance. 

He was greatly disturbed over the 
matter, and but for the fact that he had 
been living beyond his means, he would 
have been glad to forfeit the price of the 
rooms, give the.n upytand go elsewhere. 

But this being impracticable under the 
circumstances, he finally decided to h.ive 
their meals served in their own npa't- 
ments, and thus avoid meeting Miss 
Gordon at tab’e. 

I’or a few days this arrangement 
worked very well, and they saw nothing 
of the woman whom tliey wished to 
avoid. 

But she was not a person likely to 
relinquish a purpose wnen once it was 
formed. In less than a week she 
managed to secure the suite of rooms 
adjoining those occupied by the PJymp- 
tons, and thus they could neither juisa 
in nor out.}vithout being sure to encounter 
her in one of the passages. 

She was aliyays smiling and graciou.s, 
appearing not to observe their coldness 
towards her, and, judging from her 
manner, no one could ever have been 
more innocent of any malicious purpose 
than she. 

“ Oh, if we could only go away 1” cried 
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in ii toi, ■ of de-pair, one day. after 
(me of tlicso ( (iforced meetings, when it 
Ivid seemed as if Inez Gordon had smiled 
upon her tnoie wickedly than ususl. 

She was actually growing thin with the 
constant worry and fear under which she 
was labouring. 

“ We will, dear; iia soon as our time is 
up,’’ Ralph assured her. 

“ Lot us go now—this very day,” she 
coaxingly entreated, as she slipped her 
hand affectionately within his arm and 
looked appealingly into his eyes. “ I 
would rather liv^e in a garret for a whole 
year, and be free from the fear of meeting 
.her, than to remain under this roof with 
her even another week.” 

” Nonsense, Eiithie; don’t ho foolieh !” 
the young hushand chided, with a touch 
of irritation. ” She cannot do you the 
elightest harm. Am I not here to pro¬ 
tect you ?” 

Hut the fair little wife grew more 
a rett hed and nervous with every suc¬ 
ceeding day. 

She would ttart like a frightened fawn 
at tho sound of a step hehiud li<!r, or at 
the opening or shutting of a door. She 
would spting up in bed at night, from 
some weird dream, sind cry out that she 
had seemed to be writhing in the toils of 
some monstious reptile, with the mocking 
face and smoubiering eyes of Inez Gordon; 
.and one morning, after one of these 
d((>adtul attacks of nightmare, she fainted 
dead aw.ay, and was unable to rise during 
the day. • 

Ralph was anxious, for she had a raging 
head.ache and a high fisvor; but ho was 
also irriliited at what he regarded as 
cliildishness, in nursing such an unreason¬ 
able fear or whim. 

lie spent neatly the whole day attend¬ 
ing to her needs and trying to s >olhe her 
excessive nervou8De“s; and win n she 
finally fell asleep, from sheer exhaustion, 
111 ? was also wearied out, and concluded 
that be would go for a stroll in the open 
air to refresh himself. 

His hotel was not far from the Place 
do la Concorde, and he bent his steps 
thither. He had been there scarcely ten 
minutes, when be saw Inez Gordon sud- ; 
dcnly appear in the path before him, i 


approaching him from tho opposite 
direction. 

It was no use trying to avoid her ; her 
eyes were upon him, and the next inoinent 
she stopped directly before him, and- 
greeted him with smiling cordiality. 

"What! alone, Mr. Plymptou!” she 
exclaimed, in playful surprise. "How 
does it happen that the little 'rife is n(jt 
with you this evening ?” 

" Mrs. Plymptou has not been well,to¬ 
day,” Ralph responded, as he respectfully 
lifted his hat to her. 

"Ah! Nothing .serious; I trust.” 

" I hope not,” Ralph answered, with 
cold brevity. 

"Is she naturally delicate ?” iiu^nired 
bis companion, with a well-as8um(id air of 
interest. 

" Oh, no ; she is usually very wi 11 and 
strong,” tho young man returned, when, 
bowing conrieously, ho made a movo to 
pass on. But Miss Gordon d(!tain(.td him 
by laying cue hand lightly on hi.s arm. 

“ Mr. Plympton—Ralph,” slio began, in 
a tone of simulated timidity that was 
ut'erly foreign to her, “ pray do not let 
us cherish a feeling of enmity towards 
each other. 1 know th.at 1 vv o guilty of 
great weakness an'l indiscietion in using 
your pretty little wife ns I did that day 
in New York; hut you know what a 
hasty temper I have, and, as usual, 1 
acted upon tho impulse ot tliii moment. 

I could not forget, you know, what 
happened here last yt-ar,” slu; added, 
with heightened colour.and dropping her 
li(is to hide the Hash of fire in lorn eyes, 
“ and a veritable demon seemed to possesa 
me for the time.” 

“ And made yon sw( nr a ' vendetta ’ 
against me als(>,” tuppbmented Ralph, 
with a dash of scorn in his tones. 

She darted a swift, snake-like glancj 
at him j then she laughed niiisii ally. 

"Oh, did you really attach any iiiiporf- 
anoo to that.I’” she exc'aimed, in a lone 
of amused surprise. “ It was only a flash 
of the same old temper, and burned itself 
out with the impulse that prompted it. 

I am sorry for it now, and have been 
wanting to tell you so ever since I came 
here; but you have so persistently 
avoided me, I have had no opportunity. 
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Truly, Kalpli, I want to be your friend, 
if you will let rae. I know that I was 
more to blarae than you for what occurred 
.at Ver-ailles; and now that I have 
humbled myself enough to confess it, we 
will never speak or think of it again, 
('nn’t yoji persuade that dainty wife of 
yours to forgive me also, and let me come 
and give lier a little friendly care while 
she is ill ? It is so forlorn to be sick in a 
hotel, to say nothing about being in a 
strange country,” she concluded, with a 
most friendly air. 

Ualph Flympton looked steadily into 
her eyes a moment before replying. 

fiotnehow ho distrusted her, in spite of 
her confession and a-.surance of good¬ 
will, and his judgment warned him to bid 
her a courteous good day, and escape 
from her magnetic presence with uU pos¬ 
sible speed. 

lJut “ he who hesitates is lost” is an 
o'er true maxim, and so Itilph’s vacil¬ 
lating nature again led him to commit a 
great blunder that was destined to cost 
him much. 

“ Arc yon really honest, Inez, in what 
you hare said ?” he inquired, at last. 

The wom.an ground the heel of her 
small boot viciously into the gravelled 
path at this evidence of his distrust of 
her. But, fortunately for her purpose, 
he could not see the movement, and, 
1 aving made a safety-valve of her in¬ 
offensive number threes, she recovered 
her self-control, which for the moment 
; had nearly forsaken her. 

“ Well, man ami, that is rather poor 
encouragement—a doubtful incentive to 
what I had flattered myself was a very 
praiseworthy effort on my part,” she re¬ 
torted, laughing, but with a strangely 
dasr.ling gleam in her eyes. 

" I beg your pardon, if I have wronged 
you,” returned Kalph, now flushing in 
turn; “ but, knowing your temperament 
as I do, I could scarcely credit iny own 
hearing." 

“I own that is not surprising; but you 
are pardoned;” the crafty girl responded, 
with one of her most alluring smiles. 

“ And now "—extending her hand to 
him—" shall we bury the hatchet, and be 
friend*f" 


What was there about her that swayed 
him so, in spito of the secret feeling of 
repulsion that still waimed him not to 
trust her ? 

He knew that he had -lo right to over¬ 
look the insult that he had offered 
Bnth—that he was indirectly wronging 
his wife in yielding him elf again to her 
baneful influence; and yet, impelled by 
some power stronger than his own will, 
he mechanically took the hand she offered 
him, thus virtually se.iling the, fatal 
compact of friendship bet ween them. 

CHAPTER X.II. 

1NC0NSTAN<Y. 

Once having committed himself, it was 
comparatively easy for Ralph to “ go the 
whole figureand so, led on by adroit 
changes in the conversation, he was de¬ 
coyed into spending half an hour longer 
with his companion, promenading the 
avenues of the Place de la Concorde, 
and when he finally returned to the hotel, 
he bore in his hands a wealth of exqui¬ 
site roses as a peace-offering to his wife. 

“ Oh, how perfectly lovely !" exclaimed 
Ruth, who had but j us^awakened, and who 
became conscious of the delicious perfume 
the moment he entered the room, while 
her heavy eyes brightened into positive 
delight as they rested upon the mass of 
rich blooms. 

"They are for you, darling,” said her 
husband, laying them upon«the pillow 
beside her; but he dared not tell her that 
Inez Gordon had sent them, for he well 
knew that they would lose ail their charm 
for her, and she would scorn the gift. 

The presentation had happened thus: 
As they were passing a florist’s on their 
way back to the hotel, Inez had re¬ 
marked, ” Come in here a moment; I 
want some flowers ;” and before he fairly 
comprehended her purpose, she had spelt 
thirty francs, and put the rooea into his 
bands. 

“Take them home to her,” she said, 
smiling brightly up into his face; “they 
are my peace-o&ering, but 4d uot tell her 
just yet that I sent them t let her learn 
to like me by degrees.” 

Thus she cunningly eatablisbed a little 
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gfcret befcwoen hem to help rivet more 
iirmly the chwii -i that she was forging 
about him. I! would have been glad 
to refuse tho offering, but he could 
not do so with mt aj.pearing rude, and, 
besides, tho n. .gic spell of her beauty 
and hiT power vas still strong tipon him. 
He would even lavo been glad of a chance 
to throw the fi overs away, for he shrank 
from earryiii^f them to Ituth, knowing 
how exceedinely repulsive to lu'i- was 
Inez (Jordon’s personality, lint ho had 
no opportunity to dispose of them, for 
the wily wouiuu aoeompaniod iiim directly 
upstairs, and I .id« him a cordial good-bye 
at tiie door of his own rooms, which he 
f.'lt obliged ill enter .t-s she turned to 
hers, 

Itutli feeiii'd refreshed by her nap, 
and re.illy inijiroved; even sitting up to 
fondle iiud adi/iiiehei flowers, which he waa 
“ so kill I and 1 lieuelitfiil to biing to her,” 
while. 1 k‘ felt like .a guilty wrcteli in vi(*w 
of tile deception he was practising upon 
her, yet lacking the moral courage to 
confess it. 

The next morning Kuth was much 
better, and after they had breakfasted 
the suddenly reniaiked: 

“ Kalph, we ought to go to the St. 
Antoine Hospital * and inquire for Mr. 
Meredith. What will he think of ns for 
having neglected him so long? Suppose 
wc go this very day ?” 

Kalph agreed to this proposition, and 
a little later, having ordered a carriage, 
they drove to the institution to ascertain 
how their friend was prospering. 

“ Yes,” they were informed upon being 
admitted to the hospital, " Monsieur 
Meredith was a patient there j the opera¬ 
tion had been performed about two weeks 
previous, and he had been very ill since; 
he was not yet able to see any visitors.” 

“But he will be soon, will he not?” 
Kuth anxiously questioned. 

,'^‘'rhat we do not know, madam. No 
one can tell,” said the attendant, looking 
grave. ” Monsieur is critically ill—it is 
not sure that he will recover,” he con¬ 
cluded, with some reluctance. 

"Oh,” breathed the young wife, in a 
voice tremulous with emotion, " waa not 
the operation successful ?” 


"That also is uncertain as yet, 
madam,” was the evasive reply. 

So all they could do was to Icavg their 
cards, with a box of hyacintbs that Kuth 
had brought for him, and go their way, 
saddened by the disesuraging report they 
had received. 

“ I am afraid ho will die,” murmured 
Kuth,suppressing asob, astliey were going 
down the steps of the stately building, 
“ and if he does, the world will lose a 
grand and nob'c mnn." 

" Why, Rutliie dear,” Kalph lightly 
responded, as he bent .a smiling look upon 
her sad face, " I am almost inclined to be 
jealous of Basil Meredith. You must 
have grown very fond of him to grieve 
ike this on his account.” 

" I'oit need never be jealous of nnyhoily, 
Ralph,” she answered, looking gravely up 
into his eye.s. with the frank, itniocent 
expression of .a child, “ for 1 am your 
wifi’, and I ceuld never he unfaithful to 
my vows to you, in thought or deedi but 
I did like Mr. Meredith very much ; he 
was so strong, so trui*, so brave and 
manly. .\nil yet, in many respects, ho 
was as gentle and tender iwi a woman.” 

Don’t speak of him, dear, in tho pa'-t 
tense,” said Ralph, with a slight shrug ot 
bis shoulders ; “ ho isn’t out of the world 
yet, and I don’t feel that he is going to 
die, either. He is, indeed, a tine fellow, 
but it is a great pity that he is such a 
cripple, for, of course, even it he should 
get abont again, he’d haverather a lonely 
life of it, as it isn’t likely that any 
woman—his equal—would want to m' .try 
such a misshapen object.” 

Kuth flushed indignantly at this re¬ 
mark. 

“ I don’t see why not,” she said, 
spiritedly. "I think any woman raiglit 
be proud, to have such a man sue fur her 
hand, in spite of his mi-fortmie.” 

She was thinking of the conversation 
that she had once had with Basil Meredith 
himself upon this very question. But she 
had never repeated it to Kalph, because 
eho had regarded it .as strictly confl- 
dential. 

Her husband now turned a look of 
astonishment npou her. 

"Why,-Kuth, do you mean to say that 
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you could ever marry a cripple like Basil 
Meredith, under any circumstances he 
quc8th>&ed. 

“ Yes, indeed, if 1 loved him, and bo 
proud of him, too,” she replied, wiih an 
earnestness that proved her sinc.-rity. 

“ Then, if anythint; should happen to 
me, and I should become a hunchback, or 
terribly disfi({ured in som(“ way, you would 
not recoil fruiu mo f” he persisted, as he 
asai.sted her into their carria<;o. 

“ No, Italpli, novisr,’’she unhesitatingly 
returned, “ if, morally, you were as (rood 
and true as I believe you are now. It is 
the sold, the uitiid, which has power to 
command love, respect, reverence; md 
this (rarrnent of Hesh wh ch lias no eii- 
durin(r enliiy,” she concluded, a look of 
unusual thouohttuluess on her yoim(r 
face. 

“ (jood (rraciou-!, ttuth!” exclaimed 
Kivlph, laufThiiiff. “ I had no idea that you 
were such .a jihilosojihcr; such analyses 
are too profound forme; but ‘this (jar- 
meiit of flesh,’ MS you lonii it, is very real 
ami l.anoible to iiu- ju.^t now; and ”—en- 
foMiiio h' r in a fond, eaoer embrace— 
“ this lovely form and charmiiijr face are 
a jierfcet ;ind i eal del [;ht to me.” 

“ But they would not be it 1 lay cold 
and iiianiiiiato before you,” she quickly 
res(ionded. 

“Oh, horrors! no. I’ray, let us drop 
this uncauiiy subjee.t at onee.” said the 
yoiiny: man, with a shivi r of repulsion. 

“ Certainly, if you widi ; I on y spoke 
of this to prove to you that the ch; 
wh'ehwo.boih have recooniv.ed in Mr. 
Meredith is almost whody independent 
of his body. Isaac Watts has aptly said : 

“ 1 must he iue:isureil by my soul; 

The mimi's the staml.'ird of the man.” 

ltdph’s face c ouded as she repeated 
these forcib e maxims, and, much aoiiiost 
his will, he found himself wonderiu(r 
what his moral stature would he if he 
were luoisured by his soul. 

But the subject was dropped and never 
refeired to ao.iiu, thou^fh there came a 
tim<! later ou when the mem iry of it 
caused him the bitterest humi.istiou and 
p.sin. 

'I liey sent to inquire for Mr. Meredith 
almost every d ly, but he continued very 


ill, for a lonff time fluctuating between 
life and death, until they began to fear 
that they would never see him again. 

Kuth also had many b;id days during 
the next few week-e, and was often c.m- 
fined to her room, while it became a 
common occurrence, upon auuh occasions, 
for Ralph and Miss Oordou to walk or 
ride together, and thus they grew to bo 
upon very friendly terms once more. 

One day they were absent much longer 
than usual, and Ruth, a'tor a long reet, 
feeling sir.uiger than for several days, 
dressed herself for the street, tliinking 
she ivould take a stroll in the park bid'ore 
dinner,fora feeling of lone'iue.s3 was upon 
her. 

Bhe had just descended to the court of 
the hotel, and was upon the point of 
turning into the street, when she came 
face to face with her recreant husband 
and the woman wliom lier soul b atued. 

'I’liey were haiighitig :ind ehatling to¬ 
gether with the utmost fieedom and 
friendliness. 

Ruth stopped am.ized, and glanced 
curiously from one to the other, a teriob e 
fear smiting her heart. 

Ralph flu-hed guiltily; hut Miss 
(lorilon, with her h;ilvituil sinq/ froii'., w;i.s 
equal to the emergency. 

“ Ah, Mrs. I’lymptoii!’’ she exclaimed, 
with a gracious air and ainile. ‘‘ I had 
just met your hush;iud, and w;is inqiiiriug 
for you. Allow me to .say ”—wil.li a 
glance at the young wife’s erim.sou 
cheeks—“that you do not, look mueh like 
the invalid he has repi-eseuted you. I 
congratulate you.” 

Ruth bowed slightly, with grave poliie- 
ne.-s, without replying; then turning to 
Rtiph, she remarked : 

“ I was going for a turn iu the park. 
Will you come with me f” 

He lifted his hat to Inez, then gave his 
aim to his wife, to comply with tier-re¬ 
quest, althongh ho vvirs far from leelAig 
comfortable. 

“ Why didn’t you speak to Miss 
Gordon?” he inquired, iu a toueofanuoy- 
anee. “ I’m sure slie was very fsolito and 
kind to inquire after you.” 

Ruth turned a surprised face upon him. 

“ 1 want nothing to do witti her; as 1 
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have told yon before, it makes my flesh 
creep to look into her eyes. She is a 
heartless, a wicked woman,” she replied, 
with more spirit than Kalph had ever seen 
her betray. 

“ I am afraid you are becoming mor¬ 
bid where she is concerned, dear,” he 
replied. ” It is unjust to cherish such 
a feeling of repulsion towards any one.” 

The young wife was pale enough now 
to warrant any one in representing her 
an invalid, and the look of pain about 
her sweet mouth was extremely pathetic. 

She made no direct reply to Ralph’s 
remarks ; but, shivering slightly, said she 
was cold and tired, and did not care to 
walk any farther, and would go back to 
the hotel. 

The next day she was prostrated again, 
when Ralph and Miss (Jordon improved 
the opportunity to make a trip to Buttes 
Chamont. 

Upon their return they dined together, 
and in the evening attended the opera. 

Rath had been anticipating this treat 
for a long time; but now the time had 
come ,8hc could not raise her head from 
her pillow. Nevertheless, she generously 
told her husband that be need not miss it 
because she was ill. 

“ I cannot bear 4o go without you, 
Ruth,” he said, feeling immediately con¬ 
science-smitten over leaving her so much 
alone. “ Can't you get up strength 
enough to come with me ? I have the 
tickets, you know.” 

" No, 1 am too weak,” she answered, 
wearily. 

“Well, then,” he returned, with some 
reluctance, “ I will dispose of the tickets 
and remain with you,” 

“ Indeed you shall not do that,” she 
objected. “Dispose of one, if you like, 
but use the other yourself.” 

The way he disposed of Ruth’s ticket 
was by asking Inez (Jordon to accompany 
higi to hear “ Lohengrin,” and thus they 
finished the day as they had begun it— 
in each other’s society. 

During the next few days Ruth became 
BO much worse that a nurs • was secured 
to attend her; and so, feeling less com¬ 
punction about leaving her, and being 
heartily tired of the depressing influences 


of a sick-room, Ralph spent moat of his 
time with the siren who was slowly but 
surely leading him to destruction. 

The three mouths for which he had 
taken his rooms expired about this time; 
but when Ruth mentioned it, and begged 
him to make the promised change, he put 
her off by saying that thephysiciau would 
not allow her to bo moved while she was 
so ill; and so the wretched days anil 
weeks dragged on for three months 
longer—the young wife suffering men¬ 
tally as well as physically, for she could 
not help feeling the neglect of her hus- 
baud and attributing it to the right 
cause. 

Then one day there came a cable mes¬ 
sage. telling Ralph that his mother was 
dead. A stroke of apoplexy had resulted 
fatally in about eight hours, during 
which she had not known one conscious 
moment. 

The shock was a terrible one to tho 
young man, for he had always been fond 
and proud of his handsome mother, h'or 
a time ho was almost crushed by the 
blow, especially as she had died at 
enmity with him. 

But it was to Inez Gordon that he went 
for consolation, rather than to his wife, 
■ in this affliction; and she, making the 
utmost of her opportunity, wove her 
spells and tightened her coils more 
securely about him, until he was content 
only when in her presence, becoin iig 
moody, silent, and irritable when away 
from her. 

Ruth, realizing something of this, 
although she did not suspect the extent 
to which their intimacy had developed, 
made an effort to conquer the weakness 
that rendered her so wretched. 

She proposed that they go away—it now 
being the last of April—to some <iui(st 
place in the country for the next few 
weeks; but Ralph would n >t coiusi-nt t) 
such an arrangement, sa>ing that he 
should stagnate out of Baris, eEpecially if 
he was cooped up in a country house with 
no company or modern conveniences. 

Finding that he would not yield to her 
in this, and feeling that a change of some 
kind mu»t be made, Ruth insisted that 
she should never get well so long as she 
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remained in a hotel, and he finally con- 
Fente<l to take a small fmnished house in 
the city if he could find one to his mind, 
and for a time make a home for them¬ 
selves. 


CHArTEK xiir. 

THE fiCIIEMINa woman’s TBIUMPH. 

Ruth’s determinaiion to make a change 
only served to give Inez Gordon a better 
■ opportunity to farther her own ends ; for, 
since Ruth could not go house-hunting, 
and Ralph did not like to assume the 
responsibility alone, she offered her ser¬ 
vices in assisting to get the young couple 
settled. 

They were a week finding what they 
wanted in the way of a house, and several 
days longer in putting it in order, before 
the invalid was moved into it; but during 
this time their relations had .assumed a 
confidential character that was suggestive 
of sentiments of a tenderer nature than 
mere friendliness. 

Inez was always so bright and enter¬ 
taining, so full of energy and concern in 
whatever interested Ralph, perfectly and 
tastefully dressed upon all occasions, that 
the young husband often found himself 
making invidious comparisons that re¬ 
flected upon the pale, pain-drawn face 
that always greeted him from the pillow 
upon his return to his darkened, gloomy 
chamber, while the pathetic voice and 
weary, listless m.anner of his girl-wife de¬ 
pressed and irritated him almost beyond 
endurance; the more so, because he was 
uncomfortably conscious that he was 
proving recreant to duty and his marriage 
vows. 

Besides this, he was financially em¬ 
barrassed. Ue was continually harassed 
by the presentation of bills which he 
could not meet; while his current ex¬ 
penses were greatly increased by the 
doctor’s and nurse’s bills, disagreeable 
adjuncts with which, hitherto, he had had 
no experience, all such difficulties having 
been, heretofore, exorcised by the privi¬ 
lege of dipping deep into his father’s 
plethoric purse. It will, therefore, be 
understood that his indolent, hasy-loving 
nature chafed and rebelled against the 


perplexing cares and ai noyanccs that at 
present assailed him. 

At last the house was ready to receive 
them. It was a small oi;e—for Ruth bad 
pleaded for something “ cosy and home¬ 
like ”—but a gem of it ■; kind, and tho 
young wife seemed to be -upremely happy 
and content when they tr.ok possession of 
it. 

She brightened so vividly and really 
seemed so much improved that Ralph was 
glad that he had heeded her .wishes, even 
though their removal from the hotel had 
served to Interrupt his intimacy with 
Miss Gordon. 

But Ruth was still confined within 
doors, and could not go about with him, 
or even bear the excitement of company; 
thus he was thrown much upon his own 
resources for entertainment, and, being of 
a restless nature, ha soon grew weary of 
the restraint, and, after wandering aim¬ 
lessly about the house and grounds for a 
day or two, he finally disappe.arfd, and 
involuntarily turned his steps t w'ards 
his old familiar quarters, to keek more 
congenial companionship. 

At the entrance to the hotel he came 
upon Inez, looking brilliantly beautiful 
in a ravishing costume, and just on the 
point of entering her* carriage, to" go for 
her afternoon drive on the boulevard. 

A flash of triumph leaped into her eyes 
as she caught, sight of hc-r victim ; theii 
her face broke into smiles of welcome; 
and, stretching out both hands to him, she 
exclaimed in a delighted tone: 

“Oh, how glad I am to see you ! It 
seems an age since you went away; and 
I was just bemoaning the cruel fate that 
had condemned me to a solitary drive. 
But yon will come with me now, will 
you not? You look as if you ncede I 
a ride, or sometHing, to cheer you up a 
bit. Is the little wife worse again ?” 

"No, not worse, but still too much of 
an invalid to care very much for com¬ 
pany, poor child!” he returned, with a 
slight twinge of conscience, as he thought 
of that same “poor child ” in her uncom¬ 
plaining loneliness, whom he was so sel¬ 
fishly neglecting. 

"Well, of course, I am sorry for you 
both," Miss Gordon remarked, but look- 
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ing far from inci' ^solable over the situa¬ 
tion. “ But, sill' you have provided her 
with a compoten- nurse, and are sure she 
will be well ca)i'd for, there is no reason 
for making youi -.elf miserable over what 
you cannot'retuody. So come and let us 
try to exorcise the doleful spirit that 
makes you look like a martyr just ready 
for the sacrificial stake.” 

Such remarks as these certainly tended 
to impress the sense of personal injury 
more strongly upon the young man’s 
mind—as she intended they shoidd—and 
to make him more restive under the bonds 
that united him to an invalid wife. 

The invitation to drive was, therefore, 
too tempting 'to resist, and he was soon 
bowling along the smooth white roads, 
outside of Paris, ignoring all responsibili¬ 
ties and forgetting all annoyances in the 
fascinating presence of the serpent who 
had deliberately planned to poison the 
atmosphere of his Eden and wreck his 
happiness and that of the fair woman 
whom he had chosen for his wife. 

Itnth began to improve, slowly but 
steadily, from the day of her removal 
from the hotel, until, at length, she was 
able to drive out for a little while every 
day. • 

it w.a.s fortunate for her peace of mind, 
iiowever, Cliat she was ignorant of the 
fact that sh^ was indebted for this 
pleasure to Inez Oordon, who added to 
the many obligations already conferred 
upon him by persuading Salph to make 
use of her elegant turn-out, claiming that 
her horses needed more exercise than she 
cared to give thorn; while he was thus 
saved the expense of hiring a carriage for 
his wife’s use. 

But as Buth grew stronger, and began 
to interest herself in the affairs of the 
world, she could not fail to perceive that 
her husband was greatly changed. 

, If she asked him to remain and read to 
her while she sewed, as be had been 
accustomed to do before her illness, be 
never failed to have an appointment at 
" the club.’'’ If she wanted him to accom¬ 
pany her during her drive, he had ” letters 
to write for the next mail,” or some 
equally InsufBcient reason, though she 
was sure to find him absent upon her 


return j while he could not rem.iin in 
her presence for even an hour without 
becoming strangely uneasy and absent- 
minded. 

She was also quick to discern certain 
marks of dissipation that were becoming 
but too plainly stamped upon his face, 
and betrayed themselves in his trembling 
hands, bloodshot eyes, and irritable dis¬ 
position, upon presenting himself before 
her in the morning, after some of his 
orgies with the fast set with which he 
mingled. 

One day she asked if he had recently 
inquired how it fared with Mr. Meredith, 
from whom they had not heard for several 
weeks 

“No,” ho curtly replied; "we’ve had 
too much sickuess of our own to contend 
with for me to concern myself about other 
invalids.” 

Buth flushed a pained crimson at the 
thoughtless, if not unfeeling, response. 

But, quietly ignoring it, she asked 
him if he would go with her that after¬ 
noon to call upon their friend, if be 
should be able to see them ; if not, to 
leave some message to show that they 
had not forgotten him. 

“ No, I can't,” Balph answered, with a 
frown, but also witli a flush of guilt, for 
he had pledged himself to drive out to a 
certain castle on the Seine—where there 
was to be a grand fete—with Inez Gor¬ 
don as his companion. “ But, Buth, you 
can go if you like.” 

“What, alone! Would it be proper, 
Balph ?” she questioned, with surprise. 

“Proper!” he repeated, smiling at her 
modesty. “ Why, yes ; you are a married 
woman, and can go anywhere you choose. 
Matrons, yon know, are privileged cha¬ 
racters in Paris.” 

“ But I—I should feel more comfort¬ 
able if you accompanied me, Balph,” she 
wistfully returned. 

“ I am sorry, dear, to disappoint you; 
but I have made an engagement with 
Bussell to go out of town this afternoon,” 
be objected, with some coldness. 

" Bussell" was an American, and a 
man of somewhat “ rapid " tendencies, 
whom they had met since coming to 
Paris, and it was true, to a certain extent. 
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that R'llph hail^an enKagement to go out 
of town with him ; for that gentleman 
was to take a companion of his own 
choosing, and the quartette were to go in 
one carriage to the fete and " have a gay 
time.” 

“ I’ll order a carriage for any hour you 
say,” he obligingly added, *• and you can 
go to the hospital to see Meredith, and 
take luy compliments and regrets along 
with you.” 

•‘Will you go to-morrow, if I wait?” 
Kuth asked, after a moment of thought. 

It would have been tar better for him 
if he had acce'ied to this request, had he 
but realized it; but he answered, with a 
shrug of impatience: 

" Oh, I don’t want to, Rulhie, and I 
wonder how you can make up your mind 
to go, either ; you’ve been shut up so 
long yourself in a sick-room, and the sight 
of an invalid is so depres.sing.” 

Again the young wife hushed, and her 
beautiful eyes clouded,with a sense of 
pain ns she thought that perhaps the sad 
change that had been coming over Ralph 
was owing to the depressing influence of 
her own long illness, 

“ Very well,” she said, with a little sigh 
of regret. “ You may order a carriage 
for mo, and I will go by myself this after¬ 
noon. 1 feel that wo really owe Mr. 
Meredith the courtesy of showing some 
friendly interi’Stin him.” 

So directly after lunch she drove out to 
the St. Anioino Hospital, taking with her 
a dainty basket of pansies to cheer the 
sick man, if, indied, she should be so 
fortunate as to see him. 

Not that she wisln d him to he still a 
patient in the institution, but she almost 
feared that, having been so long neglected 
by them, even if he had been discharged 
from the hospital, he might feel sensitive 
about seeking them out. 

Upon her arrival she was told that Mr. 
Meredith was still a patient there, but 
was now rapidly convalescing. 

“ Would madam like to see him ?" the 
attendant courteously inquired. 

Bath flushed at the question. For 
some inexplicable reason she shrank from 
paying Basil Meredith a visit alone. 

'• This is the regular visiting day,” the 


man continued, as he observed her hesi¬ 
tation, ” and monsieur would be delighted 
to see a friend from his own country. It 
would, indeed, be a favour, if madam is 
not pressed for time, for he has been mpeh 
depressed of late." 

Ruth hesitated no longer; for—judging 
from her own recent experience—she 
could well understand how lonely and 
heart-sick the man must bo, to have been 
ill so many mouths in a strange land, an 1 
without a single friend to manifest an 
interest in him. 

So, throwing all her sensitive scruples 
to the wind, she responded : 

” Yes, I shall be glad to see him, if you 
will first ascertain that the visit will be 
agreeable to him.” 

The man immediately despatched some 
one to Mr. Meredith’s room with the mes¬ 
sage, together with the basket of pansies 
which Ruth gave him, and to which she 
had attached her card. 

The boy soon returned, and said ho was 
to conduct the lady at once to the gentle¬ 
man. A few moments later Ruth stood 
again in Basil Meredith’s presence. 

Both were mutnally shocked at the 
change that they discerned in each other; 
but Ruth was very^glad that she had 
come, for the wan face of her fr'end and 
his heart-hungry eyes lighted with such 
genuine pleasure, as he oagcrly clasped 
her hand, that she was deeply moved, and 
reproached herself for not having insisted 
upon Ralph visiting him during his illness. 

They spent a pleasant half-hour to. 
gether. Comparing notes, each seeking to 
encourage tne other, and conversing upon 
congenial subject.*. 

He touched as lightly as possible upon 
his own bitter experience during the last 
seven months. _ 

The operation had been successfiironly 
in relieving him entirely from his pam, 
“ which was a great pain,” he said, with 
an effort to smile cheerfully that almost 
made his companion weep. 

“ I shall never be any thing but a cripple, 
but my general health is improving 
rapidly every day, and I shall soon be out 
again,” be told her ; then changed the 
topic, and did not refer to himself again 
during her viaif. 
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Bat he looied like a different man when 
she arose to go. The sadness had all 
faded out of his face; his eyes were 
bright, his manner ani{nated, and he even 
jestingly told her that he should expect 
her to repeat her call very shortly. 

She promised that she would do so 
within a few divys ; then she went away, 
more deeply impressed than ever with 
t he si rong, beautiful character of Basil 
Meredith. 

She was feeling unusually well; the 
day was perfect, the atmosphere mild 
ami balmy^and she told her coachman 
tli.il he might drive her out for a couple 
of miles on the road to Versailles, for 
she longed inexpressibly for a breath of 
country air. 

She enjoyed the ride immensely; and 
if she hud had a companion, she would 
have been glad to extend her trip still 
furl her. 

“ Oh, if I could have but one glimpse 
of those dear old green hills of Ver- 
imntr’she sighed, a strange feeling of 
lone inoss and homesickness suddenly 
oppressing her. 

But this mood was soon superseded by 
emoth ns of an entirely different nature. 

Her driver had fcaiStely turned cityward 
again, wlien her attention was attracted 
by a hilarious party who w ere approach¬ 
ing her, and who’ evidently wi re bent upon 
ah afternoon of ple.isuro, judging by their 
festive appearatieo. 

Nt ai'craiid maror tlio.y oivme, until, as 
the carriages i>ere passing each other, 
Itiith Plymp ou looied eitriously up and 
st- a'ght into hi-r husband's face 1 

lie was sitting upon the lack seat of 
the barouche —sue could not see the couple 
in fiont—and beside him, looking for all 
the world as if she, and she only, had 
the right to be there, was Inez (tordon! 

The scheming woman had not dreamed 
of having such an opportunity as this to 
ti iumph over her rival ; but since the 
fates hail willed it so, she gloated over it 
nene the lees. 

The start and muttered oath of her 
companion caused her to pause in the jest 
she was perpetrating, and glance up 
just in time to observe the white, shocked 
face of the wretched young wife, to whom 


she audaciously nodded, a smile of 
sinister and malignant satisfaction 
wreathing her red lips. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

TKOM BAD TO WOKSK. 

Ruth wns so dazed, so para'yzed hy 
what she had seen, that it was some 
moments after the carriage passed 
before she could movi' j she was hard y 
able to breathe, so utterly confounded 
was she by what liad occuried. 

Now she began to understand the cause 
of the marked change in her husband 
within the last few months. 

She a'so rea'ized that Inez Gorden lia<l 
been cbieliy and deliberately to Idame for 
it; she know, instinctively, th t the, un¬ 
principled, unforgiving woman had tol- 
lowed them to Paris with a set'led 
purpose to ruin theii happiness. 

“ Oh, how could he ? - how could ho evt r 
give liei one friendly thought, after I'or 
treatment of me in New York ?” she 
cried, in bitter anguish of spirit, when, 
having reached homo, she shut herself 
in her room and tried to calmly think 
over what had hapiiened. 

Her love for and confidence in her hus¬ 
band had received such a shock that it 
seemed as if she could never recover from 
it. 

Slie was utterly prostrated for the time 
by the appalling situation and a sickeniog 
fear for what the future might hold in 
store. Her head ached, her heart seemi d 
utter y crushed, and she was in a raging 
fever. 

But there were depths in the young 
wife’s nature that had never yet lie.-a 
sounded, as she was ilestined to barn in 
more ways than one, and the time ha I 
come to begin to take their iiieasiirc. 

And so, with rareresolution.slieeriisli ’d 
her grief back into her heart, carefully 
effacing all traces of it from her tae ■, 
and, as the afternoon drew towards us 
close, dressed herself with morecire than 
she had expended at any time since hue 
illness. 

She had determined not to meet Ra’jih, 
upon his return, witli tears and reproaelie-, 
with ftushod cheeks, swi lien lids, ^nd dis- 
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ordered attire; she would, instead, look 
her brightest and sweetest, and strive by 
every art in her power to regain the 
ground she had lost, even though she had 
lost it through no fault of her own. 

The dinner hour catue and went, and 
her husband did not make his appearance. 

The.long, lonely hours of the evening 
dragged slowly on, until midnight' ham* 
mered forth its weird strokes froin 4 
neighbouring church steeple; yet the re-' 
creant pleasure-seeker came not: and, 
finally worn out with watching and grief, 
the neglected wife fell asleep from sheer 
exhaustion. 

It was late the next morning when she 
awoke, only to find that Kalph was still 
absent, and then she became a prey to 
anxious fears for his safety, mingled with 
indignalien that he sliould leave her 
there akme, when oho was still far from 
well, to suffer such harrowing,suspense. 

Another wretched day and night passed, 
when, late on tue third aftornoun, he 
returned, and came staggering into the 
presence of his wife in a maudlin etate of 
intoxication. 

The young wife seemed turning to stone 
ns she arose to greet him; while she 
grew sick and faint npon catching the 
huues of his breath when he bent forward 
as if to kiss her. 

yiie drew back with an involirntary 
gesture of disgust. How did she know 
but that his hot lips still boro tbc caresses 
from those of another ? 

“ lialph, you are not yourself,” she said, 
with quiet dignity, and an unaccustomed 
note of authority in her tone. " You had 
best go to your room and rest.” 

She swung open the door as she spoke. 
Elis brain was too muddled to enable him 
:q think for himself or resist her, and he 
daggered into the room, where, throwing 
rimself upon his bed, dressed as he was, 
le fell at once into a drunken stupor. 

Scorn, disgust, rebellion, grief, and de- 
ipair, each struggled for mastery in Bath's 
wounded heart; and this state of mind 
was in nowise mitigated when, having 
glbpt off his intoxication, Balph came to 
himself and remained silent and sutleu, 
refusing to explain anything, or to listen 
to a word of remonstrance from her. 


He was cross, irritable, almost brutal in 
his manner towards her; the goadings of 
conscience made him angry rather than 
humble; while a sulky pride sealed his 
lips 'to all acknowledgment. 

A week later he again suddenly absented 
himself from home, whereupon Buth be- 
eaj^e desperate and resolved to know if 
inei!! doraon were again his companion. 
She weni^to. her hotel and boldly iii^pred 
for the girl. She vVas told that miss 
Gordon was out of town f>>r a few days. 

■ “ Did she leave no address ? Where 
will a letter reach her?” Bufh shrewdly 
inquired. 

" Yes, there was an address to which 
her own letters were to be forwarded," the 
chief clerk replied, and, consulting his 
books, ■tvrote it for her. 

Buth clutched the paper with trembling 
fingers; but a blur came before hor eyes, 
and she was unable to read what was 
written on it until she was once more in 
the open air, which served to revive her. 

Then she read, " Hotel Despard, Uue 
do la Place Boyale, B men.” 

Ah, he iven! She knew now just what 
to expect. 

She had road, only that morning, that 
the Grand Opera wfc lobe at Kouen for 
a week, and she believed that Balph and 
Inez Gordon had gone thither 'to attend 
it. . ’ ' 

Hath were passionately fond of music 
and the stage; both were ab-sent, and 
Buth instinctively felt that they were 
together. 

A sudden resolution took possession of 
her. 

" I, too, will go to Eouen,” she said, 
her blue eyes blazing, her cheeks a scarlet 
fiame from outraged feeling. 

She hastened home, hurriedly packed a 
few necessary articles into a travelling- 
bag, told her servants that she was 
going out of town for a day or ti^o, to 
join her husband, and then drove to the 
station just in time to catch the westward 
express. 

She was half frightened at what she 
had done, when she found herself alone 
in the train, for she had never ti’avelled 
by herself since she made that memorable 
journey from Vermont to New York, 
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“ Hut a inariied woman can go any- 
wliere,” she toM herself, with exceeding 
bitterness, as c>he recalled her husband’s 
words, when she had questioned the pro¬ 
priety of visiting Basil Meredith alone in 
the St. Antoine Hospital. 

“ A married woman I” she repeated, 
with white, quivering lips,; "less than 
a year wedded, and my heart bnaking 
from neglect that is almost desertion.” 

Sl^e reached Rouen just at nightfall, 
and,.^she drove from the station to the 
Ifdtel'bespard, sho saw, on every hand, 
the gaudy placards announcing the cele¬ 
brated talent that was to appear in the 
Grand Opera that evening. 

Arriving at her destination, sho regis¬ 
tered, in a disguised hand, as Mrs. 
Reynolds, and then glanced rapidly over 
the names recorded on the last two pages. 

Yes. there wiis the signature she sought, 
written in .a plain, flowing hand : 

” Madame Gordon, Baris.” 

” Ah !” she thought, with curling lips, 
“so she figures under the title of 
ms dame!” 

But, though she searched every line 
carefully, she could not find the name of 
her husband, and a shock of mingled 
relief and dismay went tingling along 
her nerves in view oi the fact. Perhaps 
Ralph had not come to Rouen with Inez, 
after all ! He might, indeed, even now, 
be at home, and*wondering over her own 
absence! 

Still her suspicions were not wholly 
allayed, although it was evident, if he 
was in the city, that he had had the pru¬ 
dence not to teke a room in the same 
house with the woman she abhorred. 

However, she had made her plunge; 
she could not return to Paris that night, 
even had she so desired, and she resolved 
to satisfy herself, before she went home, 
that Ralph either was or was not the 
companion of Miss Gordon. 

She asked for opera tickets, and selected 
a s^at in the Hast balcony, whore she 
could have a good opportunity to overlook 
the audience below and the occnj>aDts of 
the proscenium boxes. 

When the hour for the evening’s enter¬ 
tainment drew near, she took a carriage 
to the Opera House, where she was 


nsbered to her seat, and with the aid' of a 
powerful glass began to search for those 
two familiar faces. 

Just as the signal was given for the 
rising of the curtain, her heart leaped 
into ner throat as she saw her ^uaband 
and Inez Gordon take their seats in the 
lower hoy on the right of the stage, where 
the girl arranged the draperies to conceal 
herself somewhat from observation. 

For a moment the outraged wife became 

excited it seemed as if she must go 
straight down to that box and denounce 
them both, then and there, for their 
brazen effrontery. 

Bnt., of course, she could not make a 
scene in public, and so was obliged to 
control her impulses and bide her time. 

It was torture to her, however, to be 
obliged to sit there for three long hours, 
scarcely gl.ancing at the stage; hearing 
Ifething, seeing notliing but those partially 
concealed figures below her. 

Once or twice she caught a glimpse of 
a slender, white, jewelled hand as it 
swayed a costly fan to and fro; and, once, 
she saw the girl, with her brilliant, smiling 
face, lean forward and sweep the house 
with curious, eager eyes. 

Ruth drew her thickly-spotted veil more 
closely over her fiice and shrank behind 
a post, near which slie was sitting, as sho 
observed this movement; while she was 
thankful that Ralph remained out of sight, 
else she felt that she must have screamed 
from pain and the nervous excitemeut 
that was growing more and rnore unbear¬ 
able every moment. 

The last act w.aanot half over when she 
made her way quietly from the house and 
returned to thobotid. Immediately upon 
reaching her room she rang for a chamber¬ 
maid. When the girl appeared, she 
droppe<l a franc into her hand and re¬ 
marked : 

“I find that I have an acquaintance 
stopping in this hotel. Oan you ascer¬ 
tain where her room is ? Her name is 
Madame Gordon.” 

The maid immediately replied that 
Madame Gordon’s rooms were upon that 
•ame floor—that she occupied the corner 
suite on the left; nine was the number. 

Ruth was greatly relieved when she 
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learned this, for the girl’s proximity 
would make her task so much the easier. | 

Dismissing the servant, she .sat down to 
await the return of the te.nant8, her light 
out and her door slightly ajar, to enable 
Vier to see and hear them, when one or 
both should come. 

More than an hour passed before her 
wret(!lied vigil was at an end. 

“ Of course they are having a dainty 
'fnpi)er soiuewhere,” liuth thought, with 
a bitter I aiig at her heart, as she sat 
there in the darkness, alone, every nerve 
quivering with pain and indignation. 

But at last she caught the sound of 
Inez Gordon’s resonant voice and laugh 
in the corridor, then a subdued remark, 
in reply from Itrlph, while as they passed 
her door the girl’s silken robes trailed 
against it, pushing it still farther open. 

'I'he insulted wife scarcely breathed, hut 
her small, milk-white teeth were tightly 
clinched in mortal pain, and, in hei heart, 
at the moment, she felt as if she hated 
them both with undying hatred. 

yiic heard them enter the “corner 
suite ’’ and shut the door. 

Not many minutes after a servant 
pa-sed her room bearing a tray, upon 
wliich there were a couiile of glasses and 
a bottle of wine. 

lie knocked at the “ corner suite.’’ 

The door was opened by some one inside, 
when the man entered, deposited his 
1 ray, and then retired; but Kuth, who was 
listening with siraiiied ears and bated 
bieath, was sure that the door was not 
locked after him, a circumstance tliat 
would contribute much towards the suc¬ 
cess of her plan. 

She waited until the servant was well 
out of Ihe way, then she glided noise¬ 
lessly out into the corridor, and advanced 
to the corner room. 

She stood there listening for a moment 
or two; but she could hear only low, 
muffled tone.s that told her nothing. 

Softly she gra^ped the handle of the 
door and turned it, her heart hounding 
into her throat as she found that it 
yielded—that her way was clear. 

The next moment she boldly pushed 
the door open, and, entering the room 
wi'.h noiseless step--, closed it after her. 


CHAPTEE SV. 

“bOVK TOO? I DO N-.T EVEN KBSPEO'I 

Tou r 

The sight that met the young wife’s 
eyes as she so silently entered that room 
was stamped upon her memory for all 
time. 

Inez Gordon was seated upon one end 
of a low couch, Balph being stretched at 
full length upon the rest of it, his head 
resting upon the lap of the treacherous 
woman, while her white, jewelled fingers 
toyed with the waving masses of his rich 
brown hair. 

Beside them, upon a small table. Were 
the glasses and wine which the servant 
had but a few moments before brqjnght 
them, and a great shade to a tall lamp 
shed a subdued but rose-hued light over 
everything in the room. 

'J'ho young man’s laughing eyes were 
raised, with a look of admiration, to the 
brilliant face bending over him; and 
Kuth wondered, as she looked upon the 
girl, what he could see to admire in her; 
for, in spite of regularity of features and 
rich, vivid colouring, there was a fiery, 
serpent-line gleam in those midnight eyes, 
a cruel smite evef lurking among the 
curves of that perfect mouth, that should 
have betrayed her nature and warned the 
most reckless of her treachery. 

She had once seen, when a child, a 
swaying, undulating snake charm a pretty 
bird, and she could think of nothing now 
but the useless fluttering and pathetic 
cries of the tiny songster as it was lured 
to certain destruction, the only difference 
being that it had been con cions of its 
danger, while Balph was either ignorant 
of or indifferent to that which menaced 
him. 

When she closed the door aft-r her, tlio 
bolt had clicked slightly as it slipped 
into its socket. The sound attracted the 
attention of the other occupants,*'and^ 
they turned, involuntarily, to ascertain 
what had caused it. 

Instantly the guilty couple sprang _ to 
their feet, a low, heartless laugh breaking 
from Inez Gordon’s Ups as her glance fell 
upon the fair little wife standing so 
haughtily erect, her face looking like 
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somo ))eaiitifiil me<’i,llion carved in 
inarblc. 

•'Gi)od h.'avens, l.uth!” Ualph ejacu- 
liilO'l, his own face scarcely less while. 
“ Where on earth di i you come from ?” 

She had j'lanueii how she would de¬ 
nounce them both, \.ith scoriifnl, scathing 
words that should make them cower and 
shrink befoii! her; hut, now, in this 
supreme moment, she found herself utterly 
dumb b' fore them. 

She ciudd not liave spoken to save her 
life; but that white, .agonized face and 
the pathet'c lo ’k in her large blue eyes 
picrc. d the faithless man like a poisoned 
arrow. 

*• Confound it! can’t you answer ? What 
does this mtan ?” ho cried, beginning to 
recover himself, and growing restive 
under her steadfast gaze, while, like 
in )st coward.s, ho tOok refuge behind 
auger. 

Kven thru she did not open Her lips; 
with her eyes still on bis far •, she put 
her hand behiixl lier, (piietly reopened 
ihe door, and glided hack inlo the h.all, 
when—her sircngih rapidly f iling her— 
.she swiftly sp. d toJicr own ri im, and had 
locked herself in before Kalph could 
hre >k the spell that boupd him and spring 
after her. 

Then hoda-hed wildly into the corridor 
in pursuit of her; but, seeing nothing of 
her, he hurried down the stairs, thinking 
to overtake her before she could leave tlie 
house. 

He met .a servant just coming up. 

“ Did a lady pass this way just now ?” 
he inquire I, iu a husky tone. 

“ No, mousieur; no lady ha? come 
down; nearly every one hiis retired.” 

“It is very strange!” muttered the 
young ina i ; and he shivered slightly as a 
sudden fear as.>!iiled him. 

Ho had heard that the apparition of 
people who were dying sometimes ap- 
pearc<$as a warning to their friends, and 
Kuth had come and gone so silently and 
suddenly it had seemed scarcely more 
than a vision. 

Could it be possible that she was ill 
again—perhaps dying—^and he had just 
seen her spirit ? 

lie wa? not inclined to he supersti¬ 


tious ; but he knew that his young wife 
was nearing a critical time, and it might 
he that his recent neglect, tog ther with 
tile anxiety and suspense she had suffered, 
had prem.aturely prostrated her and 
brought her to death’s door. 

lie went slowly back upstairs, a cold 
sweat breaking out all over liuii, a 
terrible sense of guilt and fear at liis 
heart. 

“ AVell ?” remarked Miss Cordon, in¬ 
quiringly, as he re-entered her pre.sence. 

“ I could not find her—no woman has 
passed out of the house. Inez, I am 
half inclined to think that it wasn’t Bath 
at all, but an ominous vision,” the young 
maa responded, with dry lips. 

“ Nonsense! What an ahsuxl notion !” 
contemptuously retorted his companion. 
“We both saw Kuth I’lympton in the 
flesh; she has followed us heie, though 
how she could have obtained a clue to our 
whereabouts is more than I can under¬ 
stand. Look there!” she added, pointing 
to seme object upon the floor at his feet; 
“ that proves that wo have just seen 
something more substantial than an iu- 
taugible shape.” 

Kalph glanced ilown, and saw a tiny 
brown glo.e lying on the I’arpet by the 
door. He picked it up, anl the faint 
odour of rose that greeted his nostrils 
would have proved to whom it belonged, 
even if fie had not recognized it liy the 
gold buttons at the wrist. 

“ Yes, she has been here,” he observed, 
but with a very blank face; “ bur, liow 
on earth could she disapjiear so quickly 
after leaving the room P” 

“ Easily enough,” returned Miss 
Gordon, with an indifferent yawn. 
“ Doubtless she is stopping in the Jiotel. 
and has taken a room near these. I’ro- 
bably, if you choos.j to look, you will find 
her name on the register below.” 

“ I will go and see,” he answered ; "and 
as it is so late, I will not come up again, 
unless you feel anxious to know wlrellier 
Kuth is here.” 

“ Mercy ! no; her movements arc not 
of the least consequence to me,” Inez re¬ 
torted, with a short laugh, that wa-j liko 
the stiug of a lash across Ins fa '.e. “ liut 

won’t} ou have a glass of wine before you 
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go ?" she added, pouring not some of the 
amber liquid. 

" No,” he curtly replied, with a gesture 
of repugnance. 

*' Very well; I suppose I shall see you 
/at breakfast—unless," she added, sharply 
searching his frowning face, " you show 
the white feather, and return to Paris by 
the uioming express, to appease the 
wrath of your doll-faced divinity." 

Ralph coloured angrily at her sarcastic 
tone. 

No,” he said, moodily, “ we will have 
cur lark out, since, we have dared so 
much ; wo will remain through the 
i-eason. We can’t afford to sacrifice our 
opera tickets, you know.” 

" All right. Good night, then, and 
pleasant dreams,” replied the soulless 
woman, with another lieht laugh, as she 
kissed her jewelled hand to him in adieu; 
whereupon he went directly to the office 
of the hotel to examine the register. 

He found the name of " Mrs. Reynolds ’’ 
recorded there, and, in spite of the di- - 
guised hand, he recognized certain cha¬ 
racteristics of Ruth’s writing, to convince 
him that his wife had discovered his plans 
and followed him to Rouen. 

He was far from comfortable over this 
knowledge. He looked at his watch. It 
was almost one o'clock, and he doubted 
if Ruth would si^e him at that hour, even 
if he should send up his card and demand 
an interview. At any rate, such a pro¬ 
ceeding would be liable to occasion sur¬ 
prise and tuspirious c mjectiires at the 
hotel, and he accordingly decided that it 
would be better to wait until morn- 
ing. 

He would rise early, he told himself, 
insist upon seeing his wife privately, and 
have it out with tier, once for all, making 
her understand that in the future ho 
would net tolerate any such espionage 
upon his movements. 

Yet, notwithstanding he had wrought 
himself up to such a pitch of anger over 
the matter, he slept as soundly as if he 
had not a care in the world, until the 
clock upon the mantelshelf in his room 
struck seven. 

He arose and dressed at once, and 
s ipping across the street—for he slept 


at a house opposite the Hdtel Despard— 
sent his card up to "Mrs. Reynolds,” just 
on the stroke of eight. 

The messenger returned immediately, 
saying that the lady was not in her room, 
and, upon inquiry at the office, Ralph 
learned, to his chagrin, that she had given 
orders the previous night to be called at 
the unusually early hour of five, to catch 
the morning express train to Paris. 

Baulked of his purpose, he was more 
enraged than ever, and began to regard 
himself as the person aggrieved, rather 
than the true-hearted little wife towards 
whom he had proved so unfaithful. 

Late on Sunday afternoon, having “ had 
his lark out,” he strode noisily into his 
home, an ugly frown upon his brow, a 
defiant swagger in his manner, to “ assert 
himself.” He found no one in the sitting- 
room or library, and, proceeding diri'Ctly 
upstairs, rudely opened the door of Ruth’s 
private room without even the ceremony 
of knocking. 

He was considerably staggered, how¬ 
ever, by the vision that met his view as 
he entered the room. Instead cf the 
pale face, swollen eyes, and sharp re¬ 
proaches which ho had fully expected to 
encounter, he found Ruth sitting in a 
low chair, by a ‘window, that overlooked 
her pretty garden, quietly reading a 
magazine. 

She made the lovdliest picture imagi¬ 
nable, clad in a dainty nt^ghgd of pale- 
pink cashmere, coquettishly adorned with 
satin ribbons of the same hue, her golden 
hair exquisitely arranged, and fastened 
with a silver comb. 

A delicate flush—eausefl by the excite¬ 
ment of his arrival—glowed upon her 
cheeks, and as she turned, at his entrance, 
her great, beautiful, azure eyes looketl 
up at him with a most serene expres¬ 
sion. 

His own glanee shifted and fell as it 
encountered hers, and a dull ^ush of 
shame mounted to his brow in spite ,of 
himself. 

“ Well, Ralph, so‘you have returned,” 
she quietly observed. " Did you enjoy 
the opera season as much as you antici¬ 
pated ?” 

An angry oath leaped to his lips; but 
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sometbiog impelled him to oheck it be¬ 
fore he coaid give it utterance. 

“ Well/’ he said, after a moment, as he 
dropped heavily into a chair, " I suppose 
you are determined to give me * Hail, 
Columbia/ and I may os well face the 
music first as last.” 

“ Keally, lam afraid the national airs 
of your own country would pall upon 
your taste after the artistic talent to 
which you have listened during the past 
week; so I will spare you,” Both re- 
spouded, with quiet sircasm, but looking 
as unruffled as a placid lake upon a calm 
June day. 

“ Confound it all! you know wbat T 
mean j so if you're going to blow my head 
off for what you've found out, just fire 
away and be done with it!” he retorted, 
the veins upon his forehead swelling out 
full and hard from a sense of mortification 
at thus having the wind so unexpectedly 
taken out of his sails. 

If she had only cried and sobbed, and 
reproached him, and thus given him an 
opportunity to angrily retort, he could 
have stood the scene much better—he 
could then have blustered, sworn, and 
fumed to his heart’s content, and regarded 
himself as the victor iu*ttte end. 

“ I am no Anarchist, Balph, and I have 
no dynamite in the^ house,” she returned, 
with slightly arching brows, but in the 
same tone as before. 

He regarded her in undisguised 
astonishment. 

She was apparently as cool and com¬ 
posed as if she had never known a care 
or grief in the world ; to all appearance, 
she had not the slightest feeling of re¬ 
sentment over wbat had occurred—his 
loving, gentle little wife, whom, until 
that moment, he had believed he could 
“ wind round his little fingerand as 
he all at once recalled her frozen face, as 
she h%i stood in Inez Cordon’s room that 
night in Bouen, a sudden fear and keen 
sense of loss came over him. ' 

Had he killed outright all her affection 
for him by his neglect and the outrage 
he had perpetrated against her ? 

“ I do not understand you, Bath,” he 
said, in slow wonderment, as he searched 
her lovely face with an anxious gleam in 


his eyes. " I supposed, having found me 
out, there would be a deuce of a scene 
when I came home. I was prepared for 
an out-and-out row; and—and I don’t 
know that any one could blame you, either. 
Have—haven’t you anything to say about 
the matter ?” 

"Nothing’’—briefly and quietly. 

He sat looking at her for a moment or 
two, while she calmly took a white rose 
from a vase on the table beside her, and 
tacked it among the mass of pink ribbons 
upon her- bos >m. She looked so dainty 
and pretty in the act, it seemed to him 
that he bad never half-appreciated how 
exceedingly lovely she was; while it 
occurred to him that there might bo 
depths t) her character which ho had 
never sounded—which, indeed, it might 
be dangerous to sound by certain tests 
that he had employed of late. 

He would have given a great deal 
to bo able to read her thoughts at that 
moment, 'I'hey were a closed book to 
him, however, and he found himself won¬ 
dering, with a strangely apprehensive 
feeling, if she would ever give him the 
old confidence, the sweet, outsi>okea ten¬ 
derness that she had m.anifcsted during 
the first few weeks of their married life. 

He began to feel embarrassed, and 
finally rose. 

" Well,” ha said, as ho moved towards 
the door, “ I think I’ll ”- 

He paused, thought a moment, then 
turned and walked close up to her. 

“ Euth,” he began again, " 1 swear I 
don’t know what to make of you in this 
mood ! What’s the reason you are so— 
so indifferent to—to what has happened ? 
Don’t you love me any more f” 

In an instant she bad sprung to her 
feet, and stood confronting him with 
blazing eyes and flaming cheeks. He 
could not then accuse her of any lock of 
feeling, for every fibre of her being 
seamed to quiver with suppressed passion, 
while he held his breath, absolutely spell¬ 
bound, for the moment, by her exquisite 
beauty. 

“ Love you !** she exclaimed, in clear, 
bell-like tones of scorn that were like a 
vrhip upon his flesh, "I do not oven 
respect you I” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

A HtrSBAND’s HaMIl.IATINO CONFKSSIOtT. | 

had said that she w.as “ no 
Anarchist—that she liad. no dynamite 
in the house,” but if she had hurled 
a de'a'dly bomb into his face at that 
moment, K:ilph Plyinpton could not have 
boon,more crushed, fij'urativoly speakinjr, 
than he Jvas by this )in<!xpocted retort and 
manifestation of 8i)irit on the part of his 
ushally j'cnile-iiianncred wife. 

Inez (lorilon, in her most brilliant 
nionionts, liad never been one half so 
iittractive to him as was this dainty 
statue of snow, so siuUleiily .animated by 
the lire of a righteous indif^nation and 
the assumption of wiftily dignity. 

With the consci)usne3s of th'S there 
al'O eamt) a 8ens<! of a great and irrepar¬ 
able loss. Shu “ did not even respect 
him.” 

Ashe stood tliere, looking Into her clear, 
pure eyes, and ob-erving her air of con- 
seion.s' Mictitnde in judging him as she 
had, he certainly ilidnot respect himself; 
he know that he had act< d the park of a 
villain and coward during the la-t few 
months ill his neglect of her, and allowing 
himself to bo drawn into a net that was 
likely to prove his ruin, unless, he could 
immediately emancipate himself and turn 
his bimk for over upon his temptre-s. 

At that, moment he longed to do so ; ho 
could not endure the thought of losing 
his hold upon the affections of his wife, 
whom ho knew to be all that was admir¬ 
able, and superior, in every respect, to 
the girl whom he had allowed to lure 
him from his al'egiance, whi'o in her 
present mood—which had btcu such a 
revelstioii lo him—she was simply ador- 
ahlo, and he was almost ready to fail at 
her feet and humbly sue for pardon. 

iJut, before he could recover himself 
siiiHcicntly to frame his thoughts into 
language, she turned coldly from him, 
remarking, in a matter-of-fact tone : 

“ 1 have delayed dinner for you, Ralph, 
Will you have it now.*—shall I ring to 
have it served ?” 

She was so self-possessed, so evidently 
mistress of the situation, that he scarcely 
knew how to act, and a feeling of awk¬ 


wardness and embarra sm'.nt came over 
him. 

He did not reply for a moment; then 
he said, " I do not want any dinner, 
Ruth;” whereupon he turned abruptly 
and left the room. 

Then the poor little wife collapsed. 
She drew in a long breath that was like, 
a gasp of mortal pain, and burying her 
face in her hands, shivered from head to 
foot. 

She felt, at that moment, as if every 
atom of love had died out of her iieart, for, 
as she had told Ralph, she did not even 
respect him ; but, neveitheless, she was 
wretcho.'l, lonely, and inexpressibly heart- 
hungry. 

If he had come home to her in a pen‘- 
tent mood; if ho bad sh wn that he de¬ 
spised himself for the wrong he had done 
her, and given her his promise that he 
would never see Inez lx, rdon again, she 
believed she could have forgiven him .and 
tried to hide the deadly wound he had 
de.alt her. 

She would have made a heroic effort 
to forgot herself, that she might help him 
to break the toils that enslaved him, and 
to regain the manliness ho bad lost; she 
would have struggled to be a faithfu', 
dutiful wife, for the sake of the iittlo one 
that was to come to them so soon. 

Hut when he had entered her presoni'e 
with tliat aggressive frown upon his 
face—with that swaggering, defianc 
bearing, assuming, witli an lujured air. 
that she was going to ‘‘ make a scene,” 
and lie might as well have it over .as s.s u 
as possible, he had only sunk still low.-r 
in her estimation, and she had found her- 
selt recoiling from him with a feeling of 
lepulsion that both startled and dismayed 
her. 

Nevertheless, the was still his wife; his 
sins dill not absolve her from her obliga¬ 
tions, and she knew that it was her du'y 
to do her utmost to try to save Him tor 
his own sake and yet, after svbat hail 
occurred, the task seemed such a moun¬ 
tain, such an almost hope e-s one, sho 
felt nearly crushed in view of what lay 
before her. 

But sho WAS a brave woman, although, 
as yet, there bad l?eeo hut Ijttlo in her 
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,fc to tpst hor courajje, and she knew 
iiat she could never conquer now, in the 
■attle she was to fight, by tame aubmis- 
ion to the wrong that bad been done her j 
here should be no weak display of grief— 
he would play no heartbroken role. She 
scant to make Kalph realize that her 
stocin was a prize worth the winning; 
sake him recognize and appreciate the 
lide dillerence between a selfish, unprin- 
ipled, designing coquette, and a true, 
ure-hcarted, se f-re.speeting woman. , 

She stood for several niiunents with her 
iice bowed upon her hands while mentally 
evolving the situation. 'Hicn she raised 
■er head and resolutely calmed herself, 
die paced the length of her room two or 
hree times, after which she went to the 
lass and carefuliy rearranged her slightly 
iisordered hair, and satisfied herself that 
ler face did not betray traces of recent 
motion. 

Then she went to Italph’s door and 
nocked gently. 

“ Ralph,” she called, in a clear, un- 
uflled tone, “ I am going to ring to liavo 
simer served. Don’t you think it will be 
c tler to osine to the t ible, even if you 
,i'e not hungry, to save gossip among the 
crvants P” • 

Tiiere was a moment of silence. Then 
, voii-e iii'ide replied ; 

“ V’ery well; 1 will come, Ruth.” 

She passed downst.aira to th> dining- 
oom, where she was presently joined by 
viilpii, who hail had the grace ti freshen 
lim elfupa let for the meal, "hieh, how¬ 
ler, he (lieaded beyond expiosiicn. 

Rut Ruth lud no notion of allowing 
lei servants to suspect the statu of 
ift'airs, and at once opened a brisk con- 
ersation, touching upon various things 
hut had occurred during his absence; 
eferring with tlie utmost composure to 
larieus accounts and criticisms of the 
eeent opera, which she hal read in the 
lapei's,* and then passing to the latest 
iiagaziues, which ho had not yet seen, 
jave him a bright little resumrf of their 
lontcnts that would have done cfedit to a 
iterary critic. 

Her husband regavdod her witli 
'.stouisbment; be had never suspected 
ler of possessing such reserve force as 


this, and he became uncomfortably con* 
scions that he did not compare favourably 
with her in his sullen tacitttrnity. 

It was a blessed relief to both, how-" 
ever, when the meal was ov6r and the 
miserable farce at an end. 

Ralph immediately retired to bis own 
room again, while Ruth went straight to 
bed, with a raging headache and a woriro 
heartache. 

Rut the next morning she appeared at 
breakfast, looking as friish a.s a peach, 
when she was as charmingly vivacious as 
during the evening previous. 

Rut Ralph well knew that behind tliat 
blooming face and unrullled maimer 
there lurked a purpose and re.solul um that 
woidd never beud ; that she woubl never 
compromise her self-respect one ioia, ami 
that there would have 1 1 he mai ke 1 eou- 
cessions on hispirt, if he hoped ever to 
resume even fii ndly relations with lier. 

He inwardly blamed himself for a fool 
and a knave, for having allowed himself 
to be led into the toils of Inez Cionion ; 
for being so weak and vacillating as t ' be 
governed by every impulse and il, siie 
that moved him. 

On leaving tlio dining-room he followed 
Ruth to her sitling-room, determiiieil to 
come to some uuderstaniling at onee ; he 
coil'd no longer endure such a state of 
things. He went directly to her bide and 
tried to dra.v her into his arms. 

“ Darling, you have not kissed me since 
I came home. Oaii’t you forgive me P” 
hepleuled, resuming his mostalTeclioiiati 
tune and manner. 

Kiss him ! after a week spent away from 
her in Inez Oordon’s society! Ror an 
instant tlie sweet blue eyes Hashed with 
a fire that was like lightuiug. Then she 
controlled herself, and, gently disen¬ 
gaging herself from his arm, looked 
gravely up into his face. 

“ What do you mean by ‘ forgive,' 
Ralph ?” she quietly inquired. 

"Why, to —10 forget, wliat has hap¬ 
pened, let it all pass, and be iny own 
loving little wife once more," he re¬ 
sponded, with some confusion, for the 
pointed que.stion and the look in those 
clear, eearehiug eyes made him exceed¬ 
ingly uncomfortable. 
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" That is what you wish me to do,” she 
returned, and flushini; slightly) “but 
what are you going to do ?” 

“ What do you mean ?" he demanded, 
crimsoning to his temples. " Do you 
want me to get down upon my knees and 
grqrel at your feet ?” 

■ ‘‘By no means; knee>service and 
grovelling at one’s feet are not repen¬ 
tance," she quietly replied ; “ but, of 
course, I cannot ‘ forget ’—I cannot ‘ let 
it all pass,‘ without some assurance from 
you that I shall never again be subjected 
to the same neglect and humiliation. 
You ”- 

"Well?” he said, as she paused; but 
there was a sullen note in the tone. 

" ITou will surely give me some pledge ' 
of your sincerity—you will promise 
me you will break at once and for 
ever with that woman," she continued, 
gravely; “ that you will never sea her 
again; that you will take me iinmedi- 
ately away from I'aris, where neither of 
us will be in danger of coming in contact 
with her." 

There was an awkward pause when she 
ceased, while Bilph stood with his eyes 
fixed upon the earpet, alook of indecision 
plainly stamped up m his face. 

italph, you will promise me—for your 
own sake as we'l as for mine," Ruth 
eardestly remarked, after watching him 
for a moment. 

" I—I’m afraid T can’t quite promise 
that, Buthie—at least, not just yet,” he 
said, hesitatingly. 

" Why f" she briefly demanded. 

“Because—I owe her a great deal of 
money," he confessed, with still avertqd 
eyes. 

" You owe that woman — money t" ex¬ 
claimed Butb, astonished. 

" Yes 1 1 began to get behindhand at the 
hotel with—ahem !—with the expenses of 
the doctors, the nurse, and—everything; 
she found it out, and offered to—to help 
me, and”——« 

He got thus far, then faltered and 
stopped, as if suddenly realizing his mean¬ 
ness in assuming that he had been obliged 
to borrow from Inez Ctordon in order to 
meet the expenses occasioned by his wife’s 
illness. 


“ Ralph Plyropton! do you mean to tell 
me that you have been using her money 
to support me; that the food I have 
eaten, the shelter I have had, the clothes 
I am wearing, my doctor’s and nurse’s 
bills, have been paid for with her gold ?” 
the young wife demanded, with blazing 
eyes and scarlet cheeks. 

“ Well, Buthie, I didn’t mean to put it 
just that way,” he returned, in a depre¬ 
catory tone; “and, really, I have no one 
but myself to blame, for you urged me to 
leave the hotel long before we did so. 
But—I— 1 haven’t been used to boipg 
stinted in my jpeome, you know, and so 1 
became embarrassed before 1 knew it.” 

This was like another cruel dagger- 
thrust in the sensitive heart of his wife, 
for it reminded her that, on account of 
his marriage with her, he had been dis¬ 
carded by his father, and thus had been 
obliged to support the two of them upon 
less than he bad previously spent upon 
bimielf. 

She did not appetr to not iceit, however; 
one thought was," I must try to save hint." 
But her face was strangely white as she 
quietly asked: 

“ How much money do you owe Miss 
Gordon, Ba'ph ?’’ 

“Never mind, Buth; I’ll manage to 
pay her somehow,” he said, rea.s8uriogly, 
but ashamed to confess his indebtedness. 

" You must tell me; 1 have a right to 
know,” she persisted, imperatively. 

“ Well, then, about twenty-five then- 
sand francs,” he reluctantly admitted. 

"That is five thousand dollars ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Ralph, you have never spent any such 
amount upon our support!’’ Buth ex¬ 
claimed, with a flash of Indignation. “ T 
know the doctor’s and nurse’s bills were 
heavy ; I know what you paid for our 
rooms and board at the hotel; but count¬ 
ing all that, together with the clothing 
and jewels you have given me, ' know, 
with your own income, there was no need 
of your getting in debt to such an 
amount.” 

Tho young man flushed, for he knew 
but too well that a great deal of the 
money that be had borrowed of Inez 
Gordon had been Uvishly thrown away 
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upon her; but, of course, he was not going 
to confess this to his wife. So, assuming 
an injured air, he said : 

“ Well, I suppose I am not the best 
fin ancie r in the world. I own that I 
liare been extravagant, but the fact re¬ 
mains that the money has been spent in 
some way, and I am in a deucedly uncom- 
forsable hole.” " 

Ruth thought a moment, an anxious 
look in her large blue eyes. 

“Ralph, you have never told me what 
your income is,” she said, at length. 
“.Just how much have you to depend 
upon yearly ?” 

“ About six thousand dollars.” 

“ And you have already spent that, and 
five thousand more!” was the quick, 
horrified rejoinder. 

“ Not quite ; I still liave some money, 
and my quarter’s allowance will be due 
in a few days.” 

“ Then you have twelve hundred and 
fifty dollars due you f ” 

■ A^es.” 

“ Well, then,” said this brave little 
woman, the lines about her month settling 
into an expression of strong determina¬ 
tion, “ I know that we can live oa a great 
deal le s than that during the next three 
months. Papa never had that much for 
a whole year’s salary. We will go away 
to some quilt place where we are not 
known, and stay during the next few 
weeks. Then .if you will take enough 
from your principal to pay Miss (Jordon, 
we will live economically until we cam 
make it up again ” 

“ Blit I have no principal to dravv from, 
Ruth,” Ralph replied, with a frown ; “ it 
I.* held in trust tor the next generation. 
1 am only allowed the income.” 

“Ah!” said Ruth, with a little thrill 
of comfort at this information. “Then 
givi! your note of liand to Miss (Jordon ; 
or perhi-ps y<'ur fnither wouid lend you 
the amount, and allow you to pay him as 
you could.” 

She felt that she could never rest until 
this hateful debt was paid. 

Ralph laughed out bitterly at this latter 
suggestion. 

" 1 may as well tell you, first as lasf, 
that there is no hope from that direction,” 


he said, irritably. “The governor has 
thrown me over altogether.” 

" Because of—of me ?” the young w’ife 
questioned, breathlessly. 

“Because I would have my own way,” 
he returned, ashamed of himself for 
having told her. 

She flashed a pained crimson, but after 
a moment went on : 

*’ Then,, as soon as wo can, lot us go 
home, where, perhaps, you might get some 
position with a salary suflicient to sup¬ 
port us. I know I could manage nice'y 
upon very little, and then it would nob 
take us more than a year to pay this 
debt.” 

“I get a position, Ruth! Do you 
imagine that I am going to work tor my 
living,” he demanded, staring at her in 
amazement. "1 never did a day’s work 
in my life, and —I never will I” • 

CHAPTER XVIL 

a SPY IN THE CAMP. 

" No, madam,” Ralph continued, in an 
angry tone, after a slight pause, during 
which his wife had regarded him with as 
much surprise as he had manifested at 
her suggestion: “you liave greatly mis¬ 
taken your man if you think I am going 
to begin to toil for my daily bread, after 
having bad an independent income at my 
command all my life.” 

“Well,” Ruth spiritedly replied, while 
her delicate nostrils dilated with scorn, 

“ because you have never worked is no 
reason why you never will. X would do 
.almost anything lathdrthan be in debt; 
it is dishonourable, and to be in debt to 
an unprincipled woman is worst of all. 
However,” she went on, “ since that 
suggestion is distasteful to you, perhaps 
we can arrange some other way. You 
have given me expensive jewels, Ralph ; 
you can have thesi all, and welcome. 
Bell them for the most you can get, pay 
the money to Miss ciordon, and tell h-r 
she shall have the remainder as soon aa 
you can raise it." 

The young man langhed out amusedly 
at her earnestness, his previous anger all 
vanishing in view of such a spirit of self- 
abnegation. 
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“THke away your jewels, Kuthie ! 
No, indeed, I couldn’t do that, for I love 
to see you wear them,” he said, lightly. 

Then what will you do to freoyourself 
from the power of that bad woman ?” she 
etied, excitedly tapping the floor with her 
little foot. 

“Oh, she will not bother mo.”-- 

Ralph began. 

“ You cannot he sure of that,” Ruth 
hastily interposed, “for sho will, of 
eotirso, be ott'ended with you if you break 
with her.” 

“ Nonsense, ohild! You know I cannot 
do that all at once.” 

“ Ralph, you mu't,” Ruth imperatively 
said. “ After what has occurred, there 
can he no Imlf-way meaauies. Ymi must 
take me immediately away from I’aris. I 
wish we could go to Kngland, .and be 
among Knglish-speaking people," she 
•concluded, with a yearning sigh. 

“ I’shaw !” Ra'ph impatiently ejacu¬ 
lated ; “ such a change as that is out of 
the q^uestion at present. You are nicely 
settled in a home of your own, just as you 
wanted to he, and I think it best for you 
to remain here.” 

“Well, then, what of your future rela¬ 
tions with Miss Gordipn.^” Ruth coldly 
inquired, but looking pale and anxious. 

“ Little wife,” said Ralph, ey^ively, 
hut assuming his tenderest mnniier,I 
never could have believed yon could be 
CO persistent. Don’t you see, it will not 
do for me to be rudti to Miss Gordon ; bnt 
I I roinisc you that I will never lilt nd 
you again as I did last week. Does that 
satisfy you, dear?” 

“No, Ralph, it does not,” sho frankly 
ai'Hwcred. “Nothing wit ‘satisfy’ mo 
bnt to gi>t away fiom her entirely, for 
I believe her tu be n terly devoid of 
principle. I believe she h.ates me because 
you married me, and is deliberately 
plauii'ng to ruin my happiness. I do not 
wish to be unjust to you, Ralph, even 
though you have wi-onged me sorely, and 
1 will try to trust you, only ”- 

"Only what, pet?” 

“ If you cate to win my confidence 
again, you will have to prove that yon 
mean what you have said.” 

There was no' ign of anger or vindictive¬ 


ness in her look, lone, or manner; sh 
spoke with a sweet, dignity, looking hit 
steadily in the eye t the wlu'o, and clain 
ing only what she believed to be jnstl 
her due. 

She was so attractivo in this oames 
mood, in spite of the plainness of he 
speech—so lovable and worthy of the bes 
that a true man could give hrr—that he 
husband’s heart yetirnod towards her wit 
an impulse of passionate affection. 

“ 1 will, love—I surely will; and I hav 
been a brute to make you so unhappy, 
he said, in a tone of self-reproich, a 
he stooped and kissed her fondly on th 
brow. 

An admonitory cough just at tba 
moment caused the young couple to turi 
to ascertain whence it proceeded, an 
they saw Ruth’s maid standing in a duoi 
way behind them. 

“Well, what is it, Nina?” Ruth ii; 
quired, but flushing with annoyance t 
know that her husband’s caress had bee 
observed by a third p.arty. 

*' I came to ask madam if she will bav 
Ihe carriage ordered for the same hou 
as yesterday,” said the girl, as sU 
modestly (?) dropped her eyes to th 
floor. • 

“ Mr. Plympton will attend to that tc 
day, Nina,” Ruth coldly rofurned. 

The servant curtscyel and withd'ow 
bvit with a sly smi'e on her lips as sh 
went. 

“ Ralph, I do not like that girl,” Rutl 
remarked; “she has a most pryirg dis 
position. Where did you find her?” 

The young man flushed. 

He did not like to tell her that Ine 
Gordon had secured her for him, so h 
carelcsi-ly answered : 

“ Oh, a friend of Russell’s recomnn mb i 
her. I am sure she looks blight an 
capable.” 

“Yes, as far as her qualifleati'ns foi 
her position are conderned, she is every 
thing that is desirable,” said Ruth ; “ but 
somehow, I do' not trust her. I fount 
her at my writing-desk yesterday; sh 
explained that she was only dusting anr 
putting it in order ; but I am sure i s.a < 
her slip some letters back into a d '.i r 
And then, too, she has a way of appoai i 
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in such an unexpi ted manner, as she did 
just now, that ma ;ea me very uncomfort¬ 
able." 

"Well, if you lon’t like her, send her 
off, and pet som. one else.” Kalph said, 
siippressinff a ya .rn. 

“1 suppo.se I Might; but I dislike so to 
make a change,” sighed Buth; “ and, 
besides, she spi aks English, which is a 
great advantage.” 

If she could liave seen Nina closeted 
with Inez (lordon that evening,and heard 
her repeating to her, almost verbatim, 
the conversation that h.ad passed between 
the young hu.sband and wife, she might 
well have thought that there was cause to 
distrust her. 

‘‘ So,” muttered Miss Oordon, when the 
girl had gono, after telling her story, for 
which she was w’otl paid—" so that doll¬ 
faced baby wants to get him away from 
Paris, and she made him promise that he 
would never offend her in the same way 
again. Ha, ha! does she imagine that 
lus promises will amount to anything ? 
Does she think that her hold upon him 
"is stronger than mine? We shall see! 
I did not swear a vendetta against them 
with any intention of be-ng baffled in tny 
purpose.” • 

Nina Gascoigne was not only Ruth's 
maid, but also a spy in the house, as has 
already been intiifiated. 

When Ruth was able to sit up after her 
illness, she insutcd that her trained nurse 
must be dispensed with; but Ralph would 
only listen to such an arrangement upon 
condition that a maid be installed in her 
place, and, having mentioned in Inez 
Gordon’s hearing his desire to obtain such 
an attendant, that scheming individual 
immediately offered to maKu inquiries 
among the servants at the hotel for a 
reliable lady’s-maid. 

Thus she was lUabled to place her spy 
in the very heart of the enemy’s camp, 
and ib managed to keep herself posted 
regarding all that occurred there. 

But Ruth was so annoyed by this la-t 
discovery of eavesdropping on the part of 
her servant, she determined to get fid of 
her as soon as possible. This would not 
only relievo her of her disagreeable pre¬ 
sence, but also be a step towards cinain 


economical plans which she had in 
view. 

Her month would ho up the following 
day, when she resolved to pay her a 
month’s salary in lieu of the customary 
notice, and dismiss her. 

But, alas! her plans wore destined fo 
be frustra'ed, for, before the month wa.s 
up, she was called upon to fight a desperate 
battle for her life. 

For two never-to-be-forgotten days she 
lay hovering between life and death, .and 
Ralph Plympton, watching the fearful 
struggle, was couscience-smiltcn, and said 
to himself that if his sweet wife could bii 
spared him, he would never cause her 
another pang or tear to long as they both 
should live. 

The long season of suspense ended at 
last, and the decree went forth that both 
mother and child would live. 

For a week lialph scarcely left the 
house; nor could he bo per.^uaded to leave 
the bedside where that pale, beautiful 
woman and that tiny bit of humanity lay. 

But, after that, as both cont'nue i to 
do well, he began to go out and frequent 
his old haunts again; although, to his 
credit be it said, he scrupiilomly kept 
away from Inez Gordon. 

She, shrewdly comprehending the silus- 
tion, let him alone for the time. She 
merely kept herself in mind by sending 
every day to inquire for the invalid and the 
interesting little stranger, always accom¬ 
panying her messages with a wealth of 
flowers, which Ruth fondly believed wore 
her husband's offerings. 

He was very tender and attentive 
during those days, and seemed really 
delighted with his bahy-girl, whom ho 
insisted upon naming “ Hope.” 

“ Let her be the precioii.s link that shall 
reunite us for all time,” he had whis¬ 
pered, with a sudden ru-ih of emotion, and 
with his lips lying close against her 
cheek. 

" Ah, she will indeed he a blessed hope, 
an inspiration, if she can do that,” Ruth 
responded,her face lighting with sudden 
joy. Then she added, gravely and appeal- 
ingly, “And that, of course, means, Ralph, 
that you have utterly renounced all the 
past—that you will never see her again j 
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and yon will take baby and me borne 
to America as soon as we are able to 
travel ?” 

“Yes,” he answered; but his eyes 
wavered before her searching glance. 

“ As soon as 1 can settle up everything 
we will go home; at any rate, she shall 
ntver come between us again.” 

Knth sighed gently. 

“ Do not lot us wait for anything. Let 
US g > at once,” she pleaded. 

“ Well, perhaps., I will see,” he eva¬ 
sively replied. 

lie believed himself to be sincere, and, 
in jus'ico to him, be it said, bis quarterly 
interest having been received a few days 
previous, bo had sent Miss Gordon a 
cheque for a Itundred pounds, as an 
instalment upon what he owed her, and 
asked her to return him a receipt for the 
same. 

Kutthe cliequo had been returned, with 
a note telling him that the matter could 
rc^t until some time when he could find 
it convenient to pay the whole amount; 
she preferred it so—she did not need the 
money; while, surely, with his recent 
licavy expenses, bo must find it embar- 
ra sing to make such a payment at that 
lime. 

It was strange that the young man did 
not see through this device—see that it 
w.as a part of her scheme to k“op him in 
her power; but be did not, and heaved 
a sigh of relief as he replaced the cheque 
in his pocket-book, telling himself that 
“ Inez was a tramp, and as generous as a 
prince with her money.” 

Later, on the very day after his pro¬ 
mise to " go home as soon as ho could 
arrange to do so,” a bundle of American 
periodicals had come to him, and among 
them a copy of the Albany Argus. 

As he unfolded this paper, his eye was 
arrested by some conspicuous bead-lines, 
reading thus: 

Destructive fire in State-street. Sad death 
of Lawyer Grant, City Clerk, who, while trying 
to save valuable records, ftdl a victim to the 
tlsuuus. 

“ By Jove!” exclaimed Balph, with a 
violent start and a shudder.of horror, 

what a terrible fate I And—and- 

Good heavens!” 


He suddenly paused short, and was 
soon absorbed in reading tiie more detailed 
account of the tragedy. 

The fire had originated, be read, in the 
building adjoining the lawyer’s office, 
but before he learned the fact his own 
was in flames. Nevertheless, Mr. Grant 
had bravely, dared everything in his 
eagerness to save important papers and 
the records entrusted to him. He suc¬ 
ceeded in removing tho, contents of his 
safe, and was on his way oat, when a 
terrific explosion occurred in the drug 
store underneath, and the building sank 
in ruins, burying the ill-fated lawyer in 
the debris. 

Balph Plympton’s face wore a blank 
expression as he concluded this harrow, 
ing account. 

“ Humph I” he mused, ” with that 
certificate lost, those records burned, and 
old Grant dead, there isn’t a scrap of 
tangible evidence to prove the validity 
of our marriage!” 

He sat absorbed in thought for some 
time, the paper slipping unheeded upon' 
the floor, but finally, a frown of annoy¬ 
ance flitting across his face, he started 
up and left the house. 

The door bad scarcely closed after him, 
when Ninar Ruth’s maid, emerged from a 
curtained aJeoye, secured the paper that 
had so agitated her master, and eagerly 
devoured the report he had K'en reading. 

‘‘ifon IHeu!” shechuokled, as, from the 
account and Ralph’s ejaculations, she 
shrewdly comprehended the situation, 
" it is like a scene from a romance. A 
sweet morsel for Mademoiselle Gordon— 
n handful of-gold for Nina Gascoigne !” 

Folding the paper into the smallest 
possible compass, she deftly concealed it 
among the folds of her dress, and hastened 
from the room. 

Later, when Balph inquired for tho 
sheet, she told him, with an inhoebnt air, 
that, supposing him to be done with it, 
she had thrown it among the rubbish. 

He unsuspioionsly accepted this explana¬ 
tion, and thought no more about the 
matter, hia ohief anxiety having been to 
keep it from Bath, lest she should freit 
over the tragedy and the loss of the 
records. 
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He was beginnii.jj to jfrow weary of the 
taoie life he had been leading of late— 
the novelty of bis new possession was 
wearing away, it rather merging into 
irritation and annoyance at the noise of a 
crying child, and all the " fuss ’’ over it; 
for it muet bo confessed that little Miss 
Hope possessed a sound pair of lungs, 
which she made, use of in the most 
emphatic manner both day and night. 

So graulually the young man drifted 
back into the ol(| lines, until, before hia 
child was a month old, almost every day 
found him again the companion of Inez 
(Jordon, either riding, walking, or attend¬ 
ing some place of sunusement with her. 

Ruth was nbt long in surmising some¬ 
thing of the true state of things, but 
when she attempted to call her husband 
to account for bis frequent absences, he 
would cut her short with some cprt . irri¬ 
table reply, that effectually scaled her 
lips, and stie was forced to resign herself 
to the inevitable, with what patience she 
Could command. 

As soon as she was able, she wrote to 
Basil Meredi'h, from whom she Rad not 
heard one word since her last visit to the 
hospital, as Ralph could not be persuaded 
tocall and to explain hej-absence. She told 
him of the birth of her little daughter, 
inquired kindly regarding the state of 
his health, and closed by saying that she 
hoped to see him again intbenear future. 

In reply she received a friendly note of 
congratulation, which was aocumpanied 
by an exquisite basket of lilies of the 
valley for " Miss Hope riympton.” 

Mr. Meredith told her that ho had sadly 
missed her visits, all the more because he 
had had a serious relapse, but he hoped 
now to soon get out, when he should give 
himself the pleasure of cUling upon her 
and the " little stranger within her 
gates.” 

One morning, when her child was six 
week* old, Ruth took her baby out for her 
first drive. She had been out herself two 
or three times, for a short ride, but until , 
to-day had not felt equal to the care of 
her little one. 

She was feeling somewhat anxious and 
depressed, for Ralph had not come home 
the night previous, and so she took Hope 


with her to occupy her attention and keep 
her from thinking about her troubles. 

The fresh air and sunshine did her 
good, however; baby, throughout the 
drive, was in a delightfully social mood, 
cooing and otherwise expressing her ap¬ 
preciation of the bright world into which 
she had come; and Ruth was a picture of 
loveliness, with the fond light of mother¬ 
hood shining in her eyes, and the flush of 
returning health on her cheeks, when she 
returned to her pretty home. 

But, as she stepped over the threshold, 
a sudden chill fell upon her heart. 

" Has Mr. Plympton returned ?” she 
asked of Nina. 

” He has been in, madam, and gone 
again.” 

” (lone 1^ Where ?"Rnth breathed, wilh 
a quick catch in her tone. 

“ He left a note for madam,” the girl 
replied, as she took the child from her ; 
for since Hope’s coming she had acted 
the part of nurse to the little one. * 

Ruth flew to her chamber, found the 
note upon her writing-desk, and tore it 
open with trembling lingers. 

As she did so a cheque for two thousand 
five hundred francs Jiutlcyftd out, but she 
heeded it not, for her eyes were giuu 1 to 
the few lines before her : 

Have been callcil iinexpoetcilly nway. Do 
not know exactly when I shall return. The 
enclosed cheque will be sufficient for your 
present needs. li. I’. 

“ What does he mean ? What a vi ry 
unsatisfactory note!” the young wife 
exclaimed, with white lips and a sinitiug 
heart. 

For several minutes she sat like one 
stunned, and was only aroused by tbo 
entrance of Nina. 

“ A letterfor madam,” she briefly tai t, 
as she presented Ruth with a sealed 
envelope, and then quickly withdrew. 


CHAPTER XVriI. 

HOW RUTH STET TltE DEADtT BtOW. 

Ruth glanced with some surprise at 
the superscription, for she had never 
seen the handwriting before. 

Then, wondering who could have be. n 
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the writer, but with that same chill still 
at her heart, she mechanically broke the 
seal, unfolded the sheet within, and read : 

I once told yon that Ralph Plympton had 
trifled with me beyond all forgiyeness, and 
I had nworn to make him pay dearly for 
it. 1 was baulked in my efTorts to interrupt 
your Kuropean trip with my *‘ faithless lover,” 
hut iiiy vengeance was only delayed. I have 
well tlx! game at last, ns yon will understand 
wiii ii f tell you that your “ husband ” and I 
h'UMi together this morning for Rome, where 
we expect to remain indetiiiitely. 

iNKA Gordon. 

For a full minute aft^r reading the 
ab JVC brutal cotumunicat iou, Ruth Plymp¬ 
ton sat staring at it like one bereft of 
reason. 'I'liou a cry of mortal agony 
broke from her rigid lips. 

” Deserted 1” she wailed, and then 
slipped from her chair to the floor in 
blessed unconsciousness. 

When she came to herself, she was 
Tying upon her bed in the adjoining 
chamber. 

The crying of her child had aroused 
her, and with a strange feeling of numb¬ 
ness blunting her sensibilities, yet vaguely 
knowing that something dreadful had 
happen-d to her, she rose and went to 
her, taking her from Nina, who was try¬ 
ing to <}uiet the child by walking the 
floor with her. 

Dismissing the girl, who now seemed 
po.sitivoly repulsive to her, she devoted 
heroclf to the task of soothing her little 
one, who soon fell into a quiet slumber. 
Then she eat down to think, for memory 
had reasserted itself, and her woeful 
situation stared her In the face. 

“ D.'Serted !” the murmured again ; but 
now there was no wail of ag ny in her 
tones—only a bitter s'.ernness vibrant 
■ through them. 

She arose, and, going to her sitting- 
room, found those two fatal notes, and 
read th*-m again. 

It is as I th slight,” she said, on 
finishing Inez Gordon’s letter; ” she 
deliberately followed us to Paris with 
the sole purpose of ruining our lives. 
Aud Ralph, poor, weak, vacillating 
Ralph, had neither principle nor love 
enough to resist her cunning w^i^s. Like 


many another rich i lan’a ‘ only son,’ too 
much wealth and ind ilgence have spoiled 
him—have so pampered and warped his 
character that he has no strength of 
purpose to withstand a stronger will than 
his own.” 

She gave utterance to a sigh that 
bespoke more of pity and contempt than 
of grief. Then she drew herself proudly 
erect. 

‘‘ Yes, I am a deserted wife !” she re¬ 
peated; “but the blow will not crush 
me; it shall not even unnerve me,” she 
went on, proudly, although her face was 
as white as that of a marble Psyche on a 
bracket above her, “ for I no longer love 
him; I found that out after that Rouen 
affair, though I might have settled back 
into a state of tolerable content, for baby’s 
sake, if he had continued faithful. I 
believe now that I never really loved 
him ; yet he certainly stirred my girlish 
heart as no other luan had ever done, 
while he seemed so tru y noble and good 
when he insisted upon marrying me, in 
spite of bis parents’ opposition. But it 
was only an impulse; he is a man of 
utterly selfish impulses, and that was one 
of them. 

“Oh, if I had»but met Inez Gordon 
twenty-four hours earlier,” she con¬ 
tinued, after a momentary pause, “ I 
never should have been in the forlorn con¬ 
dition that I am to-day; and yet”—with 
a fond glance into the other risun where 
her darli'ig lay sleeping in her dainty 
cr.idle—“ 1 am not utterly miserable. I 
have that priceless little treasure to love. 
But, oh I”—with a start of pain—“can I 
bear to have her grow up fatherless, and 
learn the disgrace which he has this day 
entailed upon her and me ?” 

She clasped her hands over her heart 
as if to still its throes of agony; she 
threw herself into the nearest chair, sub¬ 
bing bitterly. 

Her own great wrongs she mighlfhave 
borne in proud silence, but when she 
thought of their effect upon the child of 
her love, her heart throbbed with anguish; 
and for more than an hour she fougnt this 
second battle most rebelliously. 

By degrees, however, she became more 
calm, although she remained closely shuc 
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ill her riH'Di tiu-"i fhout tha day, and did 
not once clo i' )v ■ c-jm in sleep during’ 
the uight that, fu oivid. 

It was a long a d bitter ,v_igij, and one 
tli it tested to th utmost tho mettle of 
« liieh she was le dc. 

Towanls iiu rn ig her b'ttlo one awoke 
and claimed her .are for a time. She was 
almost ppeiit, bn- she would not' call the 
liaise. She con'd not bear that any one 
.should look u .iin her until she had 
hiiried her dea.l and scaled the sepiilehio 

tor all lime. 

When .at length her little one slept 
again, she lai.l her back in her tiny bed, 
and then stood looking mournfully d.jwn 
iijion her. 

“ It is over,” she murmured; and the 
first grey light of dawn began to creep in 
at the windows as she spoke. “ The 
battle is fought, and my dream of love— 
for it hss been only a dream—is broken. 
It has been a bitter ordeal: I feel as if 
I had p.assed through a fiirmice seven 
times heated; but from this liour 1 know 
that I shall be a slronger, although I may 
nut bo a better, woman. 1 will put the 
^ past out of my life as tar as it is possible 
'to do so. I will not even cherish a spirit 
of bitterness against .those who have so 
wronged me. I will simply blot them out 
of my esistcnoe, and dev'ote myself to tho 
work of rearing,my child to be a good 
woman, teaching her to guard against 
making the fatal mistake that l"have 
made.’' 

When tho break fa t-bell rang she 
changed the street-drcs.s, which she had 
not removed, for a morning robe, and 
went down to make a br.ivo pretence of 
eating her lonely meal. 

Afterwards she called Nina and the 
second girl to her, paid them their wages, 
and to each the salary for an additional 
month, and dismissed them. 

Then shu had an intoiview with her 
cook? who was a kind-hearted, though not 
very bright, Englishwoman, and arranged 
with her to remain for a week 'or two 
longer, or until she could got her pack¬ 
ing done and prepare to return to her 
own country. 

She said nothing about her husband's 
Absence; she made no explanations re¬ 


garding her own movemenis; but went 
quietly and calmly abiiut lu-r work, es if 
she had indeed “ blotted out ” of lu r mind 
the bitter past, and li.ved her e^e upon a 
certain goal for the future. 

She became so absorbed in ber duties 
that the day passed and l he evening cume 
on almost before she was aw.aie of if, and, 
although very weary from her labour.^, 
she uttered a sigh I'f regret because of llio 
long hours that must be pas.-.ed befoieslio 
coulil t.ako up hi'r work again. 

The house seemed very .silent and 
lonely, and, after the lit lie on.’ was 
asleep, she took up a bool; and ti le.l to 
read. 

It. was a vain effort, however; sho 
ceuld not fix her thoughts upon il, and, 
finally, laid it down with an imi.ai ient 
sigh. Then, feeling that she must do 
Bomething to pass away tho time, she 
brought her work-basket and begin to 
sew upon a little dross for Hope. 

Suddenly the door-bell rang, and alio 
bounded from her cliair with a nerv.,us 
cry. 

” Could it be that Kalph had returned?” 
she mentally questioned, with a sinking 
heart. ” Had ho dared to come bael;, 
hoping that sho woubl condone his fuith- 
leasnoss for tho second time, even thoiigli 
he should repent in sackeloth and ashes?” 

Sho 3.at motionle.ss while the cook sn- 
swered the summons, and heard her ushvJ 
some one into the room below. 

Presently tho woman appeared at her 
door, bearing a card in her coarse, red 
hand. 

“ A gentleman to see you, mum,” she 
said, iu her broa.l Engluh, which, how¬ 
ever, was a great comfort to liuUi. 

Sho took the bit of pasteboard, and 
road, wilh a start of surprise, the name 
of “ Basil Meredilh.” 

She went down to him iniiiiediatel.v, 
and found him looking very- thin and 
pale, but so noble and true, with that 
kind light in his eyes and a friendly 
smile upon his lips, that, in spite of his 
still misshapen term, it was inexpressibly 
comforting just to look at him. 

" Oh, I am so sorry—I am so glad!” alio 
faltered,-hardly knowing what she said, as 
she impulsively held out both hands to him. 
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"That sounds very ggradoxicalj my 
friend,” he smilingly returned, although 
he searched her wah face with anxious 
eyes. 

“Yes,” she answered, her sad lips re¬ 
laxing a trifle; “ my first impulse wm to 
tell you how sorry I am to find you still 
looking so ill; my so ond, to say how glad 
I am that you have come just at this 
time—that is, if you are not imprudent in 
so doing.” 

I hope not,” he replied. " I received 
my "discharge to-day, and as the evening 
soenii.'d so warm and lovely, I thought I 
might venture here. Are you not well ?” 
ho concluded, ftill regarding her with 
gi-ave earnestness. 

“ Yes, I am well—physically,” Kuth 
nspouded, with some embarrassment, 
and witli li]i3 that trembled painfully. - 

'I’lio iiiouii-ntshe, had road his n.ame her 
first thouglit had been, “I will toll him; 
he will advise me what to dohnt 
now th.atiile* moment had come she felt | 
so humiliated iliat her lips refused to give ' 
expri ssion to licr misery. | 

“'I'hat qu.alifica* ieu is sadly suggestive, ' 
dear iMr.s. I’lymptoii. Can 1 help you in 
any way ?” lie gently inepiired. 

“Oh, ye-i,” she cried, in a voice of 
agony, as .she lifted a glance of pathetic 
appeal to him. “ I feel as if y.ju could bo 
a tower of s.trengih to me. I wantyou.to ■ 
advi.se me, for I am very wrotelied, and i 
have not a relative —searcely a friend—in j 
all tlio world. Mr. Meredith, my husband ' 
has dcBcrtei! me " 

Her l•om[l.■llli.lll regarded her in mute 
aston'slum ii!, for a moment. 

“ Mrs. I'lympton ! sii'ely I have mis¬ 
understood you!” ho managed to falter 
at last. “ It cannot be po-aib'c that Mr. 
Plyinpton has been guilty of an act so 
rash—so droadfiil!” 

It is true; tliey w'ent away togethor 
jcsferdiiy morning, iiiul I havo already j 
begun my preparations to return to 
America,” she explained, becoming more 
calm, now that the truth was out. 

' They ’ ? Who wont with him ?” 
Basil Meredith demanded, with white 
lips -a gleam like lightning in his eyes. 

That ‘S 'ulless woman’—lurs Gor¬ 
don,” Kuth veplied. Xiien Gie j o.ned ' 


forth the whole story to him, telling 
him everything that had occurred since 
their arrival in Paris, for she felt that 
she must share her burden .with some 
one—she must have comfort and sym¬ 
pathy, or her stricken.heart would burst. 

Her companion listened without once’ 
interrupting her, but looking so stern 
and relentless—so like a statue of Justice 
carved from stone—that Euth. felt that 
the'fugitives would have had little to 
hope for if their case had been tried before 
him as their judge. 

“ That woman will havo a groat deal to 
answer for ijy-iind-by,” he remarked, in 
a constr.lined tone, as she concluded. “ I 
thank you for confiding in me so freely, 
Mrs. Plympton. Now tell me what I can 
do for yon.” 

" I do not think there is anything, Mr. 
Meredith, thank you,” Ruth .answered, 
flushing. ” I must learn to depend upon 
myself, and you are not strong o’lough yet 
to assume the cares of any .one save your 
own ” 

“ 1 am getting stronger every day,” he 
smilingly replied, “ and 1 I'i'el like .a free 
man to be rid of thae oi l pain ; so let me 
do something for you, if you u, cd assist¬ 
ance in any way.” p 

‘‘ Of courae, 1 cannot remain here,” said 
Kuth, with a sigh, as she gl.iiic-d round 
the pretty room. “ Aa^ I. told you, I am 
gi;t log ready to go homo, and the sc'onci" 
I can leave Paris the hett' r I sliall like 
it.” 

ly ile.'ir Mrs. Plympton, you must 
ti'.t lliink o! attempting such a journey 
alone -you ncv. i' eonJd endure it. aii.l 
have the eare of your little one hesid. s,” 
Mr. Moredith gravoiy remarked. Then 
ho added, thoughtfully, “1, te.i, am 
going homo very soon ; if yen coulil w jit 
.a coujde of wcelc.s, I aiu sure 1 could he of 
eme .nssistauee to yen. Moro tiuir: tlinl., 

I am to liave nud' r luy e:iri‘ a very i 
sort of woman who is going to her s‘.m in 
New York, .and who, 1 am siin- would 
bo a grbat help with little Miss U'>p ' ” 

“Oh, that would be very nice!" c;c 
claimed the young mother, with a letling 
of intense ivlief. “Of course, 1 will 
gladly wait; it "ill bo siudi ,a eomfut 
n c. t . l,e uhl’ged lo gr. a'onc,'’ shec^u 
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eluded, chokin,' back a aob that nearly 
escaped her. __ 

"How strange,” sbe went, bn, lifting 
a confiding look to him after a moment, 
" that y«>u should happen to Some to my 
aid in every serious emergency I You 
have proved yourself my good genius, 
Mr. Meredith, and I am very grateful.” 

" Pray do not attach so much import¬ 
ance to what little service I may have 
been able to render you,” said the gentle¬ 
man, deprecatingly. “ There is nothing 
I would not have done to save you 
this crowning sorrow,” he added, piti¬ 
fully. Then, with sudden passion, “ I 
am not a vindictive man naturally, but, 
if that weak coward were within my 
reach at this moment, I am afraid ho 
would faro ba<lly in my hands. Ah, for¬ 
give me!” he interposed, flushing; " per¬ 
chance I am only wounding you more 
deeply in speaking thus of one whom 
you ma> fit'll love, in spite of the wrong 
he has done you.” 

Jliith lifted her grave eyes to his. 

" Mr. Mereilith, there is not one atom 
of affection in my heart for the man 
whose name 1 must conlinoe to bt;ar for 
the sake of my child,” .she said, witli 
cold scorn. “ lie has^lain it beyond the 
possibility of resurrection.” 

Mr. Meredith regarded her in silence 
for a moment, hiit lips tremulous, his lids 
flushing with an involuirtary start of 
tears. It w.ar ine.vpressibly sad to look 
upon her in all her fresh young beauty, 
and know that her life was so hojie- 
lessly blighted. 

But he made no reply to what she had 
said ; he conversed a while longer about 
th'-ir ari-angements for the voyage; then, 
bidding her a kind good night, he left 
her with a promise that he would see her 
again soon. 

“ Wliat an idiot Kaljih Plympton has 
shown himself!” he muttered, as he left 
the iTciiise; "he has bartered an angel 
for a fiend. But he will reap a righteous 
reward, and that in the near future, or I 
am greatly mistaken. Oil, Heaven! 
could 1 but have won the love of such a 
woman,” he concluded, a bitter sob 
escaping him, “ my life would not have 
been tlie blighted existence it is to-day.” 


CHAPTBE XIX. 

AK VStMOKBO-WOn DEFBAT. 

Thus it was arranged that Ruth should 
wait a oouple of weeks, then return to 
America in company with Basil Meredith 
and Madame Lintel, the mother of a man 
whom, on a previous visit to Paris, Mr. 
Meredith had helped on his way to the 
New 'World and started there in business. 

So much bad already been done, it did 
not take Ruth long to get everything in 
order for her dep^nro, and her prepara¬ 
tions co'mpleted, the time dragged heavily 
upon her hands. 

Had it not been for little Hope, who 
was growing more interesting every day, 
she telt that she could not have borne 
this season of weary waiting; she could 
not read; she could not work; and her 
love for her child alone su.stained her. 

The two weeks were nearly up, when 
Mr. Meredith came to her one evening, 
saying that he had been disappointed 
regarding somo of his biisinei-s arraugi'- 
inents, and would be obliged to x>ostpone 
his departure for another fortnight. 

Ruth regretted this delay e.'iceediiigly, 
but, of course, she preferred to await his 
convenience rather than forego his pro- 
lection and compaiiion.sliip on her long 
journey. 

Mr. Meredith was improving in b.*alth 
and strength every day, and seemed, lo 
havo recovered much of Ida former 
energy; whde he was so m inly, so kii'.l 
and thoughtful for her, she ,grew to 
appreciate him more and more. 

The third week passed, and then one 
morning there came to lier a telegr.nu 
that was like 

Ossa on 1‘ellon piled. 

It was dated from Rome, .Septembei-rji il, 
and read thus : 

Ralph Plyiuptoa is dying at the hospital hero 
with small po.v. Have you any coiiiiiiaiids ? 

Inez (Ioudon. 

»y some means the horrible message 
had been delayed three days—for it was 
then the (Jth—and much might have hap¬ 
pened in that time; while, no doubt, her 
enemy was waiting for some reijly to her 
i dreadful communication. 

D 2 
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Wlrit fi fato t” ]?nlh oxcl iimoil, . 
■r (■■ ali/in" all tlia'. ihf* li'liigrani I 
1^ t ill' il"atli Ilf I.' Jjili ti'ii'ant to I 
iii'i-. iSli- H'livi'ro’l ami c ivcn:!! her eyes 
as if 1 1 sliut out some rejiulsive vision. 

Feeling utterly helpless regarding her 
duty in tiie uiatter, she sent at once for 
Mr. Meredith. Her messenger had not 
been gone half an hour, when a carriage 
dashed to the door. Ruth, thinking it 
must be Mr. Meredith, started up to 
greet him, as slie heard her attendant 
admit some one. 

'I’hen there was the sound of <|uick 
steps upon the stairs, the rustling of 
silken garments, and the next moment 
Inez (iordon stood in linr jiresenee. 

“ You !’’ gasped Ruth, sinking back, 
pale and t remlding, upon the chair from 
which she had just iirii-en. 

“ Yes, I,” retorted the girl, with a 
gleam of hate in her wicked eyes, tlioiegh 
:-he, too, looked haggard and worn. “1 
s"ut a message to you three dtiys .ago, 
telling you that your huiband was dying 
at IJ 'lue of small-pox. I lieard nothing 
from you in re.sponso, and 1 come now to 
tell you that—ho is dead.” 

“ i.)ivad!” hoar.-ely whispered Rtith, 
with hot. dry lips. 

“ Ye.s; it was a terribly malignant 
ease,” the unfe’ling woman went on, and 
ajuietm iiig to take ti sort of grim ple.asure 
ih rehi .using th: revoltiiig' titigedy. 

” lie was jiroslrated two weeks ago to¬ 
day—itg-lishe interjei'ted, shuddering 
will rejiid.sion ; “ f never dretuued it was 
aiiylliiiig more than a cold until I had 
nursed him three days, and wa.s nearly 
wi ll when the doetor came and told mo 
what ailed him. He was taken imme¬ 
diately to the liospilal, where they 
thought he might possibly pull through, 
until the first of this week, when the dis¬ 
ease took an unfavourable turn. Mean¬ 
time, I load chnuged my hotel and taken 
every ])r( cant.ion against infection. Mon¬ 
day morning I reeeived .a telegram—they 
telegraphed me twice a day—that he w.as 
dying, and I repeated the mcs.'.'igeto you. 

I heard nothing in rejOy, and at night, 
when they wired me that ho was dead, 1 
started at once for Paris.” 

Ruth had sat like one frosen during 


this dreadful recital ; she could move 
neither hand nor foot; and jet she was 
not consciows of any pain—only a strange 
numhnoss t-iiroughout her being, it was 
as if her h'eart had been s -ared with aa 
iron heated to white heat, thus destr.iying 
all sensibility. 

'I'he most that she seen.cd to realize 
at that moment was the fact' that Inez 
Gordon, the woman who had so wronged 
her, was there in her presence, telling 
her revolting story, and glo.ating over 
the wreck of human lives that she had 
made. 

She felt that she rau.st get rid of her; 
she could not endure tlie sight of her. 
With a mighty efl'ort, she arose from her 
chair, eluteliing the baek of it for sup¬ 
port, and stood, white and cold, befiue 
her.- 

“Yon say th.at Ralph is—dead?” she 
que.rtiened, in a )ifel"ss voiee. 

■■ Y'es, tha;^ is e.xactly what I said ; ean't 
you eouijn ehend it !■'” was the impirtient 
retort, while the womau regarded her 
curiously. 

“Are you sure? What proof have 
you ? ’ 

“The words of the physician who sent 
me a report twice'a day, a.s 1 told you. 
Here it is and she dr.-w forth the last 
rues age that she had received from the 
hospital. 

Ruth took it uiech.anically, and read at 
a glance : 

Mr. Plymptim expired at five this iiuii-ning. 
His body has been removed, iui-1 will ho 
properly cared for by the hospital aiitlioritics. 

Ruth shivered. 

Y'es, without a doubt, it was true—her 
hush.aiid was dead. 

So another act in the dr.-iiua of her life 
had been played out, and the curtain had 
been dropped ujion it. 

“ What next?” she wondered, we.-irily, 
and with an irritating seii.se of ,'.'eiiig 
str.angoly apathetic over Rilph’s tragic 
fate. She kpew thete was nothing slie 
could do hut to ace‘pt the fact of lies 
death ; .although she wa.s Vagii'dy eou- 
scious that it wuiM havi- been a relh't to 
her if she could have given him decent 
burial, and been ably to h ave s.ime tablet 
to mark his grave, iti ea.se his father 
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i-hould wish to know wliorc ho had been 
hud. 

She stood lookinjj down upon that fatal 
uiessHfre, thinkinfT in this dull, half-con- 
! eious way, wliile her companion regarded 
h, r in awed amaxeujent. 

She had ciune there expecting to see 
( the young wile utterly overcome with 
' grief and despair. Her “ vendetta ” had 
^ beeu-accoiiiplished ; she had succeeded 
in })arting the young husband and wife, 
and ruining their happiness j but it bad 
eu'led I'.itlier d'lTerenily from what she 
had aiiticip.ated. .She had not wauled 
either of her vktiiiis to die: it had heen 
h(;r desire that both of them should live, 
that shi' might gloat over the wreck that 
■slie had wrmighTir 

More: riati this, hero was the girl whom 
she hated eonilue.ting herself with a stony 
calmness and self-possession that literally 
staggered her. .She had e.\p(-cted her to 
ho crushed beneath the blow that hal 
been dc'iilt her that morning—that she 
would weakly wailaud lament, and refuse 
to be comforted. 

Sh<! was oven more amazed nben, after 
a few moments, Itnth r.'iised her head and 
ee'diy remarked: 

“ If this is all that yon have to tell me, j 
iMiss G >rd<in, I wisli yi*ii would go.” 

Her Companion st.arttul as if a lash bad 
slung bur, and Hushed hotly. 

“ Well, I must* s.ty you take things 
ro dly!” she exclaimed, with mingled 
anger and wonder. “1 begin to think 
that you eoii d not have been very fond of 
that wi aU-mindeil bu,sb.and of yours, jifter 
all, Wliy ’’ -With a start—‘‘ I am almost j 
ijiclined to think that you are glad to be 
fieed from him !” 

" 1 do not care to discuss that or any 
other subject with you. Will you gof” 
liuth returned, with slow coinposiire, hut 
with Ups so rigid th.at they could scarcely 
friime the words. 

“ V^ill 1 go, and leave you with only 
your empty rooms and sens-less wa'ls as 
witnes-cs to your grief shrilly demanded 
Inez Gordon. ” N i, not until 1 have had 
my say out. Y<ju e-c.iiied me once, 
through the intervoutioii <.f lla.sil M rc- 
ditli, but you are at my meroy now, and 
you litt'e know the character you have to 


deal with, Kuth I’ljnnpton. 1 have 
Spanish blood in my veins—there is some¬ 
thing of the Koinany characler about 
me—and I never forgive an injury ”- 

‘‘1 have never injitrod you,” Uuth 
interposed at this point. 

“ \Vell, not directly, perhaps ; and yet 
you have indirectly, through your mar¬ 
riage to Kalph Plympton. ' 1 iutonde.l lo 
marry him myself,” she went on, with 
brazen insolence. “Not b.'cattso I loved 
bint. Oh,no! Butllikcd him fairly well-- 

as well as I could like any om- after- 

Ah, I mean lie was handsome, good- 
natiired, and pliable. He had a lorltine 
of his own, anil another in prosjieel, ,iiid 
I considered that the match tioiihl lie 
advantageous to me. He llirted wit h me 
outrageously when we met lii re in rnrix, 
more than two years ago; he nmu ed 
himself with me almost to the v. r;;e of 
a proposal; and when I showed him un- 
niistakably that I might he won, li,e 
I e lolly droppi'd me iiiid Hit led .away lo 
j oilier jileasures. lint I'm’ oiiei' in his 
self.iudulgeiit, InxurioiH life lie awoke 
toe wrong enstouier, and 1 vowed tli.at 
lie sliould p ly dearly for tin- indignity 
he had olTered me. h'roiii Unit hour to 
this 1 have relentlessly jnirsned him, 
and 

“Oh, wli'id. an unhappy woman you 
must be 1” exelaimej Kiilli, with woiidio' 
not niiinixed with pity. “ With • neli 
hateful elements ratikling in your noiil, 
you inu.fj be wretched beyond exjnes- 
sion.” 

“Unhappy! lla!” the girl reloiled. 
with exeieding bittfiiness, “Why, for 
the lastlhioi years [ have b on alnioit 
fiend. 1 have not know n one happy lionr. 
Oh, lleavcti! why Heel I at always rsc 
tip like .-ome grim s-iici;tie to confr-oit 
me?” she burst forth, wringing lo r 
jewelled hands until their joints cracked 
audibly. 

Then drawing in her breath with a low, 
hissing sound, she made a mighty i lfort 
to puli her-selt togellier. 

“Bah!” shewaoiton. “ I did hot come 
here to act a tiagcdy for your henelil, 
hut siinp.y to tell you iny news, and see 
how you would bear it. What do you 
intend to do with yonr. olf, n tv that 
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you are left alone ?" ehe concluded, 
curiously. 

“ I do not feel that I am accountable 
to you. Miss Gordon, for iny movements, 
and I wish ’*- 

“ Ha!” sneered her companion, rudely 
breakint; in upon her, " perhaps you 
think you can go back to America and 
palm that child off upon Mr. Plympton the 
eld>r as his nearest of kin and heir. 
But, my waxen-faced beauty, in order 
to do that you will have to prove that 
you were legally m,arried to the late 
kalph Plympton, and that I know yon 
cannot do!” 

Kuth made uo reply to this coarse, un¬ 
feeling alt,a(!k, a'thoHgh.sho grew a shade 
pi.ler, if that e.ould be possible. 

Sue was not troubled by the stab regard¬ 
ing her position, liowover, for she felt 
very sui'e lliat she could prove her mar¬ 
riage, even though her certificate bad 
been to strangely lost. 

Slut inteiub^d, iiniuediatcdy upoit her 
return, to go to the Justice who had per¬ 
formed the ceremony and obtain a written 
stateuiei t, of the fact, together with a 
c<)py of the re(;.>id of the event. But 
she did not intend to enlighten Miss 
Gordon regarding these intentions, and 
til us slie preserved a dignified tilence. 

“ You need not stand theni staring at 
me with those great innocent blue eyes,” 
Inez burst forth again, irritated beyond 
measure because she could not disturb 
the strange compo.sure wliioh Kuth bad 
maintaiued throughout the interview. 
“ I happen to know that you are helpless 
to prove your marriage, and so you will 
never get one penny of cither Kalph’s or 
Ids father’s money. But you are the 
most indifferent young widow it has ever 
been my lot to meet! You are like a 
mass of snow, and to look at you one 
would imagine that you did not possess 
one spark of love fur the luau who was 
your husband.” 

A strange light swept over the fair 
white face at this coarse taunt. 

“I do not. Miss Gordon,” she replied, 
after a moment of hesitation j “ you have 
supposed rigltt in this ca'c; my love, yeti, 
every atom of respect which I ever enter¬ 
tained for KWph Plympton was s’ain 


when, that night in Rouen, I discovered 
how lightly ho esteemed his wife and his 
own honour—how seiklyhe had yielded 
to the wiles of a designing woman. 
Still, 1 was his wife ; • had promised to 
be true to him as long us wo both lived j 
I am the mother of his child, and 1 would 
have been fuithtul, I would have done all 
in my power to help him regain his man¬ 
hood and to become worthy of the love of 
his child, if that had been his only- 
offence. But he forfeited all allegi¬ 
ance from me when ho deliberately de¬ 
serted me and his helpless little one, to 
iiy with you to Rome. He is dead—lie 
cannot defend himself; there may have 
beensomegoad—of which I am ignorant— 
that drove him to tlie rash act; for you, 
who were the stronger charactof, luivc 
told me that you artfully planned to ruin 
him, out of a spirit of revenge. At the 
same time, whatever hold you may have 
had upon him, it cannot, fail to weaken the 
love and respect of any true woman to 
learn that her hushaiul had not strength 
of principle and manliness enough to he 
faithful to her under all cii-euiiistanees.” 

Inez Gordon's face was blank as she 
listened to these arguments. She had 
kuown Ralph to be weak; but she had 
believed his d • inty/pretty wife to be even 
weaker. She had imagined that sic 
would shrink and cower beneath her ven¬ 
geance as a sapling bends to the earth 
beneath the ruthless cyclone. 

But the victim was proving stronger 
than the would-he victor, for she was 
able to conquer what she could not—her¬ 
self ! 

“ I am almost tempted to believe tliat 
you are glad that Ralph is de.ad—that 
you are glad to ho free,” she remarked, 
wonderingly. 

“ I told you I would not di.seuss thohc 
matters with you,” said Kuth, flushing 
slightly ; •• hut perhaps it will be as well 
to let you know just liow Island, and then 
perchance you will let me alone. No, I 
am not glad that Ralph is dead, in the 
sense that you mean ; 1 am not glad t > lie 
freed from my obligations, as a wife, at 
the expense of his life; and yet, if he 
could not be true to his vows—true to 
himself, as a man, a husband, and a father. 
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I know that it is better that be shoald 
die, thus early, than to have gone on 
sinning, sinking lower and lower, tinder 
the degrading iofliitnce of a woman like 
you." 

“ Well,you are not afraid to speak your 
mind! If on amaze me—to me you are the 
greatest puzzle in the world,” Inez in- 
v.duntarily exclaimed, her biuath almost 
taken away by these p’aiu truths which 
had heeu so ca'mly, yet so forcibly, 
hurled at her. Then she went on pas- 
si-.nately : 

” Have you no feeling? Is there no 
way of reaching you ? Heavens! I begin 
to think you never really loved Halph 
IMympton.” 

1 am afraid I did not,” said Kuth, 
sorrowfully, but as if eomtnunmg with 
herself lather than in response to her 
coiiipanlon’s words. " I arn afraid I 
wronged Halph hj' consenting t.o marry 
him ill such haste; hut I W'lS vi'ry young—• 
he was so doteriuiued to have nis own 
way, an<l would not give me time to weigh 
Iho luatler as I should have done. How- 
ever”—drawing herself up pron ily— 
'• I <lo not know why 1 should tell you 
this.” 

I 111 .* ( rordon stamped her foot in a 
rage. 

' You icicle !” she crieil, in an infu- 
lialed telle, “1 was so sure you would be 
eiiislu'd to the earth ; but I will make 
you suffer yet! 1 warn you that you 

sb ill not escape my vengeance ; you- 

\V bat’s that for?” she abruptly iiiier- 
]. -.sod, as Kutii stepped to thu nian- 
lel-slielf and touched an eleetrio but- 

tell. 

She did not reply, hut stood with her 
load slightly bent, as if listiuing for 
something. 

I’rosently her summons was aoswured 
by herc.iok, a strong, muscular woman, 
who had learned to love her young mi-‘- 
tress. and who pitied her forlorn situa¬ 
tion fAm the depths of her honest 
heait. 

•‘Hannah, will you show this lady the 
way out?” Hiith nuietly asked; then, 
without bestowing aiielher glance upon 
the intriid'r, he wa.kcd from the room, 
cl- sing the dotr after her. 


CHAPTEB XX. 

"THT WILI. BE DONE.” 

As the youthful widow passed out of 
her presence, Inez Gordon turned and 
gazed after her with astonished eyes. 

Her manner was calm and dignified, 
yet every movement of her supple figure 
was replete with grace. 

” When your loddyship is ready, mum,” 
grimly suggested the cook, who still stood 
by the open door, wit h folded arms, quietly 
taking the measure of the haughty 
girl. 

She flashed round upon her, a lightning- 
like blaze in her midnight eye.-i. Slie 
opened her lips as if to make some insolent 
retort; but something iii th ■ woman’s 
sl-olid 8‘If-compo-iUie appeared to deter 
her, and, sweeping past her with up¬ 
lifted head and disdainful uiii n, she b-fb 
the house, entered her earriage, and was 
driven away. 

A-s she turned into the main thorough¬ 
fare, from the street where Ruth resid- d, 
she started from her scab with a sudde.i 
cry, and leaned from her carriage window 
to watch a figure tliat was walking slowly 
towards the di'Oction from which she had 
jn-st come. " llasil!” she breathed, wiih 
a sharp accent of pain in her tone. “Good 
heavens! anil lo -king like that I How ho 
niiisl, have solTeie.l! Ali, be i.-i ci-is-iiig 
the sireet! Is he going to hor ? Will 
he learn to love her, now tha'. Halph is 
dead?” 

She cluto.hed at the laeo about her 
throat as she gave uttenvneo to tlie-e tli.-!- 
joiiited seiileucps, as if the soft, filmy 
fold.s were producing a feeling of .sufi'oc.i- 
tion. 

“Never, never!” she continued, li r 
whole face ablaze with passion. " He is 
mine! Mine by the right of having been 
the one love of my life! I could not 
marry him ; of course, I could not marry 
a cripple ; but I loved him all the same ; 

I love him now. Ah, Heaven, how well 1 
love him even to this day !” 

She dropped her faeo upon her hands 
and sobbed bitterly, two or three timo-i, 
^though no tears ciune to her eyes. 

She didnot seem able to give nitor-.nce 
to ber thought, but rank bank against 
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her cushions, overcome by the strength 
aii'l futy of h«r passions. 

Husil Moreilitb, wholly nnconscions that 
he was watohi 1 by the woman who had 
once proved f. 'se to him, patsed on his 
way, mounted 1 (> steps of Kuth Plymp- 
ton’s hou-e, and . mg for admittance. 

liuth would have denied horself t) any 
one else, for her nerves were strained to 
their Jast point of endurance by hern- 
cent interview with liitz Gordon. But 
slie had seat for him ; she longed for his 
sympalliy and advice, and for his protec¬ 
tion from the rovengi ful woman who 
seemed bound to crush her. 

“ Mrs. IMyuipton 1” the man exclaimed 
as slie, entero I tiie room and he caught 
tight of her pain-drawn face, her wiile- 
sVai ing but tear ess eyes, “ what new 
sorrow has come to you ? Bo not look 
like tha', but tell me, jind let me try to 
comfort you. I cauie immediately on 
receiviiur your message.” 

“ Comfoi t!” repeated Kuth, in a hollow 
tone ; “ wb.at is comfort ? I wonder if 
1 ever knew the meaning of the word?” 

Iter Ilia ner was very quiet, almost 
dull, and ns she sat down near him and 
dropped lier limp hands upon her lap, ho 
would n t. have suspected, but for lier 
terror-frozen face, that anything un- 
usii.al bad occurred. 

” Wli.at is it, my friend f” he gently 
questioned. ‘‘ Is the little one ill ?” 

Ilalph is dead,” she said, abruptly, 
but with lips that barelly seemed to move., 

“ Beat!! It cannot bo possible 1” cried 
Basil Meredith, aghast. 

“ Ves, be died in Koine the day before 
yesterday, of smaU-jiox. Could anything 
seem more terrible—like a fearful judg¬ 
ment !” .she said, without a muscle of her 
face re axing. ” Inez Gordon sent me a 
telegram, but it was delayed, and 1 bad 
hardly read it wlieu slie came herself to 
tell me the shocking story.” 

“Bid she dare to intrude upon yon like 
that?” indignantly burst forth Mr. Mere¬ 
dith, a hot wave of anger mounting to 
his brow. “ Ah,” he added, sternly, " I 
might have known that she would dare do 
anything that her evil heart suggested." 

Joittle by little he drew the whole of the 
shocking story from her, and was so kind. 


so gentle, and sympathetic that, almost 
before she was aware of what she was 
doing, Kuth broke down and burst into 
tears; and blessed tears they were, too, 
for they relieved the dull ache at her 
heart, the pressure upon her brain, and 
unlocked the tension upon her over¬ 
strung nerves. 

-Then ho gradually drew her thoughts 
in'o other channels by speaking of his 
own business arrangements, which, ho 
was glad to tell her, were so far 'ottb-d 
that he could leave for home si EJewhat 
earlier than he had anticiimlciL; s i, if 
she could bo reidy, they would get away 
from Paris within forty-eight hours. 

This was very comforting to Rut h, and 
before ho loft her she had regained 
much of her compesure, and seeiiu'd to 
look forward to the appro.aching change 
with a grateful sense of relief. 

The next morning Mr. Meredith came 
again, bringing with him Madame Lintel, 
who was to be her travelling companion, 
and who seemed like a tower of strength 
to the young mother the moment she 
looked into her honest, good-natured face. 

The following afternoon they all loft 
Pari..i, and three days later were upon the 
wide-rolling Atlantic, bound for home, 
and—what? « 

'I'hat homeward voyage was very dif¬ 
ferent from the outward - bound trip, 
little more than hivelve months pre¬ 
vious, when ;< ver.v thing had seemed so 
bright and promising for the young wife. 
And yet, years later, when she looked back 
itpon those eight days during which Basil 
Meredith oared so tenderly tor ner every 
wan*, she felt that to her it was hut the 
beginning of life—^real life. 

She began to brighten from the tirst 
day out. Every revolution of the sorew 
seemed to bring with it a feeling of 
restful content and freedom—a sense of 
having emerged from some chrysalis ttate 
into a different atmosphere, and upon a 
higher plane of life. • 

B.asil Meredith also improved under 
this influence of the invigorating sea air. 
He seemed better than Kuth had ever 
seen him, except at the time of their first 
meeting. His face was fast taking on 
the hue of health, there was a new 
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enerj^y In his manner, and he was gaining 
flesh- 

’ Surely the operation at the St. Antoine 
Hospital had proved a success in some 
respects, even if it had not restored to 
him the symmetry of his form. 

lint Kiith never gdvc a thought to his 
d(*formity now. To her he seemed Ihe 
grandtsf., the nol)lust—yes, the most 
attractive man she had over known. 

In manner he was a perfect courtier; 
in intelloctmil attainments he far siir- 
pasxed the average man; m ually, 
.although he never paraded his senti- 
nieuts, she knew that? h«f^as in<'orriip- 
tihlej while no man could have been 
more patioat, thougiilfnl, or forbo/iring 
under .all eircumst.aiices than he. 

D)ubtle.-s these estimable attributes 
si’eirie 1 .all tlie more prominent to bor in 
coiitiacli-tinetiim with tln'supreme selliali* 
ness, the luxuri ms, indoloiil, and vacil- 
latitig natiir.. of Jl I'ph, Many a time she 
fouiiii herse'f womleriiig how any woman 
<;oahl liave been so iusonsiblo to the supe- 
rio-ily of his character as to have di.s- 
carded him simply on account of the slight 
.—at least, it seemed so to her—hleinish in 
lii-s personal apitcarance^which ho boro so 
bravely and nobly. i 

As tile voyage drew tiwards its end, 
Kuth beg.an to drejop in spirit, in view 
of the separation which elie km.ov must 
follow th ir arrival in New York, when 
she Would go directly to Hazelwood 
Heights, to .seek a recognition of hereliilj 
audits rights from Mr. Anbmy I’lympton, 
who now had no other heir, wliile IJasil 
Meredith would resume his interrupted 
interests in that city. 

Only a day or tw'o before they were to 
land, she was sitting in .a sheltered n ook, 
where her friend had arr.angeil lier cBSF, 
so that she might be protected from 
both wind and sun. 

She h*id been reading, but after a while 
her book lost its interest for hoc, and, 
dropping ft upon her lap, she fell to 
musing sadly over the rapidly approach¬ 
ing parting and the uncertain future 
before her. 

She became si absorbed in her mourn¬ 
ful thoughts, that she was unconscious 
of the approach of Basil Meredith. He 


stood near her for a few moments quietly 
reg.trding her, a mournfully wistful ex¬ 
pression on hi.s face, a look in his fine 
eyes that betrayed a ‘great deal more 
of his feelings than ho was aware of. 

Finally, he laid his hand gently upon 
Kuth’s chair, and, bending to look into 
her face, inquired in a low tone that 
vibrated strangely with some inwari 
emotion: 

" Why so thoughtful? Is there some 
perplexing problem on your mind that 1 
can help you to solve ?” 

Kuth started, and looked quickly up 
into the face bonding over her—t bat- 
face which was now s 'arcoly ever out of 
her thoughts—a vivid flush leaping to 
her blue-veined temples, a half-friglitened 
expression in her lovely eyes. 

As they met his, the crimson surged U]) 
and up until it was lo-t among the waves 
of her golden bair, her while lids drooped 
guiltily, and Basil Merediih knew, aswodi 
as if her lips liad told him, that Im had 
been the “ perplexing problem " that had 
occupied her thonght.s. 

Idisfae-ogrew suddenly grave ; lines of 
pain settled above hi.s sensitive mouth ; 
all the light and colour faded <mt of hi.s 
countenance. 

'J'iiere was one In ief ninincnt of awkward 
silence i then Jt ith laughed out ner¬ 
vously. 

“ Howyou starlh'd me, Mr. Meii.dith !” 
she said. " 1 mu-t, iiid4 cd. havebrnni lo.st 
to time and sense not to liave heard yoiir 
step; and,as to the nature of my thonghts, 

I was trying to solve the prob’em of—tlnj 
future.” 

She did Hot look up again to mi et his 
gaze as she said Ibis; her eyes were down¬ 
cast, her lips were unsteady,and h(> could 
see that the fingers that toyed with Ihe 
fringe of her robe were trembling ner¬ 
vously. 

“Ah, you were- in deep waters if you 
were trying to pierce that mystic veil,” 
he returned, in saangoly repressed tones, 
as he turned and looked, with unseeing 
eyes, over the wide expanse of water 
around them. “I—ah!—e.vcnse me a 
moment—I will bring my chair.” 

He left her abruptly, making his way 
as rapidly as possible out of her eight. 
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"Oh !” breathedEutb, gazing ■wistfolly 
after him, “ if he know 

Ah! if she had known!—if she could 
1 ave foen 'that face almost convulsed 
with agony—the, hopelosB look in his eyes, 
the mighty heaving of his broad chest 
which he tried in vain to control! 

“ My Ood 1” he niiirmurod, as he turned 
theco'nevof the siloon on the opposite 
side of the vessel, and grasped the rail¬ 
ing with a (dutch that drove the blood 
from his nails ntnl turned them livid,"can 
1 live and light that battle over again ?" 

lie shook from head to foot, almost un- 
luaiiiiit.l t's he thus came face to face 
wil ii au uiioxp' Cted revelation. 

“ 'I'hat old fancy,” he went on, with 
pale lips, ” was hut the glimmer of a dim 
candle eouipared with the blazing aim at 
noonday, in view of this unveiling of my 
heat t. She is like apure, flawless pearl— 
icy sweet, true-hearted Ruth—my golden- 
hatred lily.! Row I love you! how you 
have twined yourself about my heart 1 
and I never realized it until this moment. 
But 1 cannot—I dure not yield to the 
liromptings of this love,” ho went on, a 
groau'aliiiOSt escaping him. “1 have'no 
light to clog her young life—to ask her 
to bind her bright, peerless beauty to an 
unsightly cripple.” 

lie shivered sensitively as the offen¬ 
sive words escaped his lips, and glanced 
despairingly over his misshapen figure. 

“ And yet,” he continued, a tender 
smile lighting his pale face, “ I li.alf be¬ 
lieve she is beginning to care for me; 
but I could not—no, I hane no right to 
ask any woman t.> yoke herself to such a 
clog. Yet we ai-e to congenial in many 
wiiys—I could give her everything de¬ 
sirable, from a worldly point of view ; 
but all that would not make up for this.”— 
shrugging his mniim d shoulder im¬ 
patiently—“and 1 never could bear to 
see a look of pity and repulsion creep 
into those love y eyes. Why, oh ! why 
need it have been ?” 

It is impossible to express in words the 
pain and sorrow that were condensed 
into that last outburst of rebellion, as he 
lifted the cap from his head and wiped 
away the great drops that had gathered 
upon his brow. 


Then he grew suddei ly calm, his face 
setting into almost stat'o.sque repose ; his 
lips Were still strange], white, imt grew 
mournfully tremulous, while an expres¬ 
sion of humility and j 'signatiou super¬ 
seded the bitter sternness that had a 
moment before gleamed in his c^jes, 

lie stood thus for a l ull minute, then 
once again he lifted his cap—this time 
with a gesture that w.is full of rever¬ 
ence. “ Thy will be done”’ he mur¬ 
mured, and bowed his head upon his 
breast. 

Rive minutes later ho wi-nt back to 
Ruth, the calm light of comjuest in his 
eyes, on his lips the old luminous smile 
that had always charmed her. 

“ Did you think I was not coming ?” he 
questioned, lightly, as he placed his chair 
beside her. “I was unavoidably de¬ 
tained for a few moments. Now let me 
lead you i-oiuetbing that attracted my 
attention this morning.” 

Without waiting for her assent, ha un¬ 
folded a.paper and began to read. 

The article was an editorial that had 
been called forth by a strange case of 
healing which had been performed by a 
woman, who also claimed to be the' 
discoverer of thfe principles that govern 
mental healing. It told of a man, giving 
the name ami address, wh() had been 
afflicted with hip ifis(>ti3e, caused by 
a fall when he was a boy, and who. ap-- 
piarently, had been raised from a d.-aili- 
bod, after his physicians had relin¬ 
quished all hope, by the treatment of 
the scientist. It was an extremely inte¬ 
resting account, as was also the editor’s 
comments and discussion of the comp.ara- 
tively new belief and practice, whicli 
were attracting a gnat deal of atten¬ 
tion and investigation in certain ponions 
of the United States, particular y in 
Massachusetts. 

When Mr. Meredith had concluded, he 
turned an inquiring look upon Ruth. 

“ What do you think of it?’* he asked. 

“ I never heard anything like it before; 
it is very strange. _Do you imagine it is 
true, or is it a sensational story, written 
just to excite wonder ?” sh- retumed. 

“ It is hardly that," s.^id her companion, 
in reply to her question, “ for it is ably 
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and oancjidly dis< -^sed. I have pre¬ 
viously road ins!f>!’ -.es of such healing 
performed by this v >man, but never any- 
thinif so wonderful s this. It seems in¬ 
credible—mixaeulooi. I would like to 
talk with the man .ho was so strangely 
•urod ; for I wish f could be healed of 
tliis hideous deform ty." 

‘ Oh, Mr. Mered i h, pray do not speak \ 
of yourself like th.i.i !” Ruth interposed, 
in a voice of pain, as she iuvoluiftnrily 
put forth her lifimi and laid it upon his 
arm. “Nfi one whi> knows you would ever 
give it a second thought.” 

I wi,h 1 could be sure of that.” ho 
returned, sorrowfully. “ As for mystdf, I 
1 eel like ablot upon the face of the earth.” 

Tears leaped to Ruth’s cyesat this. Then 
she smiled up brightly through them. 

Have you noticed that hMiotyppe that 
13 growing in the saloon r”^o inquire 1. 

” Yes, and ib^ is glorious b Such a 
wealth of bloom 1 have never seen !” Basil 
Meredith replied. 

“ Have you observed that the jardiniferp 
in which it is growing is broken 

“ Ifes, I saw the <;are!e.=s steward when 
he knocked the piece out.” 

‘‘Hoes tile broken ,vase destroy your 
enjoyment of the plant and its b!o.tm ? 
Do you over think of it .when you are 
inhaling the perfume it gives forth ?” 
queried Ruth, with a shy, upward ‘glance 
that conveyed a great deal more than her 
words. 

. “ No, you blessed little comforter !” ex¬ 
claimed her companion, as he impulsively 
laid his own hand upon the one tliat still 
rested^ upon his arm, and whose touch 
thrilled every fibre of his being. “And, 
oh, if I thought—if I dared to hope! 
Ah I”— springing suddenly to his feet, with 
a quick, indrawn breath—“ there is the 
lunch-bell, and I know you must be 
hungry, for you ate scarcely any break- 
fast.’k _ 

CHAPI'ER XXL 

Btrru BEABSS THE LION IN HIS BUM. 

Two days later the noble steamer which 
had borne our friends over the broad 
ocean rode majestically up to her pier ia 
New York Harbour, 


Acting upon Mr. Meredith’s suggestion, 
Ruth allowed him to escort her to a quiet 
hotel, where be thought it would be well 
for her to rest a day or so before resuming 
her journey. 

Here they found Madame LinteTs son 
awaiting her, and the young mother was 
very loth to part from the good woman, 
who, being very fond of children, had 
relieved her greatly in the care of little 
Hope during the voyage. 

She thanked her cordially for her kind¬ 
ness, and gave her some dainty and use¬ 
ful a,rticles for herself and her son’s wife 
as she bade her farewell. 

Later in the day she received a message 
fr m Mr. Meredith, hogging her presence 
in the coffee-room for a few moments. 

She went immediately down to him, 
and was surprised to tied him looking 
somewhat flnrriea and anxious. 

It is annoying to mo to have to tell 
you, Mrs. Plympton,” he said, " that .1 
am obliged to hasten to B..ston by the 
evening express on important business 
connected with out house. I rpgrot the 
urgency of my early departure, as it was 
my inteution to bo at hand to ^render 
whatever assistance you may need when 
you leave the city to-morrow, as you ba^c 
arranged.** 

Ruth looked dismayed for a moment i 
then she inquired: 

There is a boat that leaves for Albany 
this evening, is there not ?” 

“ Yes, about six, I believe.” 

“ Tlieu I am sure it will be best for ino 
to go on at once, rather than wait another 
day. I know nothing about New York, 
aid shonld feel very lonely to remain 
here overnight, knowing I had not a 
friend in the city.” 

“ In that ease I could see you i afely 
and comfort ably settled on the boat be¬ 
fore my' own departure,” Mr. Meredith 
returned, with a look of relief. 

“I do not think I ought to trouble you,” 
said Ruth, studying her friend’s face 
I anxiously ; “ you have cares of your owu 
I now '* 

' Indeed, I haven’t anything to do, 
except to purchase my ticket,” he 
smilingly returned; “ and even if I had. 
J should see you aboard the bout, I wish 
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I could attend you to your journey’s end," 
he gravely concludoJ. 

“ I’lay do not I o troubled about mo,” 
Ituth responded. “ As soon as I reach 
Albany I am practically at home, and 
know every inch of ground." 

“ Then, if you decide to start this even¬ 
ing—which I myself think would be 
advisable under the eireuinstances—I will 
have your trunks forwarded immediately 
to the landing; and then, as we have 
several hours before the brat leaves, s>ip- 
po e D'C take Miss Hope for her first drive 
in I lie park?” Mr. Meredith projiosed. 

h'.iilh readily acee])ted tliis invitalion, 
and they were soou on their way up town 
towards the fashionaldo ph'asuro park of 
tlio oily. 

They rode mo..,t of the afternoon, and 
though Mii-y ke|)t up a brisk coiiversalbiu 
during the entire <flive, both were 
oppressed with a feeling of deep .sorrow in. 
view of the appro.ichiug si'iinration. 

They went ilirectly to the pair after 
their drive, and, when ho had o-corted 
Kuth to her state-ioam and arranged 
everything possible for her eoiiifoit, Mr. 
Meredith led the way to t he tahym—little 
lioi>e being sound ash>i"p—for a few 
iiioiiii'iil.s’ chat before bidiliiig her a last 
good bye and going ashore. 

“ Mow strange,” liiilli remarked, to 
hreak an awkward sileiiee that seemed to 
fall upon them all at. once, “ tliat our Jirst 
meeting should havo hi eu upon abteanier, 
and now onr jiarlingoceiiis under similar 
e.icum.^taiieis l” 

IJasil Meredith smiled, but there was 
mueh of sadmsa in the elTort. 

Yes,” he said, “but I do not for a 
moment apprehend that thisiiarting is to 
be final j ot course we shall meet again. 
Mid many limes, f trust. But, Mrs. 
I’.yuipton, 1 want you to promise me that 
if you .are over in troutile—if yon ever 
li ive need of me, no matter how trifling 
the emei-gouey—you will let me know ac 
once.” 

“.Thank you, my friend,” lluth re- 
turped, deeply moved; “ I cannot rofuso 
to give a promise lo kindly solicited, 
and I sha'l never forget how good you 
have been to me tliroughout all my 
trouble, n' r cease to be grateful 


“Hush! do not let the word grati¬ 
tude come betw( on j on and me,” her 
companion interposed, with gentle re¬ 
proach. “If debt there is at all, tho 
burden of it rests upon me, for I do not 
forget how a certa-'n little lady came, 
like a ray of sunshine and hope, to cheer 
mo at a time when hope was woU-nigh 
dead. Your visits, Eiitli, were the one 
comfort 1 had during all those weary 
months that I lay in the hospital.” 

“ I am very glad,” Kutli rep ied, but 
Hushing at the sound of her name, as it 
almost unconseiously fell from lii.s lips 
for tho fiisfc lime; “1 wish I could have 
gone to you oftener.” 

Again that iinaecountablo sil.nce fe I 
over lliom, and w.is only broken by the 
clanging of a boll, whieli hrouglit thiun 
both to iheir feet with a swift., wistful 
glaili-e into each otlu rV eyo s. 

“ That^ meaus that I iiiicst go,” said 
Basil, holding out his hand. 

In sp to of all that ho could do, that 
strong hand trembled and his lips were 
rigid from tho effort at self-coiitiol that 
he war trying to exerei-o; f. r, looking- 
down into that beautiful face, he found 
it almost more tlpiu lie conbl do to .-ay 
gocid-byc without betrnjiiig the inighl.y' 
hive that had taken p('.sse=sion of him. 

Without a word, Kiph laid iier liaud 
upon his palm. She could not speak, fi r 
a sob was just reail/y to choke i.er, and 
tw<) great glitU-riug drop.s did escape 
and 10 1 over her cheeks. 

Tho man’s finger.s closed over hers with 
a sfciong, lingering clasp; tho next 
moment he was gone, and she was alone. 

The nejrt morning, on her arrival in 
Alliany, Ruth to, k a ciiniage and 
drove directly to the homo of tho 
woman to whom Ralph had taken her, to 
spend the night, previous to their ciopo- 
ment. 

Mrs. Barstow, although she har> been 
very fond ot Ralph during her residence 
with the Plympton family, had wisely 
advised the young couple to do nothing 
rashly j but when she found that her 
counsels were not heeded, she kindly did 
what she could for them, and then let 
them go, with her blc-si-.g. 

She was greatly shocked now to learn o{ 
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ibe young man’s death, aud received Ruth 
with true motherlinojs, while she ex- 
prtssed herself as "delighted to haveva 
baby in the house.” 

She shook her head sagely, however, 
when the young mother informed her of 
her plan to go to Mr. Plympton and seek 
the recognition of Hope as his grand¬ 
child. 

“ You don’t know him; he’ll never look 
at either of you,” she said. 

Nevertheless, Ruth was determined to 
put her fate to the test, and, leaving Hope 
with her good friend, shestarted forthfor 
Mr. Grant’s otlioe, to arm herself with 
jn oofs of her uiarriitge, 

J fer dismay can better be imagined than 
di scribed when, upon arriving at the 
place where the building had been, she 
found only a vacant lot and some work¬ 
men employed laj ing the foundations of 
now building.4. 

yho went into tho nearest store to 
make some in luiries, when, to her horror, 
-he learned of tho tragerly which had 
> murred thoie a few mouths previous. 

'I'he blow almost stunned her. The 
justice dead—the records burned! How 
was she ever to prove her man rage ? 

b'mbienly it came to tor tliac a clerk 
ill the olliee had witnessed the ceremony. 
If she could iiiul him, all yet might be 
well. 

She did not know his name, however, 
and«could only make inquiries for him as 
“ Mr. Grant’s elerk.’’ 

She was asked which clerk—f h ■ justice 
had employed thive-^vud this was Ihe 
climax of her dilemma, aud she t. It that 
her task was well-nigh hopeless. 

bheietnrned to .Mrs. Barstow’s bitterly 
disappointed aud discouraged, for tho 
time being. But Ruth had learned some¬ 
th ing of resolution and self reliance 
during the last year, and, knowing that 
Ratpli had acknowledged her as his wife 
ir» his coirespoudence with his father, 
she bravely decided to go directly to 
Mr. Plympton, tell her story, and claim 
protection and support for hereelf and 
her child. 

Acting upou'this resolve, she arrayed 
littli Hope in her daintiest garments, 
while, out of respect for tho father’s 


feelings—for Ruth had assumed no garb- 
of mourning—she donned a i-ich but plaiiv 
costume of black, and then drove out tu 
Hazelwood Heights, the splcudul home of 
tho Plymptons, which, if justice was 
done, would eventually descend to hec 
daughter. 

“ Yes, Mr. Plympton is at. home,” the 
servant told her—a strange servant, 
whom she had never seen, she was glad to 
observe—and ushered her into a recep¬ 
tion-room to wait while she took her card 
to the master of the house. 

Poor Ruth sank upon the nearest chair, 
trembling with excitement, to await 
events. 

Pre.scntly slic liearj a door bang omi- 
nou-ly, ibeii a step in the ball, her Iii a.it 
leaping into her tiireat as .she recognized 
it. 

The next moment Anllmny .Plympton 
stood before her in the doorway, while 
it was with dilliculty that she siijipies-'Od. 
a cry of fear as she looked into his .stern, 
passion-lined face. 

He entered tho room and shut the door. 
Forau instaut his glance rested curiously 
upon the sleeping child, which Ruth had 
deposited in a gr. at 'J'urkish rocker. 
’I’hcn his face hardeiicil, aud, tiiriiiiig los 
cold gaze ujtoii Ruth, he luutslily de- 
niandeil : 

“ Well, miss, wliat arc you here for!”’ 

A hot wave of colour sviei>t up to 
Ruth’s brow at his insolent way of iid- 
dicssing her, for it jilainly told her that 
he bird no intention of ueknowiedgUig her 
as the wife of his son. 

“Mr. Plympton,” she said, rising and 
turning to him with a graceful assump¬ 
tion of matronly dignity, “ 1 know that 
you are very angry with me because of 
my marriage with your son; and—and 
perhaps it was a mU'.ake on bis part as 
well as on my own; but, however that 
may be, it i.s too late to rcmeily tho evil, 
for I have^coine back to America alone^ 
to toll you—to tell you—that ”- 

"That niy son is dead, f know that 
already,” the man interposed, in a 
metallic tone, .aa she faltered over the 
sad t idings. 

“ You know it!” gaipud Ruth, as¬ 
tonished. 
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“ Yes} I received a cablegram three 
(lays ago, informing me of the fact." 

Kuth grew pale os death at this infor¬ 
mation. It nashed upon her that Inez 
Gordon must have sent the communica¬ 
tion, and doubtless this was a step to¬ 
wards the accomplishment of her threat 
that she would “yet make her suffer;” 
that she “ should not escape her ven¬ 
geance.” 

“ I am glad that you were somewhat 
prepared for my sad nows,” she said, 
gently, after a moment; “ but do you 
know how Kalph died f” 

“ No, I do not know how my son died,” 
the man returned, with cold emphasis. 
“ Tell me, if you choose, but give mo 
facts, not sentiment." 

Ituth shuddered at his coarseness and 
his inhumanity. 

But, obeying him literally, she ignored 
all sentiment, and began to give him .a 
brief account of what had occurred since 
her marriage. 

She spoke as considerately as she could 
in telling him how her husband had 
deserted her and her child, in Iheir sore 
need. She did not wish to wound the 
proud man more than w.as necessary, by 
rehearsing the faithlessness and degrada¬ 
tion of his SOU; but she had been com¬ 
manded to give him'“ facts ” rather than 
” sentiment,” and thus she rigidly ad¬ 
hered to her text throughout her recital. 

Yet, despite the delicacy of her 
language, the man could not fail to un¬ 
derstand that the boasted heir of the 
house of Plympton, the pride and idol of 
his heart, had been a coward and a knave 
Of the deepest dye. 

“ When I learned that he was dead,” 
Buth finally remarked, when her story 
was told, “ I knew that there was but one 
course for me to pursue—to come back to 
America and ask your protection for 
myself and my child.' When Kalph went 
to Borne, he left me five hundred dollars, 
and much of that I was obliged to use in 
settling bills and to'pay my passage 
home. Consequently, I have almost 
nothing to depend upon for my own and 
baby’s support.” 

And so you have come to me, expect¬ 
ing that I will receive you as the wife of 
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my son! You have brought that child 
here, believing that I would acknowledge 
ifr. as my—heirP” demanded the proud 
man, in a voice that was hoarse with sup¬ 
pressed passion. 

" I hoped, sir, that you would at 
least feel somi-thing of compassion and 
humanity for us in our unfortunate 
situalion,” Buth replied, with gentle 
dignity, “Yes, and,I also expected,” 
she added, with a little flash of spirit in 
her beautiful eyes, "that you would lend 
me your aid in securing the income from 
th<! fortune which now rightfully bedongs 
to your son’s little daughter.” 

The man started at this intimatiou of 
her knowledgt! of what was her due. 
Then he flushed an angry crimson at 
what he regarded as her insolent pre¬ 
sumption—she, a nobody, a beggar, de¬ 
manding her rights as an equal of him, 
a Plympton ! 

" Ah, so that is your plan I” he re¬ 
marked, after a moment of consideration. 
" Then, of course, yon have brought your 
proofs to establish your claim to Mr. 
Kalph Plympton’a private fortune ?” 

“ Alas! no—I have no proofs,” truth¬ 
fully c nf eased our conscientious Buth, but 
nervously interlacing her slender fingers as 
she gazed into the adamantine face before 
her. “ My certificate w.as lost in New 
York, on the very day of. our marriage, 
and I learned only this morning that Mr. 
Grant—the justice who performed the 
ceremony—perished in the fire tBat also 
destroyed the record of the transaction.” 

“ Ah, and so lAt Grant did that job 1 
If ho were living, I should owe him a 
grudge for serving me such a trick !” 
Mr. Plympton remarked, with an ugly 
curl of his upper lip. “ But I suppose 
there wore witnesses i”’ he added, with ill- 
concealed anxiety. 

“ There was one,” replied poor, unwary 
Ruth, " a clerk; but 1 do not know his 
name, and so I have been unable to get 
any trace of him.” 

*' Ahem!”—it was an ejaculation of 
cruel satisfaction that fml upon the 
listener's heart like the blow of a ham¬ 
mer—“ then I am unable to see how you 
can prove the posit ion you have claimed, 
miss,” Anthony Plympton retorted, in a 
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voice of triumph, “ and allow me to inform 
you that I repudiate you, utterly; also, 
that the private fortune of Mr, Ralph 
Plympton, in default of direct issue, goes 
to hia nearest of kin—myself.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 

A FOBTONATE EXPEBIMENT. 

Ruth stood staring blankly at the man 
for a moment after his repudiation of her, 
and his exultant affirmation that ho, oa 
the nearest of kin, would inherit her 
husband’s private fortune. She had not 
expected a cordial reception for herself, 
but for the sake of her beautiful and 
helpless babe she had hoped that she 
would at least have been tolerated and 
allowed an income sufficient to secure for 
them the comforts of life. 

“ You repudiate me ? You will not 
acknowledge me as your son’s wife?” she 
finally exclaimed, proudly. *' Believe me, 
1 never would have given you the oppor¬ 
tunity bad not my hands been tied in a 
way to prevent my earning my own 
living. But will you repudiate her ?” she 
continued, pointing to the sleeping infant, 
all her motherhood aroused to battle for the 
rights of her ehild^ “ will you turn coldly 
away from that helpless baby, who is 
your own and on'y grandchild—your only 
heir ? I am unfortunate, I admit, in not 
being able to psove iny marriage to your 
son; but you cannot fail to know that I 
was his lawful wife, for, to tuy certain 
knowledgi;, letters iiieutioning the fact 
have passed between you and liira. I have 
tried to wound you as little as pos.siblo in 
relating to you the story of hi.s U-.sertiou 
of me, but it is nevertheless the fact that 
be proved himself culpably recreant to 
responsibilities which ho was most in¬ 
sistent upon assuming. Consequently it 
is only right and just that you should 
wsist me in obtaining at least a portion 
of the income of the fortune which now 
rightly belongs to my child.” 

“I cannoT> help you, madam," the man 
coldly replied. " If my son deserted you, 
-»8 yon claim, he doubtless bad good 
reasons for doing so, and since you used 
your blandishments to lure him into this 


djscreditab'e connection with yon, you 
must now suffer the consequoncca.” 

“And you utterly refuse to aid mel” 
Ruth exclaimed, straightening herself 
and looking him steadily in the eye. 

“I Utterly refuse to aid you,” he re¬ 
peated. “Rven if my son really married 
you—which you can produce no proof of 
hia having done—he so disgraced him¬ 
self and his family by uniting himself 
with one so low-born tiiat I will never 
acknowledge the connection. You can go 
now,” he rudely added ? “ I am, exceed¬ 
ingly busy, as I leave to-night for I’aris 
to ascertain what further facts I may re¬ 
garding the sad fate of my son.” 

Ho turned abruptly, and would have 
loft the room, but Ruth stepped between 
him and the dour, confronting liim with 
blazing eyes and scarlet cheeks. 

"Low-born!” she cried, spiritedly. 
" You do not know what you are saying; 
for lot me assure you that some of tho 
best blood of England iiows in my veins, 
and somelliing t^s me that.the day will 
yet come when ishall be able to prove 
it to tho world. I believe, also, th.at I 
shall be able to establish uiy position as 
the lawful wife of Ralph Estlakc Hart¬ 
mann I’lympton. You arc a cold, hard man, 
Mr. I’lymptoi), with a pride ns despicable 
as it is false ; hut, if I livi-, I will not 
only confirm tho claim of this child ”— 
she lifted the beautiful sleeping babe as 
she spiike—“ to her father’s fortune, bub 
prove lo all who know you lhat she is a 
I’lyiupton of tho I’lymptons.” 

Bhe did not waitt) observe tho clfect 
of her word.s, but sweeping by the “ lord of 
the manor” with a proud and dignified 
hearing, she left the room and the house, 
while Anthony Plympton gazed aftiT her 
with a look of astonishment mingled with 
uudisgui.ed admiration. 

“ By Jove! she’s as pretty as a picture, 
and i never would have believed she was 
Huoh a plucky little thing,” he miittared, 
shoving his hands in bis pockecs and 
striking a meditative attitude. 

He looked worn and haggard, too, for, 
in spite of his anger and dispb asure over 
his son’s marrying a “ low-horn seam¬ 
stress,” he had loved and built his hopes 
upon him, and his death had been a ter- 
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rible blow to liia plana and hia prida. 
That evening he left Hazelwood Heights 
for New York, and two days later Bailed 
for Europe. 

Pool Kuth, meantime, was almost in 
despair in view of the forlorn prospect 
before her. She had but v^ry little 
money loft, and it seemed «s if beggary 
would soon stare her in the face. She 
was still an i uniate of the humble home 
of Mrs. Jhuvtow, who was very kind to 
her, and wiio was fast becoming attached 
to little Hope. * 

But tlie good woman couhi not afford 
to board tln ui without remuneration, and 
liuth knew that slie must soon decide 
upon some coui s<> of aoiion. 

.She eoiild write to Basil Meredith, tell 
liim how she "as situated, and ho would 
smooth all d tlieulties from her path. 
But Itnih was \ ery proud, in spite of her 
gentleness, and tier pride would notallow 
her to appeal to him in her poverty; and, 
besides, she could not briog herself to 
confess to him her fai^pre to establish 
her position as the lawful wife of livlph 
I’lympton. 

Sho knew that she could go into some 
family as seamstress, for there were plenty 
of Mrs. I’lynipton’s friends who load 
envied that lady her services, and who 
would have lieen only too glad to secure 
her skill an<l taste. 

But the pay of a seamstress w.as very 
small, the dey.s h ng, the work very con¬ 
fining, and she eonld not malci' np her 
mind to leive her eliild to the care of any 
one eho; whih* ehe 'veil knew that she 
would not he allowed to take her with 
her. So this plan did not seem feasible. 

But Bometliiug must be done to keep 
the wolf from the door. 

It was a perplexing problem, and it 
caused her several sleepless nights and 
anxious days. 

Mrs. Barstow was kind and sympa¬ 
thetic, but she was unable to suggest any 
prsctie.ul solution to the question, al¬ 
though she told Kuth not to worry, for 
she was ‘‘welcome to stay there as long 
as she liked. Mr. Kalph had done her 
many a goml turn in tlie past, and she 
was that fond of the baby it was just a 
pleasure to have one in the house.” 


But our independent little woman could 
not owe her support to a hard-working 
woman, who did fine washing and ironing 
for a living. 

Finally, after careful con ideration, she 
resolved to try an experiment, and open 
a small millinery establishment in the 
suburb of Albany, where there was no 
local milliner. 

The autumn season was drawing near, 
and, if she could got the right class of 
trade, she believed that she could support 
herself very comfortably in tliis way, for 
slie know t.hat tVere was a large profit in 
the business. 

She feared tiial it might prove a rash 
undertaking, sitieo the city was so acces¬ 
sible; but, remembering the old adage, 
“ No hing venture, nothing win,” she re¬ 
solved to make the trial, for somethi'/ig she 
must do, and that right speedily. 

She had less than a hundred dollars in 
money, but she had some expensive 
jewellery, the sale of one piece of which 
would bring her enough to test her 
scheme, and if she failed she would still 
have the remainder of her jewels to fall 
hack upon and try something else. She 
also had a number of very dainty P.aris 
hats ; for Kalph had always insisted upeii 
her having a hat to match every costume, 
and .some of these she had worn only two 
or three times, some not at all. 

They were stylish and expensive, and 
slie rhiewdly determined to make them 
the hi.sjs of her experiment. 

• She hired a couple of rooms in a good 
locality, furnishing her show-room inex¬ 
pensively, but tastefully; the other-—her 
tiedroom and living room ad in one—with 
what was barely necessary for com¬ 
fort. 

Then, leaving Hope with Mrs. Barstow, 
she made a trip to New York, where she 
selected a small stock of choice goods, 
visited several shops to obtain ideas and 
information regarding certain point* 
upon which she w'as ignorant, returning 
to Albany at the close of the second day, 
feeling like a general upjn the eve of an 
important battle. 

She made a tew changes in lier Paris 
hats to render them ajipropviata for tlie 
season; trimmed a few others to oate^ 
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to people who could not afford such ex¬ 
pensive headgear, and then put out her 
artistic sigh, with one charming ch apea u, 
together with two or three sprays of 
costly flowers, in a glass case outside her 
door as an advert'sement. 

A week went by and she had not had 
a single customer, although many a 
passer-ty paused to inspect the contents 
of the show case and gase curiously in the 
windOvW. 

Poor Kulh became almost disheartened 
over the apparent failure of her scheme. 
Jler f .ice grew thin and careworn, lier 
appetite failed, and her pillow at night 
was wet witli despairing tears. 

Hut one morning, a liandsome earriago. 
drawn by a pair of fine horses, stopped 
before her door, wheu an elegantly- 
dressed and di.stinguishod-looking woman 
descended and entered her show-room. 

“ Ah !” stie breathed in a tone of satis¬ 
faction as she glanced around the room, 
then at Ituth in her stylish costume—for 
she had wisely resolved to carry out, in 
her own appearance, tlie foreign atmo¬ 
sphere of her est.'ibli'hment—“ really, 
madam, there is quite an air of Prance 
about your sale-room !” 

She then informed ilifth that she had 
been liastily smniiioncd away from home; 
she was to h ave tliat afternoon, .and had 
no time to go to’the city to her own 
milliner for a hat. .She had therefore 
dechled to drop in tliere to see if slie 
could find anything tliab would answer 
her purpose. 

She r.'iised her eyebrows in surprise 
wlien Ruth—with remarkable sang froid, 
considering that her eager heart was 
thumping like a trip-hamm.n-, in view of 
this possible customer—informed her that 
she had just returned from Paris, and 
most of her ha^s were iiupor ations from 
that fasliionable centre. 

This assurance was easily proven, since 
the adSre-s of the Paris'an 'miflineis, 
some of whom were personally known 
to the lady, was stamped upon tiie silken 
linings. 

In less thin fifteen minutes she hid 
seleoled and paid for one of the most ex¬ 
pensive among those displayed, Ruth 
teeling perfectly justified in charging just 


what the hat had cost her, since she had 
never worn it. 

Mrs. Dalton—that was the n line her 
customer gave her—also gave an order 
for something more simple, for sh,>ppin<; 
expeditions to the city, and this was to be- 
finished and sonthom i at Ruth’s couvt iii- 
ence, as she would be away for a 
week. 

“I shall come ag.iin,” she smilingly 
remarked on leaving, “ for, truly, 1 hav,' 
not seen such a unique display in a long 
time. I will tell 'my friends also,” >h.' 
added, kindly, a.s she saw the < ager light, 
that leaped into Ruth’s eyes, and sur¬ 
mised thccau.se, “for it, will he a grea’. 
convenienee to bo able to obtain soiiie- 
tliing roiilly nice and pr.-tly, witliour, 
having to go to the city up m every oce.:- 
sion, I congratulate you, Mrs. Plymptoii, 
upon h.aving e.xcellent tasti*.” 

Ruth’s heart leaped for joy as slu- 
smilingly bowed her cii.stomer out and 
watched her drive away. 

The hat she h.ad .sold li.ad cost her ninety 
francs, or eighteen dollars, and now sli ; 
had the money back again, neatly fe'd.al 
in herpurso. She felt rich, for the thing 
would have been of no use to her in he- 
p esent condition, while tlie price of it. 
would pay her rent for two iiion'hs. 

Surely, tlioiigh she laid waited long for 
I a turn in Portuiie’s who 1, tins ■•l euied l< 

; be an omen of succes-i to her. And s> it 
proved; h.r in less than a we. k she had 
lUeie orders tlian she could till single 
I handed and attend to her other <lu'i 
thus she was oldigml to engage a young 
girl to take care ot Hope, and an dlier to 
assist her in her biisinoes. 

She was also obliged to inerease lier 
stock. She made her r .o ii just as 
attractive as possible, keeping it immacu¬ 
lately clean, and always received her cu.s- 
tomers insomecharmingco.stumctnat had 
a decidedly French air; gonseqiumt y she 
secured a high class of patronage, and 
in this way soon found herself quite 
famous, often being referred to a< “ lint 
little French milliner in Main-street.” 

When the season was over and she took 
account of .stock, she was surprieed to 
find how much she had made. 

She iraincdiately established a bank 
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ficcr.unt, or rather two aoc iimts—one a 
icsorve fund, entered in the name of 
nope; the <’ther ft deposit for Lusine.-s 
purposes, to be’ used to enlarge her 
ffioilities for the approaching spring 
season. 

Then there came a lull, when she felt 
that she was justly entitled to the rest 
before her, so, dismissing her girls, she 
gave herself up to the vre and enjoyment 
of her darling, who w.it truly a‘' well- 
spring of pleasure ” and a great comfort to 

her. 

iShe had February and March almost 
wil dly to herself; with the exception of 
some work fur tno or three families, who 
were obliged to go into mourning, she 
had nothing to do. 

Aceoidingly the improved the time in 
doing her own and Hope’s sewing for 
spring and sniunier, so that she would 
liiive nothing to interfere with her busi- 
ne.ss wlien the si'ason opened. April 
came in with a mild and balmy atmo¬ 
sphere—harbinger of an '• early season,” 
and, determined to be prepared to meet 
it, so ft'i to retain all her ctuitom, Ruth 
had tome pretty cards printed, and sent 
them round, naming a date when she 
would be prepared to show. her new 
styles. 

Thi n oni' bright morning sho started 
for Ne,w York, leaving Hope with Mrs. 
Barstow, to purchase her spring goods. 

On leaving Albany, she procured a 
morning paper to wliile away a portion 
of her long ride, and alnioit the first 
thing that atf.racted her attention upon 
unfolding it was the following announce¬ 
ment : 

Makbird.—I n Paris, March 18, 18—, 
Autiuniy' Plymptou, Ksq., of Albany, N.lj,., 
U.S.A., to Miss Ines Oordon, of Paris. 

Following tliis notice there was a short 
editorial comniest, referring pleasantly 
to the marriage, and inferring that the 
public would be gratified to learn that 
the Hon. Mr. Plympton would soon return 
■with his bride to his home at Hazelwood 
Heights, which was already undergoing 
repairs, and being refurnished to receive 
the happy couple. H was also stated 
that, as the lady of his choice was said to 


be beautiful, accomplished, and wi>aHhy, 
the gentleman was to be congratulated 
upon the new relations he had assumed. 

bHAPTEB XXIII. 

AKOTHiEB PAaB FBOlt TBIB BBCOBD OF A 
• VINDI0TIVJ8 WOSlAlt. 

After reading the startling item of 
news recorded in the last chapter, the 
paper slipped from Buth’s nerveless fin¬ 
gers, and fell rustling to the floor. 

So th • was the way that Inc/. Gordon 
had taken to fulfil her threat that siio 
“would yet make her feel her ven¬ 
geance,” 

As she had fascinated the son with her 
arts and wiles, so now the father, only 
with greater success; for he had married 
her, and she would henceforth be mistress 
of bis splendid home, and reap the benefit 
of his wealth—even including Kalph's 
private fortune—which ought rightfully 
to have descended to little Hope. 

Of course, Buth knew that she wa.s 
powerless to change matters in the least; 
the deed was done; she could prove no¬ 
thing, and she must patiently submit to 
her fate; 

But it was noni the loss bitter, for all 
that, to feel assured that the unprincipled 
woman who had succeeded in mining her 
life had now, with deliberate purpow', as 
she believed, also planned this couj* de 
grace for her devoted head. 

“ How strange it is that pf ojde of their 
stamp should be allowed to pr.i-per!” she 
murmured, with a bitter pang at her 
heait. “ Tht re is no jtisiiee in such 
prosperity. However”—with an inde¬ 
pendent toss of her pretty head—“since 
I am capable of taking care of myself, and 
am in no way accountable to thorn, I will 
not trouble about them.” 

Bevertbeless, in spite of this resolve, 
she watched the papers closely in order to 
ascertain the fu^re movements *of the 
newly-wedded couple, and ere long saw 
an ann.onnfifiiuent to the effect that the 
residence at Hazelwood Heights was fully 
completed, and only awaiting the return 
of the travellers.- 

. Two weeks later there appeared the 
annonnoement of their ftrrivid, together 
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with a glowing description of a reception 
that had followed for the purpose of in¬ 
troducing the new Mrs. Vlymptou to the 
many friends of her husband. 

These occurrences, however, caused only 
a ripple of bitterness and annoyance to 
Euth, who was too deeply immersec^in her 
own rapidly-increasiug bui’ujessTio grow 
rn^bid over them. 

She ^fsinoerely hoped that she would 
norer meet either Mr. or Mrs. Plympton, 
and was almost sorry that she had started 
her business so near the home of her hus¬ 
band’s father, and the scene of the 
romance that for her had ende.d so sadly. 

Still she resolved to go on the even 
tenor of her way j possibly, now that Inez 
had svicceeded in her scheme, and was 
queening it in the home that should have 
been liers, she would be satistied with her 
triumph and let her alone. 

She heard occiusionally from Mr. M(ic- 
dith, who wrote that ho was very busy, 
aud was obliged to travel a groat deal, as 
he had interests which kept him between 
New York and Boston. 

He seemed to take it for granted that 
her own life was full of peace and content; 
that'she had no cspoci'il cares or anxieties; 
for she bud never told him anything about 
that terrible iutervtew with Kalph’s 
father, or that she was obliged to toil for 
the support of herself and her little 
one. 

The summer passed, and she continued 
to prosper; her success had been so 
marked and her future seemed so pro¬ 
mising, that she felt justified m taking a 
small house and making a mote com¬ 
fortable home for herself. 

She also indulged in a servant to look 
after her domestic affairs and care for 
Hope when she was busy or obliged to be 
away. 

Then she purchased a dog, to servo 
both as a playfellow for Hope and as the 
protector of her small household at night; 
for sife often had a considerable sum of 
money by her, and was timid lest somo 
burglar should be tempted to molest her. 

The dog was a handsom^&lRie—a 
faithful, intelligent creature, wEicti at 
once became greatly attached to his mis¬ 
tress and the child, and seemed instinc¬ 


tively to know just what his mission was 
in the house.' 

“Eex," she called him, and, indeed, 
in some respects he was monarch of all bo 
surveyed. 

All customers and friends were allowed 
to pass the portals unmolestcl, but he 
ezerciCed great discernment and discic- 
tlon whenever an objeclionablo person 
chanced to put ih an appearance, and 
stood a relentless sent inel to guard the 
portal. 

Euth was really quite happy iluriug 
this summer; she was prosperous; her 
liltio one was thriving beautifully; her 
own health was perfect, ami her life un¬ 
fettered by any disagreeable cart' or 
trouble. She had never seen eith<“r Mr. 
Anthony I’ly iiipton or his wife—slie rarely 
gave a thought to them, and yet slic ex- 
porionceil a sense of relief when she read 
111 a paper, early in September, tliat they 
would soon close their house and rtnrt 
for the far 'West, with the intention of 
spending the winter in Soutliorn Cali- 
focnia. 

The autumn passed—another tliriving 
season for Kuth—the Christmas holidays 
drew on apace, when, one morning, site 
read, wit'll ■a'"8iKldeniy l^in^^hiug face, 
that Anthony i’lympton was dead! 

lie had died at Pasadena, of a stroke 
of ajioplexy. At noon he bad apparently 
been as well as usual; in less than four 
hours all that remained on oartli of the 
rich man was a lifeless form'of elay. 

A week later his body wa,s brong'nt 
back to Albany, and laid with great pomp 
and ceremony beside bis tlrst wife, while 
his widow gave expression to her grief (?) 
by enveloping herself in heavy bomba¬ 
zine, many yards of crape, together witli 
the use of deeply-bordered handkerchiefs 
and stationery. 

Not long afterwards it w.as reported 
that the resideniK at Ilazelwood lleighis 
was closed, and that Mrs. Plympton was 
spending the winter soiimwhere in sorrow¬ 
ful seclusion. 

• • • • • 

The New York WorfeZ of January Slst 
contained the following advertisement; 

ANT£0.—A male Intaiijt, not over a tortniiitit 
old } mast be attractive, bealtby, and of re. 
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gpeotsUe parent»f(e. A.n ezosUent home and 
Kr«at advantages await snob a child. Appl; at 
No. —, West Siity-Eevanth-street, on WMneS- 
day, from 2 to 4 p.m. 

On the afternoon of the next day but 
one, which was Wednesday, a motley 
company were admitted, one by one, to 
the reception-room of a quietly elegant 
residence. No. —, West Sixty-seventh- 
street. , 

With one exception, they were all 
woiQtm, each bearing in her arms a young 
infant. 

The exception was an awkward, plain- 
faced boy of about thirteen or fourteen 
years. He was poorly but neatly 
drus.sed, and appeared much older than 
bo looked. 

In his arms he also bore a tiny form, 
that was enveloped in numerous wrap¬ 
pings, whiidi he carefully removed until 
lie came to a very common, but immacu- 
laloly clean, blanket. 

^‘he child he held was evidently fast 
aslet p, but, considering his age and sex, 
the lad handled it very dexterously, 
although he flushed a vivid crimSonas he 
gl.auced round him and encountered the 
curious gaze of his companions. 

One by one, however, they were 
ushered, l»y a raiddle-.aged woman, into 
an adjoining room, while he sat still and 
patiently awaited his turn, evidently 
awsi'iniug that since he had come last he 
would be served last. 

As no one returned to the room, it was 
evident thaE the applicants were ushered 
out by some; other way, and the boy was. 
finally left alone. 

At l.ost the servant came to tell him 
that he was wauled. 

Uc arose, with a grave, self-contained 
air, to follow her. 

.As she opened the door of an adjoining 
room, he caught sight of a proud, beau¬ 
tiful woman, clad in strobe of spotless 
cashmere, her white, slender hands flash¬ 
ing with gems, a ina- s of black hair crown¬ 
ing her haughty head, while two coal- 
black eyes instantly fastened themselves 
on his face with a look which made him 
draw in a quick, startled breath. 

The woman looked as if she had been 
ill, for she was very pale, and leaned 
languidly back iu her chair, as if the ex¬ 


citement of thf? afternoon had wearied 
her.- 

“ Well, boy," she abruptly remarked, 
while she sharply eyed her now visitor, 
“ what have you there ?" 

The lad started at the sound of her 
voice, shot another sweeping look into 
her face, and then, flashing a vivid 
crimson, responded, with averted eyes : 

“ A baby, marm." ■' 

" Humph ! how came you to bring me 
a baby ?” 

With his eyes fixed upon the carpet, the 
youth replied s 

“My mother is dying, marm; the baby 
was born two weeks yesterday; we saw 
the advertisement in the paper, and 
thought if we could fiud a good homo 
for him, it would be the best thing we 
could do.” 

“ Have you a father ?” 

" No, marm; ho was killed by a trolley 
car, in Brookly n,more’n three months ago.” 

“ What is your name f” 

“ Will Browning.” 

“Well, that’s a good-sounding name; 
but how am I to know that you are telling 
me the truth ?” queried the lady. \ 

The lad shifted his burden to one arm, 
then, diving liisr, hand into a pocket, 
brought forth a folded p iper, which he 
held out to the maid, who passed it to her 
mistress. 

The lady opened it and road : 

I am the ilaiigliicr c)t a ooUc-gi' professor, hut 
upon marrying contrary to iny )iarenl.s’ wishes, 
Ix'cnuu! ostraiigoii from them. Tliey are both 
dead, and TTiavc no otliur near ndatlves, Aly 
liushand became a d niikard, altliough lie also 
belonged to a gooil family. 1 am dying from 
hardship and overwork. I saw your advertise¬ 
ment, and send you my child, hoping ho may 
perhaps bo fortunate enough to secure the 
“ good home ” referred to—otherwise lie must 
go to some institution. If you take him, bring 
him up to be a good man, 

Alicu 'I’aft Bbownino. 

The note showed evidences of c-lture, 
in spite of the tremulous and almost 
ill,ejjiblc writing. 

The woman read it through thought¬ 
fully a second time, then laid it aside. 

“ Bring the baby here 1” she briefly 
commanded; and again the boy started, 
as if a lasb had stung him. He advanced, 
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however, and laid his harden in her 
lap. 

With an eager gleam of curiosity in her 
great black eyes, she removed the blanket 
from the child, when almost involuntarily 
a low cry of mingled surprise and gratifi¬ 
cation escaped her. 

“Oh, what a beautiful child !” she ex- 
cWmed; and surely she was justified in 
!;er praise,for the infant was indeed a fine- 
looking boy for his age. 

He was a little specimen of perfect 
health, with a dark skin, black hair and 
brows, while his eyes, which at that 
uiomint ho opetied, were also as bright 
and dark as those gazingifso curiously 
upon him. 

He was very coarsely dressed, but 
every article was wliolo, and faultlessly 
clean. 

“ Ho you want to give the baby .away 
the woman inquired, as she studied the 
boy’s grave face. •' 

He lifted his eyes to hers for an in¬ 
stant, a frown contracting his brdw^then 
replied: 

“ We’ve got to give him away. 
Mother’s dying, and there is nobody to 
take care of him. ^’d like to have the 
little thii'g find a good liouie.’’ 

“Well, if 1 take him, he.will not only 
have a good hojue, but also bceoine the 
heir to a great fortuue,’’ the woman 
pioudly interposed. 

'I’he boy did not appear to be properly 
impress' d by this somewhat boastful 
statement, for ho retorted, while he 
Hashed a quick glance of dislike into the 
dark, brilliant face before him : 

“ Well, but will you be good to him 

The lady flusheA angrily ; there was 
something in the tone and manner of the 
boy that appeared to nettle her exceed¬ 
ingly. 

“ .Since ho will be my adopted son, it 
isn'* likely that he will be abused,’’ she 
haughtily responded. “ Hid your mother • 
authorize you to leave the child with me | 
to-day ?” she added, coldly. j 

“ Yes ; she said if I—I Hired your face, j 
and thought you’d be kind to him, £ ’’— 
he I egan, with some confusion. 

“ Well, do you like my face ?—do yon 
approve of me?” the woman sneeringiy 


interrupted, but looking a trifle amused 
as well. 

. Will Browning flushed again painfully, 
and a resentful spark gleamed in his eyes, 
while the hand that held his cap behind 
him was'so tightly clinched that tlie nails 
were purple. 

“Whydon’t you answer me the lady 
sharply demanded, becoming impatient 
at his hesitation. 

“ You—you are varvlicautiful, inarm,” 
he evasively replied,q|Pa low ton 

“Thank yon,” was the mocking re- 
joinder. “ Well,” she continued, “1 like 
the looks of the child ; I have seen no 
other to-day that has phsised me so well; 
•so, if you approve of me sulllciently lo 
leave him with me, I will keep him.” 

The lad glanced regrelFully at his Jittle 
brother. 

“It’s got to be; Uktc’s no other way,” 
he said, slowly. 

“ Have you any other brothers or 
sisters ?" the woman inquired. 

“ No; there were three others, but they 
died.” 

“ Well, I think I will keep the baby: 
you may leave him,” 

“ Yea, marm; and mother told me to ask 
your name.” 

“ Thivt is something that f.i cannot 
know,” was the frowning repl.v “ If you 
give me the child, yon give iiini uncon¬ 
ditionally ; you are to know nothing about 
him, from this hour; lie is to be mine—my 
son—my heir. If you are satislied wiiti 
such an arraugcmuiit, leave him ; if not, 
take him, and go home at once.” 

“f’ll leave liim,” said tlie lad, briefly, 
after a moment of hc.silation ; then lifting 
one corner of the blanket, ho gently 
covered the child’s face, and, turn'ng, 
walked from the room as if (agor to be 
gone. 

He paused a moment in the out. r apa t- 
meut to dash some tear.s fiom liis eliecks, 
then, looking back, he .shook a trembling 
fist at the door he had just eloped after him. 

He came near being caught in this acr, 
however, for the u.anl suddenly appealed 
before him, with ateab-d envelope in her 
hand. 

“ You arc to fake this to your mother.” 
she said, pas-iug it fo him. 
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He took it, thrust it deep into his 
pocket, and then followed her through the 
ball to the outct door. 

As the girl opened this to let him out, 
they were confronted by the postman, 
who had just come up the steps. 

He was in the act of banding the 
servant some letters, when one slipped to 
the floor. 

Will Browning stooi 3 I to recover it, 
and, while duinaup, his quick eye had 
taken in the supeHCription 

It was a'ddressed, in a bold, plain hand, 
to " Mrs. Anthony PJyiupton.” 


CllAri'Klt XXIV. 

MBS. ANTIIONT rnTMl’TON MAKES AN 
ANNoVtNO DISroVEKV. 

A fortnight previous to the events re- 
corcU'd in our la>t chapter, Mrs. Anthony 
Plympton had given birth to a male 
infant, but after a feeble, gasping breath 
or two, the flickering flame of life went 
siidilcnly out, and she was childless. 
Thus vital interests, which she had con¬ 
fidently hoped that maternity would se;tl3 
in her favour, were jeopardized. 

But the Plympton estate and the 
Plympton millions were worth scheming 
for, pal ticularly as there was a chance of 
their falling into the hands ot a hated 
rival; hence the advertisement which had 
appeared in the New York irorJd, and 
which had resulted in securing an heir 
who, she fondly hoped, would give her 
the control of the property for many 
years to come. 

« • • « • 

The Albany Argns of February 3 an¬ 
nounced that on January 17, in the city 
of New York, a son and heir had teen 
born to the late Anthony Plympton. 

The paper also stated that Mrs. Plymp¬ 
ton had been quietly spending the winter 
in the great metivipolis, but when spring 
opened she would return to Hazelwood 
Heights, where she would reside perma¬ 
nently. It was also stated that the young 
heir bad been named after his father. 

When Ruth read this bit of news, she 
was temporarily depressed by it, fer she 
cou d not fail to experience a feeling of 


bitterness in view of the fact that her 
worst enemy and her son were usurping 
not only the property which her child 
should have shared, but also the private 
fortune that had been left in trust fur 
her. 

Still she realized her ntter inability to 
right the wrong, and so, perforce, must 
submit to the inevitable. 

When spring came, Hazelwood Heights 
were again thrown open ; a corps of s< r- 
vants Were installed there to put every¬ 
thing in order; hew horses and carriages 
wore purchased, and put in charge of a 
liveried coat^man and footman, and then 
Mrs. Anthoi^' Plympton and her French 
maid, with her infant and his nurse, 
took possession of the splendid establish- 
inint. 

Jt was evident that Mrs. Plympton 
intended to enjoy to the utmost her 
magnificent home, her handsome income, 
and her freedom; "fcr, although she paid 
her late husband the respect of still 
wealing the deepest mourning, she never, 
theless spent his money with a lavish 
hand, entertained numerous friends, wont 
about a great deal with much style and 
flonrish, and, on the whole, gave every 
one the impression of being a charming 
and self-satisfied young widow, who was 
by no means inconsolable over her loss. 

One morning in Juuo, Ruth, with 
little Hope, went out into the tiny garden 
at the side of the house, to train a running 
rose upon a new trellis which she had had 
set up for it. 

She became deeply absorbed in licr 
work, and, supposing the gate in front 
ot the house to be fastened, paid no 
attention to her little one, who was in 
the habit of playing about the yard by 
bcrself. 

Even when the sound of hoofs and the 
rolling wheels told her that a carriage 
was approaching, she did not look or 
pause in what she was doing until she 
heard Rex give a sharp, quick bark, saw 
him rush like mad by her, leap the fence,' 
and bound into the middle of the street. 

The next moment a piercing shriek of 
mingled pain and fear almost paralyzed 
her brain and heart. There was a word of 
hoarcie command, followed by the tramp. 
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ling an4 prancing of horses suddenly 
checked: then—she never knew how she 
managed it—she found herself ontside 
the fence, clasping her child to her 
breast, while she tried to soothe in r 
frightened sobbings and assure herself 
that she was unharmed. 

There was not even a scratch or bruise 
to be found on little Hope, who doubtle.ss 
owol her life to the watchfulness anil 
tiuie'y interference of Rex. He, however, 
hndnotbeen amomriittoosoonin reaching 
h- r and dragging her out of danger. All 
till' harm that had been done was in 
soiling her dainty attire, while the pretty 
lawn hat had been swept under and 
ei ii-hedout of all shape by the wheels of 
the carriage. 

Having satisfled herself that lloj e 
wa- uninjured, llutli turned to sec who 
hiul so n-arly run dov»ii her dnrling, and 
beheld Inez Gordon Plyiiij)tou sitting 
jiiuiiillv erect iu iier elegant landau, a 
.sneer eiirling her red lip.s, while on the 
seat in front of hir was a nur.ie, with tlio 
Plyuipton heir in her arms. 

■ 'I’he co.iehman. a staid and respee.taiile- 
lookuig Ulan, was ju'e, and consiiieraiily 
agitated over what, liad occurred.alt oongh 
he vras not in tliele.^st to hlaine, llio ciiild 
leaving started to run across tlie street 
when he was almost upon Iier. The 
tagseious dog hlone had saved iier from 
btdng tniiDpleil to death. 

1 hojii' she is not hurt, luiirm,” the 
man retuai lce>t, as he respectfully touched 
his hat to Until. 

llefore .slie could find voice to answer 
him, hi.s.miatres.s leaned over the side of 
the earriage, and, addressing her in a 
low, sibilant voice, said : 

“ tio this is where you have been hiding 
for so long? Ha!”—glancing at the 
pettily-draped bay window, wheie 
Several jauntily-trimmed hats were dis- 
pl.'^ed —“ and so you have turned milliner 
10 get your living?” 

Then, as her roving eye caught sight 
of the sign over the door, she straightened 
herself haughtily. 

“ Andrew, open the door forme!” she 
imperiously commanded ; “ I wish to get 
oui-." 

The obsequious footman was on the 


ground in an instant, holding the door 
wide open for her to descend. 

' ‘‘Kowyouoan drive on, Thom,as,” she 
added, addressing the coachman, “but 
return for mo in about ten or fifteen 
minutes. Marie, hold your parasol lower 
over Master Anthony!” 

The carriage passed slowly on, and 
Mrs. Plympton appronclicd and enleivd 
the little garden plot surrounding ilte 
cottage, whither Ruth bad retreated, with 
lit'lc Hope still in her anus. 

The lovely child, tinding herself safe 
once niorc, had ceased crying, and wat 
gazing wotidcfiiigly at the hhick-rohed 
stranger wlio lual .so nticeremouiuiisly in- 
violed her hoine. 

'I'lie arroe.int worn,an bore lierself with 
alini glity, supercilious air, aiidlliere ivn.s 
an angry gbauii in her eyes wliieli Ijt- 
trayeil tliaf. somell iitg had oe.eiiricd to 
arouse Iier ire. 

Going elo.se op t o Ruth, wlio was watcli- 
ing iier witli .some snipri.ie, but wiili a 
eoiiiposuro whicli mdiciited tliat she lial 
no intention of lieing eitlier lie .wlieati n 
or iu.snltcd upon iier own premises, she 
said, in a voice tliat was vilir.ant will) 
passion, while, siie poiiiied to the sign 
over tile door of tlie < oi l age : 

‘‘Ilow dare you blazon that name so 
publicly? I will not tiiivo it—I will nob 
have my eyi.s so o.'fendcit as [ drive 
througii the street; you niu.it tike it 
downl l)o you hear? Vou are to take, 
it down thi.s very day !” 

“ R ally, Mrs. Plympton. you are over- 
-sleppiiig all bounds of d ecncy,” Ruth 
calmly i-eplied. ” ITon liuv.) im right to 
issue .such commands to me, and 1 sli.ili 
not remove the name eluch so oll'.-uils 
you. It belongs to me liy every moial 
and legal i ight.” 

‘‘You shall!” retorted Inez, ivitli an 
imperative stamp of her sli iicly foot. 

” The next I shall know j'on will bj claim¬ 
ing relationship with me.” 

‘‘Pray do not be troubled, Mrs. Plymp- 
lon,” Ruth responded, a smile of amuse* 
raent flitting over her lips j ‘‘that would 
be the very last thing that I should 
think of doing. I a n entitled to my 
name, however, for I was the lawful ^ife 
of Ralph Piympton”-' . 
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" You cannot prove that,” rudely inter- | 
rupted her companion, but with a note 
of imcasine.-s in her tone. 

“No, 1 cannot, unfortunately,” said 
the younff mother, with a patient aiffh; 

•' nevertheless, that docs not disprove the 
fact; and so long as 1 live 1 shall claim 
the name that my husband gave me, for 
the sake of this child.'’ 

'J'he haughty widow knew that she was 
powerless to prevent her from doing as 
she said ; but Ruth’s calm assumption of 
independence angered her almost beyond 
endurance. 

She saw that Ruth, although in humble 
eif umstances, was by no means poverty- 
str eken. Her home w.as neat, comfort- 
abbs and tasteful; she was nicety dressed, 
and with a bly'e that betrayed the true 
lady and made her exceedingly attr.ac- 
tive. The little one’s attire was also fine 
and dainty, although, at that moment, 
soiled l)y the accident that had occurred. 

All this told her that Ruth, instead of 
having been crushed by her misfortune, 
had nobly risen above her troubles, con- 
quei^d all obstacles, and was capable of 
making ttill further advancement in life. 

“ Oil, how I hate yon!” Inez burst 
forth, with eoucentraled passion, as she 
gazed into the calm, I eautifu face before 
her, and knew that henceforth she would 
have no power to wipund her. 

“1 am .sorry,” was the gentle response, 
“ for, .surely, you must bo a very un- 
happy woman to be the slave of such an' 
unruly temper.” 

“ Unhappy! I!” returned Inez, with 
a short, nervous laugh. “Why, 1 am 
exultant over the fact that I have 
triumphed over you—accomplished my 
purpose even beyond my most sanguine 
expectations. I never thought, when I 
swore my ‘ vendetta ’ against Ralph 
Plympton and you, that I should reign 
as m'strcss in bis father’s home, and 
control the vast wealth to which he was 
heir. 1 did not dream that my son would 
inherit Hazelwood Heights, and all that 
would have belonged to him had he lived | 
even to the private fortune which was 
hold in trust for his heirs. It was rather 
a failure, wasn’t it, Ruth, your trying to 
get this little Upstart acknowledged as 


the legitimate successor to the Plympton 
estate f” she concluded, maliciously, and 
indicating little Hope by a slighting 
gesture. 

“' A failure !’ ” Ruth gravely rep?ated, 
but feeling almost sick in view of such 
a display of vindictiveness and spite. 

“ Possibly it would be so regarded from 
your standpoint; but I would far rather 
live ray humble life, working for my daily 
bread and the support of my little one, 
feeling content—yes, even happy—in to 
doing, than to possess your hundreds ot 
thousands twice over, and have such a 
cankerworm of hate and passion con¬ 
tinually gnawing at my heart-strings. 
You may glory in your proud position and 
wealth, and feel elated over the fact—as 
you have boasted—that yon have virtually 
accomplished, as you swore to do, a 
miserable anil contemptible revenge; but 
you have thereby so violated every raor.sl 
law, every principle of truth, love, and 
honour, that in your soul, I am sure, you 
cannot know one moment of peace or rest¬ 
ful content.” 

Inez Plympton’s haughty face had • 
grown grey and blank while listening to 
the above analysis of her life and cha¬ 
racter, and she was Stricken speechless 
before the truths which had been so 
plainly spoken to her. 

It was all true, and she was miserably 
conscious of it. 'J'here was no peace, no 
real satisfaction in life for her. She was 

Poor in ahundiinee, famished at a feast. 

Sire w.as restless, irritable, and discon¬ 
tented, in spite of the fact that she had 
scarcely a material wish ungratified; 
while she could soe, by Ruth’s bright, 
cheerful face, the resonant tones of her 
sweet voice, the clear, steadfast light in 
her beautiful eyes, and by her unruffled 
manner, that she was more than con¬ 
tent—" even happy ”—in the humble 
sphere which she occupied, as she had 
said. 

The knowledge was a bitter drop in her 
cup of triumph. In fact, it was no 
triumph, since she had not succeeded in 
crushing her rival and rendering her life 
wretched ; but before she could frame a 
stinging retort to her moralizing, Ruth 
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continued, with (i calmness born of con¬ 
scious superiority : 

“ I do not envy you, Mrs. Piympton; I 
do not bogrudgeyouyour boasted wealth ; 
I have even ceased to grieve over the 
loss of what rightfully belongs to this 
child of mine, although I should not 
hesitate to claim it if I could prove her 
right to it. I do not desire to claim any 
relationship or acquaintance with you, 
because of your union with the father of 
my hueband. You can go your way—I 
will go mine; and I sincerely hope that 
wo shall never meet again. But this U 
a free country,” she continued, with a 
ringing note of independence in her 
voice; ‘‘and since I am indebttd to no 
one save myself for what I possess, I 
shall govern my life according to my own 
convictions regarding what is right and 
proper. Come,dearie," she feud'y added, 
laying her lips against the flushed face 
on her shoulder ; “ it is sleepy time for 
you now. Mrs. Pljmptonj your cari-iage 
is waiting." 

A.nd with a slight inclination of her 
pi etty head, Ruth walked deliberately into 
her house and closed the door. 

Inez Piympton stood looking after her 
a moment, an ugly frown on her brow, 
then darting one more lurid glance, at 
the sign that had so angered her—" Mrs. 
Piympton, French Millinery,” she turned 
and swept 'loftily out of the garden, en¬ 
tered her carriage, and was driven away. 

An hour later she might have been seen 
sitting in her boudoir at Hazelwood 
Heights, absorbed in perplexing thought, 
her brilliant face expressive of some dark 
project in her mind. 


"Bah!" she suddenly ejaculated, with 
an impatient shrug of her shoulders, “ to 
have seen her to-day any one would have 
supposed her to be the victor—I the van¬ 
quished. Is slie ail icicle? Is there no 
way to reach her heart., to make her 
suffer? If there is, I will yet iind 
it!" 

And yet it had se'ined, as far as she 
and her spite w« re couctriiod, as if Ruth 
was itivulner.able at ovety point. 

She had succeeded in alienating her 
husband’s affections, or, rallier, ids alle¬ 
giance; she had s.u('(;‘,e.dcd in parting 
them, only to see the young wife rise 
sublimely out of her " slough of despond ’’ 
to the c insciousiiess tliat the man whom 
she had married had never hern worthy 
of her—to a reali/.itioii of the fact llia'o 
she had never really loved him, and that 
he had forfeited even her re,speet. 

She had schemed to deprive her of 
wealth that rightfully belonged to her 
and her child, and had erowued her vic¬ 
tory (?) by securing everything for her¬ 
self, and reigning as uii3tre.s.s in the pala- 
tial home of the Ply mptoiis. 

And, in spite of all, Riil.h had st>od 
before her that day, calm, clear-eyed, 
without so much as a quaver of envy or 
regret in her tones, and told her that she 
was " happy.” 

She oouhl not understand it. 

Ah, no; she could not understand it— 
her nature was loo gross and materialis¬ 
tic; she never yet had alla iie.ii, and 
never could attain, the higher moral ,iud 
spiritual plane of thought and action 
where Ruth lived, moved, and had her 
being. 
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C1IAPTT3E I. 

THE KOTKWICK IIKIB WANTED. 

Oil that name evcninfr, after the excitin); 
interriow betwenii Mrs. Anthony Plympton 
ami linth, u box, (i<l<lresseii to Hope 

Plympton,” arrived at tlie cosy homo of tliat 
yoiin;; liuly. 

li’iitli’a fnco [rlowed witli pleasure, and a 
blight Idiisli mounted to her lirow, aa she in¬ 
stantly i-vcogiii/.eii tlie handwriting on the 
wrnpiier. 

She knew also pretty well what she would 
find im opening tho box, for, at every Chriat- 
iniiH and liu'thdiiy, .since their return from 
Knroiie. H.iail Meredith had sent a lovely floral 
ollVring to her little one, with some dainty 
anrpi'ise for herself enclosed with it. 

“Darling!'’ the fond mother exclaimed, in 
a tone of self-reproaeh, us she cl isped tho child 
close in her arms, “ I have not once thought 
of Ihia being your birthday. 1 low could I have 
forgottenit! --mid, oh!’’—with a thrill of horror 
in her voice “what if those horses had 
trampled out jour little life tld.s morning ! 
How wretclied, how dcaohitc T should have 
Ijeeii at this hoii.- ! lint we will not think of 
it- lot us .see what our good friend baa sent 
ns.” 

Placing Hope on a chair beside her, she cut 
tho twine that bound the mysterioua package, 
rumoveil the- wrappings, lifted the cover, when 
lo! a beautifnl basket of lilies of the valley, 
almost the counterpart of the one he had Kent 
her in Paris, greeted her eyes. 

’’JloW lovely!” liuth iimriniircd, with 
smiling, but tniiiulous lips; “ bow kind, bow 
tiiouidittnl of him !” 

Hut her words were, followed by a regretful 
sigh, addle a wistful expression shone in her 
large tiliie eyes. Slin longed, mure than she 
dared confess even to herself, for her friend, 
and she had not seen him oneo since she bade 
him good-bye on the steamer, nearly two years 
previously. 

She had heard from him oeoosionally, and Ida 
hdts'i's were always cheerful and chatty, while, 
of liU", he had two or three times hiuti d that 
he hoped, ere long, to have the pleasure of see¬ 
ing her. 

She lifted the basket of lilies, and set it upon 
the table, their delicious fragrance filling ih* 
room, while little Hope clapped her hands plee- 
Iiilly and cried : 


" Mine, mamma, mine I” 

Underneath there was another box, and thi.a 
was found to conliain a marvellona little doll, 
with “real hair,” jointed arms and legs, and 
” real eyes ” that would ” go to sleep and wake 
up I” 

Then came a lovely picture, in watercolours, 
representing a scene in the park, which Ruth 
had been enthusiastic over tho day when she 
and Basil Meredith had driven together there 
the last time she had seen him. 

She was deeply touched by this remembrance 
of her, and sat regarding it in a delicious re¬ 
verie until Hope, becoming impatient at licr 
long silence, pleaded to “get down,”- that 
she might ‘‘give dolly a ride in her car¬ 
riage.’’ 

She lifted her to tho floor, then stooped to 
gather up the various papcis that had been 
used to protect her pictnro. 

Onoofthe.se Was tho New Ymk Sifii., and 
while she was folding it in an orderly iniiaiicr 
her glance was attracted by the following head¬ 
lines : 

‘■A PaEPT.E.xiN<i Mystery—An Tm.mbn8r 
Knqlish Fortune mkbi.y to IjAT-seto 
• the Crown iorWant op an Hejr.” 

Then there followed an account explaining 
that an aged and wealthy baronet, Sir Kill 
Kolhwick, had recently died,'leaving no heir. 
He had long been an invalid, and had lived 
alone, save for his servants, in Iiih great 
mniision in Derbyshire. It was reported that 
sonic thirty years previously his ouly dauglitcr 
and child had oluped with a foreigner, wiiere- 
upon >iir Noil had discarded her, and hiul heard 
nothing from her since, 

Having left no will disposing of bis property, 
there was no one wlio appeared to claim the 
magnificent estate, although tho haroiiet’s 
solieitoi-s. Mosers. ’Touiplo and Henderson, of 
London, hiul advertised extensively tor tho 
nearest of kin. 

Ruth was deeply interested, and not a little 
excited, us slie mud this account. -- 

“Sir Neil Rotliwick must have been tho son 
of my great-griindfatlior. Sir Amos Kothwick,” 
she murmured, tliouglilfiilly, a bright s-nt of 
scarlet Imrniiig upon each clieek, “ lluw 
strange that lie should have no heir ! liow I 
wish that I might have oven but a small jiii r j 
of that great wealth to smooth my future uud 
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enable give Hope Uie best i>f advantages! 
Uh, dearl it is a strange world. It does not 
peem right for the whole of that great fortune 
to go to the Crown when there is Bothwick 
blood in my veins.” 

Then she told herself that she was foolish to 
become so excited over wiiat she conld not 
control, either one way of the other; and 
so, resolutely laying the paper aside,, she 
gave Hope her soppsr, and then put her to 
bed. 

Afterwards, she, with the help of her maid, 
hung her pietnre, and this, as it necessitated 
the moving of others in order to give it a place 
of honour, occupied her for some time, and it 
was eight o’clock before she was ready to sit 
down for the evening. 

The moment her mind was at liberty she 
found herself thinking over again the account 
she had read in the Smi, tintil she became 
very nervous and restless, a keen sense of dis¬ 
appointment and dissatisfaction depressing 
her, even thongb she told horself that she was 
voi'y foolish to be so disturbed. 

She found the paper, and carefully re-read 
the article. Then she went to a trunk that 
stooil in her chamber, brought forth the Iloth- 
wick relics in her possession, together with 
the book containing the account of her 
motlier’s conncctiou with the family, and 
perused a.ruiii the history of her grandfather's 
birth and relationship to Sir Amos Roth wick, 
whom she believed to hove also been tbc father 
of the lato Sir Neil HotbiVick. 

“ My grandfather, Kobert Allenwood, and 
Sir Neil were really half-brothers,” she mused, 
after completing tht story—“ not legally so, 
of course ; but somehow, I toel sure that Sir 
.\mos meant to raake some provision for the 
poor girl whom ho had wronged, or 'he never 
would have scut her this key.” 

She took it up, and examined it as she 
spoke. ' 

“ Oh, if you could only speak and reveal 
the secret you hold !” she exclaimed, in a 
wistful tone. “Apparently, you are but a 
worthless bit of metal, and yet you may be the 
key to untold trea-ure. What could have 
become of that letter i’ Ah ! it is all such a 
perplexing mystery. 

“‘A Bothwick never forgives an injury 
until U is avenged,’ ” she repeated, as she 
recullcil the legend of the Kotliwick coat-of- 
arms, while she studied the rudely-carved 
thistle above two olive leaves. “ I wonder if 
the discovery of the secret to which this is the 
key would, in any decree, avenge the wrong 
that Sir Amos Bothwick did my grandmother ? 
What strange sentiment those old English 
devices embodied t Bveu if there is a trace of 


the Bothwick blood in my veins, I do not 
believe I inherit a desire for revenge: lot' 
instance, 1 do not believe that I would ever 
lift my band against Inez Uordon in velulia- 
tion for the Wrouga she has done uie. Uevcngo 
is a degrading passion, and often recoils upon 
itself; and, somehow, I feel that Inez i.iordoii 
may yet find‘'it so to licr sorrow. 

“Ah! I am afraid I am growing morbid 
over this mystery and my wrongs,” she inter¬ 
posed, giving herself a little shake. “I will 
put these tantalizing relics away, and think no 
more about them.” 

Acting at once upon this resoliilioii, she re¬ 
turned them to her trunk, together with the 
paper containing an accmint of the search for a 
Bothwick heir, and then, after taking one more 
fond, farewell look at her picture, retired to 
rest. 

CIIAPTEB II. 

A PKCULIAB KXfKBIKNIlK AND A IlRLKIiri’- 
Ptll, SDRl'ltt.SK. 

The next day a singular iin-idenl 
occurred that was destined to have 
a great inlhience upon the I'ultire of 
Mrs. Ralph Plyinpten—our dear, lovaliK) 
Buth. 

She had occ.asion to go to New York 
upon an important errand, although her 
season was over. 

One of her customers wa.s about to bo 
married, and had couimissioued her to 
provide hats for several costumes, giving 
her farte hluitchii for the purpose, and the 
privilege of exercising Iier own taste. 

Time was precious to Ruth, for she tlids 
not like to be away front Hope longer than 
wiis actually nece-ssaiy. Ho, taking the 
earliest express, she hoped to eoiuplele 
her shopping—which would not occiiiiy 
her more than a couple of hours —and 
return that same evening. Lisiinlly, 
when making her purchases tor the seaseti, 
she was obliged to r'-iiiaiu overnight, 
when she always sent for .Mr-. H.irstowto 
come and take charge of her lit h- one. 

The train had almost ri'schcd its desti¬ 
nation, when it came to a stop at the 
crossing of another road, it being a ni'e 
that all trains should pause there to guard 
against accidents. .Ttiar, as- it wus aoout 
starting again, Buth, who was sitting very 
near the door, saw a Bhuhljtly-drcssL'd, 
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barefooted boy dart forward and try to 
get into the carriage she was in. 

He missed his footing, however, and 
fell, a hoape, wild cry bursting from him 
is the tram moved forward. 

Ituth started to her feet, a terrible fear— 
that he would be crushed to death— 
blanching her fact' and thrilling every 
pulse with pain. She seized the signal- 
line above her head, and pulled it with 
all her strength. There followed two or 
three sharp, responsive whistles; then 
the train Ciime to a slop, for the second 
time, willi a jerk. 

Kuth rushed out on to the platform to 
find the unfortunali! boy drawn up in a 
hi:ap between the rails, bis face deathly 
white and contracted with pain, and lioltl- 
ing one foot, the toes of which were 
crushed and bleeding. She heaved an 
involuntary sigh of relief at finding him 
alive ; the sight was revolting enough, 
but it seemed almost a miracle that he 
had not been killed outright. 

She sprang down to his side, her lovely 
face (‘xpi esaive of deepest sympathy. 

“You poor child!” she pitifully ex¬ 
claimed, and kneeling down to examine 
his wounds, made a picture of self-forget¬ 
fulness that W!vs remarkab’(!, although 
1he boy's face and lips w‘re not less 
colourless than her own. 

.She had two or three clean handker- 
chi d's in her bag, and di-awing tho.se forth, 
she first wrai)ped one and t hen another 
about the mutilated toot to stanch the 
Ajopious bleeding. A crowd gathered 
about them by this time, and were re¬ 
garding with curious eyes the sufferer 
airl the lovely woman ministering to 
him. 

. Tne guard pressed forward and looked 
at the boy. 

, “Where do you live?” he demtnded, 
with a frown. 

“ Yonder,” the lad briefly returned, 
and nodding towards the city. 

Well, put him in the luggtige-van, and 
we’ll take him,” the man said to a couple 
of br.-ikesmen who stood near. 

" Have you a home ?” Ituth kindly in¬ 
quired, a flush of indignation mantling 
lier cheek at the iudifferuiice manifested 
by the guard. 


“ No; me and another feller goes shares 
in a cellar in — street,” he-replieJ, 
between groans of pain. 

“In a cellar!” gasped Buth, horror- 
stricken. “ Haven’t you any friends ?*’ 

“ N-o,” ho faintly answered, and then 
Jg opped back, Itmp and white, into the 
arms of the brakesmen, who. had lifted 
him’to bear him to the luggage-van. 

Kuth resolutely followed them, al¬ 
though they insisted that it was no place 
for a lady. 

“ I have some smelling-salts, .and they 
will help to restore him,” she said. 

They deposited him upon the floor, 
making a rude effort to ensure his oom- 
forb by placing oats under his bond; 
then, calling for water, she bathed his 
face and did what she could for him 
while the train was passing into the 
station. 

Ho came to himself just as it stopped, 
hut seemed weak from loss of blood, and 
in great pain. 

“He’ll have to go to the hospital,”said 
the station-master. “ We’<l bettor ring 
for an ambulance, and sliip him off as soon 
as possible.” 

“ I won’t go to a hospital,” sullenly 
-affirmed the boy,^as be tried to struggle 
to his feet. 

But he sank back ag.nin with a sharp 
cry of pain. 

“ Keally,” said Kuth, reassuringly, as 
she held her salts to his nostrils ag.ain, 
“ I think the surgeons at some ho8pit,jl 
would do better by you than any one else.’' 

“ I ai^’c going to have .any old s isv- 
bones get hold o’ me,” tlio lad res .lately 
retorted. « 

“If I go with you, and remsin while 
your foot i.i dressed, will you go?” h's 
gentle friend inquired, persuasively. “ I 
am afraid you will suffer a great deal 
more, and your foot will be longer in 
getting well, if it is not properly cared for 
at once.” 

The boy searched her face with a 
shrewd glance for a moment, then he 
said : 

“ Perhaps you are right, lady. I will 
go with you.” 

“That is right,” said Rath, smiling; 
then turning to » brakesman, she asked, 
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‘'Will you kindly call a carriag^e for 
me ?” 

“ Better let ua rinpf for the ambulance. 
’Twon’t cost anybody anything, and 'twill 
save yer time, lady,” the man replied. 

" Thank you ; but I think I will have 
the carriage,” Ruth returned, with quiet 
dignity. 

Five minutes later the injured youth 
was carefuFy lifted into a comfortable 
vi'hiclo, 'and, accompanied by his kind 
friend, was driven to the Roosevelt Uba- 
pital. 

Upon their arrival there he was in in¬ 
tense pain. The surgeons, after an 
exaiuina'ion of his wounds, told Ruth 
that amputation of two of his toes would 
be necessary, and th.at, of course, she 
could not be allowed in the operating- 
room. 

She talked a minute or two with the 
lioy, whoso name, she had learned, was 
William Browning. She assured him 
that he was in e.vcellent hands, that 
everything would be done for his com¬ 
fort, and tliat she would return in the 
afternoon, to ascertain if she liad not 
provi'd a true proithot. 

Then she bade him good-bye, and left 
him. • 

She hurried with her shopping in order 
to keep her promise with her protege, 
and retained bet carriage to expidite 
matters ; but on arriving at the liospitai 
a second time, she was told that the 
patient was suffering so severely that it 
was not deemed advisable that any one, 
save his nurse, should see him. 

So Ruth left her card for him, after 
writing her address, and a cheerful mes¬ 
sage upon it. together with a handful of 
flowers, and tliim hurried away to her 
train, which she barely succeeded in 
catching. 

She could not keep the poor little 
felh^ out of her mind during her long 
ride homo. He had a good face, she 
thought—an unusually intelligent face 
•for one so low down in the social scale as 
lie appeared to be, and, somehow, she 
felt a keen iutero...t in him, and wondered 
if she could not manage in some way to 
improve his condition when he should be 
«ble to leave the inetitutioa* 


It was almost dark trhen she reached 
her garden gate, and her heart bounded 
into her throat as she discerned the out¬ 
lines of a strange figure in her porch and 
caught the tones of a voice that, fov the 
last two years, had been all too dear to 
her. 

Someone— a gentlem.an—was sitting in 
her willow rocker and holding little Hop; 
in his arms. . 

"Mamma, mamma!” cried the child, 
clapping her dimpled hands with joy as 
stie slipped off her perch upon the 
atrangor’s knee and ran down the walk to 
meet her. 

Rutli stopped to snatch a kiss from her, 
then, flushing to her brow with pleasure, 
turned to greet—-Basil Meredith. 

"This is such an unexpected pleisure ! 
When did yon conic?” she cried, holding 
out both hands to him. “ And, oli!”— 
catching her breatli and regarding liim 
wondcringly— r" Mr. Mer.olith ! Why’, 
can it be possible ? is it re.ally you ?” 
she faltered, hardly knowing what s le 
said as her quick eye ran over his figure ; 
for, wonderful to relate, tlie man was no 
longer maimed or mi.sshapeii. 

He was standing nobly rroetonce inor,'," 
a grand,stalwart,splendidphysiqui*. lie 
towered aloft as if in proud consoiousir s.s 
of his recovered manliness. 

"Yes, it is 1,” he smilingly replied, as 
he clasped her hands. " I am my-elf 
again, 1 am thankful to statin or —or f 
shoukl not be hero,” he added in a lower, 
tenderer tone. " I came in the boat a 
couple of hours ag i.” 

" But—I cannot understand I —liow li is 
t .is wonderful change been elleeled?’* 
Ruth breathed in a tone almost of aw.., 
yet flushing again at the unmistakable 
tenderness that pervaded his voice. > >, 
I am so glad tor you!” she added. Ire lo.- 
lously, as she sank into the cliair li>> 
placed for her; for she was over...ms 
with astonishment at the change in bi.ii. 

“ I will tell you all about it soon,” be 
returned, as, with shining, eager eye ■, bo 
bent to study her lovely face. " Bui, tell 
me first how the world i.s prospering with 
you. I am afraid you have not quite 
kept y.yiir promise to me,” be concluded, 
gravely, as he glanced with ■», look of dii* 
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approval at th6 little sif^n over her door. 
“ I never dreamed that there could be any 
necessity for that." 

•' 1 will confess to you presently/’ Knth 
responded, lauKhinij out musically in the 
joy of her heart at liaviuff him there with_ 
her; " but, first, 1 must not forget that I 
am mistress here and the dispenser of 
hospitalities. Have you had tea, Mr. 
Meredith ?" 

“No; and I am afr.iid you will think 
me very prosumiii;>; when I toll you that 
I came with the intention of suppinff 
with you and Mis.s Hope, ’ ho smilingly 
answered. 

“ Iiide<‘d, no ; 1 am very glad; only I 
am .'il'raid you must he nearly famished, 
it is to late/’ sho regretfully ad<led. 

“Mamma, Mary gave me some supper, 
but tho geutleman wouldn’t have any,’’ 
little Ib.pe lure iiiterp.)aod, in an ag¬ 
grieved tone. 

Ifasil Meii'ditli l.aughod. 

“ V. «,’■ he said, “ I must jdoad guilty 
to haviii;.; In en very obiiirute to a most 
pre.ssing invitation. Ilesules,” he eon- 
tinned, •' 1 am afr iid f leave tr -passeil 
in ket'ping my litt.le enlert.aim r itj) later 
than usual. 1 ]ileaded for ail extra hour." 

■■ Nevi.r mind,’’ said ituth, “ luit she 
must toddle awiiy to dreamland now | 
im aiiwhile, I .sh.all abo have to boexeusod, 
to assure mi.solt that the birder is well 
stocked, for, to tell the truth. 1 had an 
adventure to-day, and oiitiiely forgot my 
dinner; conseiiuently, / am hungry, if 
you are not/’ she laugliingly eoneliided. 

She then slipped aw:iy into the house, 
her heart and pulse beating such rhythmic 
joy she dale not remain longer in his 
presence for fear of betraying too iiiueh. 

She assured herself that Mary had 
already made thoughtful provision for 
herself and her gue.st; then, having put 
her sleepy darling to bod, she exchanged 
her travelling costume for a dainty tea- 
gown of pale blue, with tiiuimiugs of soft 
lae,e, after which she added a few touches 
to her already faultless table, before sum¬ 
moning Mr. Meredith to his tea. 

During her two years of housekeeping 
in this little heme of liers, lluth had n 'Ver 
‘entertained” befoio. 

She had no' friends to visit her, wiiile 
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her business had demanded so much of 
her time and thought she had not felt 
that she could make many acquaintances, 
or assume any social duties. 

But she was none the leas charming and 
graceful in serving her visitor now, and it 
was a very cosy and chatty meal that 
followed her h.mic-coming and the sur¬ 
prise that had awaited her. 

'I’hey did not say very much about them¬ 
selves, for Mary was serving them ; they 
left all personal experiences for a later 
and more confidential hour, when they 
would be in no fear of interruption. 

The evening being very warm, they 
repaired to thi> porch after their hunger 
was appeased, when Mr. Meredith again 
referred to the subject of Kuth’s “ busi¬ 
ness.” 

“ ft tells its own story,” he remarked, in 
.a half reproachful tone. “ Of cour.se, you 
failed to secure your husband’s foritine, 
and also the sympathy of hb family, or 
you w'ould not have been obliged to re-sort 
to anything of tlie kintl. Wliy did you 
keep the truth from uio?” 

“ Because,” liuth gravely returned, “ I 
could not appeal to any onu until 1 had 
first tested my own powers. Once I would 
not have believed'that I could venture 
into such deep wateis; but, after my 
experience, in !’.tvis, 1 began to feel that 
there was a l-i.t<mt strbugth within me 
th.at would eiiabh? roe to rise to a'uiost 
any occasion. If,” she eoneludcd, lifting 
her clear, trustful eyes to her companion, 
“I had failed, .t. should have kept my 
promise.” 

“Thank you,” said Basil Meredith, .a 
sincere admiration tor the force of ctia- 
racter which she had displayed thrilling- 
both his heart and tone; “ I am suie yi u 
have shown great judgment and per¬ 
severance as well as independence.” 

'Then she proceeded to tell him, in 
detail, of her visit to Mr. Ant^hony 
riyuipton; of his cruel reception of her 
and her child, and of his heartle.-ss refu.sal 
to acknowledge the claim of either uixm 
his sympathy and protection, and of her 
struggle since. 

“ \V hat a monster 1 There was no 
_ manliness in him! ft is no wonder that 
i his son”—— Mr. Meredith got,'busfar. 
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then suddenly checked himself. “Pardon 
, me,” he added, more caiinly; “ but if you 
’bad only confided in me at the time, I 
believe I could have helped you. I am 
sure the man could have been compelled 
to renounce his claim upon Ralpli Plymp- 
ton’s private income. I believe it c.an be 
done even now,” he added, with sudden 
energy, “ in spite of the loss of jour 
certificate, the death of the justice, and 
the burning of the records.” 

“How o,an that bo possible?” queried 
llutb, in astonishment. 

“ Why, in the first place, your husband 
lo 'k you abroail, as his wife ; you wi i’c so 
registered on tlu- passenger bst. of the 
(rcnn'i-iiU:. He intreduced you as a.ieli to 
numberless persons, myself among tiio 
iiumlx.T, and theie are idcuiy of pcopli! 
who would cheerfully testify to the fact, , 
while you lived in Paris for nearly a yu.'ii-, [ 
and were everywhere ri'cognized as iMis. 
I’lymptoii. Those facts, even though no 
formal ceremony could be proven, would 
serve, according to the laws of the Slate 
t>f New York, to establish joiir claim a.i 
his legal wife.” 

I wish J had known that,” said Ruth, 
regretfully. “ 1 wish now that 1 hail told 
you at the time, but I was so crushed and 
hearlbroken, in view (S’ Mr. Plyinpton’s 
hitler denuneiatious, that t felt a.s if I 
must hide from every one who had ever 
known me.” ' 

*• Poor little woman !” mnrmureil H.isil 
Meredith, with a world of tenderness in 
hi.s voice, “it was a erne! e.vperience fojr 

you If I could have known—if- Hut 

you shall be righted yet.” 

“ r fear it would be of no use to attempt 
anything of the kind at this late day, 
since Inez Oordcin is now mistress at 
Hazelwood Heights ”- 

“ What!” interposed Mr. Meredith, in 
amazement. 

“ t>h, 1 forgot that you did not know,” 
said with a start; “ hut it is true. 

She met Mr. Plyinplon in Paris, where 
they wore married, the March follow- 
ing Rnlph’.s death, and she now (jueens 
it in the home which, according to every 
moral right, should belonq to Hope.” 

“ Why did you not write me of this?” 
qucstiopi^d her companion, gravely. 


“Becan=ie—oh, Mr. Meredith, I eoukl 
not,” Roth replied, almost pai?sionatcIy. 
*' I did not want you to know about it. If 
I had told you anything, you would have 
had to hear the whole. I simply wrote 
yon of Mr. Plympton’s death last, winter, 
but I could not speak of Inez Gordon to 
you j to have rehearsed my sti ry would 
have involved so much that was torturing 
to us both. But, since the truth is out 
no V, yoir shall know all.” 

And their she told him everything th.at 
had oceurred since her return to Albany, 
while ho attentively listened, his stern 
face growing more set and resolute with 
every addeil fact. 


(iiiAPTUR nr. 

“THIS HOCTB HAS CROWNUO MV jaVK WITH 
ITS nreuEST bmossinu.” 

“And all this time 1 have believed j'ou 
living in alllueuce b.s tlu- aeknowledgej 
wido.v-.f Ralph PI J mpton !” Ha.sil Mere- 
dilh exclaimed, when Ruth’.s story was 
finally ended. “If 1 had known the 
truth, 7 should h.ave h->en wn telii tl; I 
sh-mkl have - 

“ I’ray d-i not be so disturbed,” l%',utli 
hastened to remark, a.s he paused. “ I 
have not sulVercd for anything e.-se.-jit, 
in the knowledge that my child and 1 
v/erp repudiated. I have, o-i i he contrary, 
been comparatively happy. .\1 drst 1 was 
a little doubtful about llu- siicei-ss of iny 
experiment in eiuli .ivou-in ■, to siip|ioil 
ourselves in this way ; be!, -ii the w hob-, 
I have rather enjoyed my work since 
becoming aceu-.tomi d to the respoiisi* 
bilily of being a liusinii'S woman.” 

“If 1 had only known !” Mr. Meredith 
repeatod, regretfully; and then added, 
with a stcrnue.ss that romowhat ,'tsrtled 
his companion, “ But you should never 
submit to such a wrong. Vou si all 
have your I'ghti. 'riml. unpi im-ii.l—I 
woman shall rml river y"-i, 1 

believe that your position can be proved 
even at thi< late day, and I w ill spare 
nothing to effect that result. You say 
there is a young imir. Of course, he 
must have his share of the property ; and, 
if there was no will,hi8 mother would uouia 
Ui for the wife's d.jv.er. Bui; Hope’s 
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f-ither wowld also have rights, and these, 
added to his private fortune, would mahe 
no mean inheritance for the little girl. 
What an unprincipled schemer that 
woman has been!” 

Well, I cannot afford to let her 
destroy the pleasure of this evening for 
mo,” Kuth smilingly remarked. “ I do 
not like to think of her at any time, 
least of all now; so, my friend, let us 
ignore her, if yon please, and tell me 
aliout the wonderful change that has 
come to you. Oh, Mr. Meredith, it seems 
like a miracle to me. 1 am actually awed 
in view of it,” .she concluded, in an un¬ 
steady voice. 

“ iVnd 1, too, can hardly realize it,” 
IJasil Meredith said, in a reverent tone; 

and yet I have recovered so gradually, 
and the change has involved so much, 
tliat I have had ample opportunity to 
Iicooiiie acciiscomcd to it. Do you rc- 
inriiihcv," he resumed, after a slight 
pause. " the article on ‘ Christian Science’ 
that I le.ad to you one day during our 
liouieward voyage ?” 

•' Oh, y- s,” suid Ruth, with eager 
interest. “ Oh, can it ”- 

" Well, it impressed me more deeply 
tli.an 1 was willing to admit at the 
Uuie," Uasii continued, without replying 
<l'nelly to her question; "and finding, 
<.u iiiy arrival in New York, that some 
one must go to Boston for the firm, I 
eagerly seized upon the opportunity, 
with the determination to seek out the 
man who had been such a sufferer from 
hip disoa.=o, an t who was so miraculously 
cured. I did so; 1 found that account 
true in every particular, and at once be¬ 
came so absorbed in this uew departure 
from ‘ Materia Modica ’ that I resolved 
to test it upon myself. It has requir. d 
unlimited p.uieuco, but all the time there 
has been steady, though very gradual, 
improvemeni;; that has kept me from 
being discouraged, until the principle of 
• ChrisLian Science' has triumphed, and 
L am a new man, both physically and 
spiritually.” 

M r. Meredith concluded in a voice vibrant 
with mingled gratitude and reverence. 

“ It U wonderful!” said Ruth,regarding 
him with grave, earnest eyes. “ It almost 


seems to me as if you are living, in a 
different world !” 

“ And I am, my friend,” ho smilingly 
replied, “ for all things have become new 
to me. 1 was blind, now I see; 1 was 
maimed; now I am whole. But, my 
darling," ho went on, his voice tremu¬ 
lous with exceeding tenderness, •' 1 
have something else to speak of now 
When I parted from yon on the bout 
that day in New York,it seemed to mess 
if my life was not worth the living, for, 
in leaving you, a great darkness appeareil 
to settle over me. I had long been learn¬ 
ing to love you, and with a deeper sig¬ 
nificance to the teim than 1 had ever 
experienced before. But I was, as I 
believed, a hopeless cripple, and I felt, 
that I bad no right to clog your young 
life with my unsightly personality. It is 
true you had told me, more than once, 
that you never gave the fact a thought— 
that to you the ‘real me’—iiud thoic 
words mean so much more to me now— 
as you expressed it, wholly eclipsed all 
physical defects. Oh, you tempted me 
sorely, little woman, that day when you 
illustrated your meaning by referring to 
that exquisite heliotrope in the broken 
vase. Do you repiember.**” he interposed 
softly, and bending eagerly towards Ruth. 

“Ye.s, I remember,” she tremulously 
breathed. 

Basil M' redith roaehed out his hand 
and captured the om? that lay upon the 
.arm of her chair near him, .and, tlioiigh it 
trembled in his clasp, it lay there, passive, 
like a little bird, content in its nest. 

“ Yes, you tempted me .alimist beyond 
my strength,” he resumed, “ and 1 had a 
terrible battle to fight be'ore 1 could 
school myrelf to calmuc-'S and submission 
to what I felt to be right. S'ill, I tried 
to glean a little comfort by snatching at 
the straw of hope which the reading of 
that article on ‘ Christian Sciepco ’ had 
thrown out to me on the ocean of < ty de¬ 
spair. 1 said 1 would go to Boston im¬ 
mediately. I would know and prove the 
truth; 1 would claim, as my light, the 
healing that liad done so much for others. 
I told myself that I would never see you 
again until I had either won what I 
sought, or, failing, could school myself t‘> 
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banish for ever all hope of winning yon. 
It has been a mighty straggle—one that 
I should have relinquished long since in 
despair but for the goal I had in view. 
Dear, the shattered vase has been recast, 
while I trust that the real man has lost 
nothing of the moral and spiritual stature 
that he originally possessed, and so aU 
that I am and have is yours. Bath, do 
jou—can you love me ? Will you be my 
<ife ?” 

'IVars were raining thick and fast over 
the face of that fair woman, but they 
were tears of joy in view of the great gift 
that had just been laid at her feet; while 
mingling with this was a feeling of deep 
sympathy with, and reverence for, the 
man who had so nobly and patiently 
fought and won a desperate battle. .She 
could not for the moment control herself 
snllic.iiSntly to speak, and Basil was 
wondering, with a strange heart-sinking, 
why she did not respond t) his appeal, 
wlien a hot, glittering drop splashed upon 
tlie hand that was still clasping hers. 

He started suddenly erect in bis chair. 

“ Both, dearest, have 1 hurt you f Are 
the old wounds still so sore that yon can¬ 
not cover them with the mantle of forget¬ 
fulness? Havel striiggjed and conquered 
in vain ?” he cried, with a note of agony 
in his tones that cut her like a knife. 

" No, no !” she,breathed, as she In¬ 
voluntarily clasped her other liand over 
his, as if she was feaiful of losing the 
great gift of his love out of her grasp. 

The act, simple though it was, spoke 
volumes. It t dd him all that he yearned 
to know. It showed him that she had 
already given herself to him, heart and 
soul. 

The next moment he was kneeling 
beside her chair, his arms round her, her 
fair head pillowed upon his broad chest. 

“Ah,” he exclahned, a ring of gladness 
and supreme content in bis voice, “ I did 
not thiwk that my heart could have so 
misled me 1 You do love me, sweet 1 You 
are mine for all time! Euth, Bath,” he 
went on, laying his lips against her cheek, 
“ if you could know what the name means 
to me, and how it has been treasured in 
my heart like some potent charm, to spur 
me on to greater efforts! It is the symbol 


of all that is lovable, pure, and womanly; 
it has been my inspiration when dis¬ 
couraged, my anchor when in doubt, and 
the one beacon that has illumined my 
darkened way. Have you wanted me, 
love ? lias your own heart longed for 
me ?” 

“ So much, so much !” she murmured, 
lifting one hand and laying it caressingly 
on his face. 

“Ah, that is ablessed assurance, dearest, 
and I believe that my yearning soul has 
long felt and owned it, but 1 dared not 
heed it until I could come to you puifest 
in form and siatiire.” 

Euth lifted her head from its resting- 
place, and tried to look into hi.-i face, 
although, in the deepening darkness, rlio 
could scarcely distinguish his featiii es. 

“ You need not have waited for that, 
Basil,” she whispered, and shyly using 
his Christian name for the liisb time ; 
“ tor my heart has long owned you as its 
king.” 

“ And you would not have shrunk from 
becoming my wife, deformed as I w.is 
when you saw me last?” ho question.!!!, 
in a low, impassioned tone. 

“ I should have been proud to have been 
your wife, oven then.” 

“ And now ?” 

“ All, iiein ?” she repeated, ,a musical 
ripple of joyous laughter breaking from 
her lips; “ there is not a woman living 
to-night, Bisil, who is so inexpressibly 
happy as 1.” 

The man rose, drawing her also to her 
feet, his arms still enfolding her. 

“ Come, let us go in,” ho said, eagerly ; 
“ I want to see the face of this proud ii'kI 
happy little wom.an; I want to look into 
her shining eyes, and read for myself a 
contirecation of the sweet story the has 
told me. 1 have been starving for Hie 
sight of her for so long, I cannot allow 
her to be enwrapped witli tliis mantle of 
darkness another moment.” 

He led her in through the hall to Ihe 
pretty sitting-room, whore a softly-shaded 
lamp throw a mellow light over every¬ 
thing; then, taking her face betwe n 
both his hands, ho bent and looke d into 
her beau'iful eyes. 

“You 1 .ve me, Euth?” he quesUorud 
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again with infinite tendem^sa; *' teil me 
once more, here, where I can see you.” 

“ I loye yon, dear,” she frankly 
answered, though an exquisite colour 
flooded her whole face with the con¬ 
fession. 

" You will be my wife ?” 

” Yes,” she said, her sweet lips tremu¬ 
lous from exceeding Joy. 

He drew in a deep breath of supi!eine 
content. 

"Ah,”he said, his voice thriliug with 
glad triumph, "this hour has crowned 
my life with its richest blessing! Now 
I know, once more, the meaning of the 
word hope!” 

As he ceased speaking, he bent and 
lonohed his lips to hers, fondly, almost 
reverently, in their first caress. 

• • • * « 

When Basil Meredith sought his be¬ 
trothed again the next morning, his first 
words after greeting her were : 

"Kuth, have you a screwdriver any¬ 
where about the house 

“Yes,” she replied, but opening ber 
eyes wonderingly at the strange query. 

“ Then get it for me, please,” he 
smilingly requested. 

She brought it, and he laughc I outright 
as he observed the look of perplexity on 
her face. 

“ Well f” ho questioned, playfully. 

“ 1 am wondering what repairs you are 
contemplating in connection ivilli my 
humble abode; or whetlier I myself am 
about to be immured in some closet for 
safe-keeping,” site ibmutely remarked. 

“Neither, sweet; bit, with your per¬ 
mission, I am going to take down that 
little square of painted tin over your door. 
The public arc no longer entitled to the 
services of my promit'ed wife,” Mr. Mere¬ 
dith gravely returned. 

Ituth blushed rosily at this reference to 
her new relations towards him, but quietly 
observed: 

“ Very well; I shall not object, it such 
is your wish.” 

So the sign that had been so obnoxious 
to Inez Plympton was removed; and, 
later, Basil negotiated with a milliner in 
the city to lake the small but choice 
stock of goods at a fair valuation, for 


Buth would hetieeforth have nc need to 
toil for her support. His next business 
was to interview a shrewd lawy»r, with 
reference to the recovery of Balph 
Blympton's private fortune, and pfssibly 
a portion of his father’s estate, for little 
Hope. 

The attorney thought- there was more 
than an even chance of making the under¬ 
taking a Buccessi although it would doubt¬ 
less involve some sharp legal fighting, 
since there was no certificate, and no wit< 
nesses could be found to prove Kuth’s 
marriage with Mr. Balph PJympton 
With such evidence there would be nc 
dilfioclty whatever in securing his pro 
perty to his child. 

Mr, Meredith, with a resolute gleam in 
his eyes, ordered him “ to fight.” 

He spent three delightful days with his 
betrothed, and then said that he must re¬ 
turn to Now York, but would come every 
week to spend the Sunday with her until 
his home in Madison Avenue was ready for 
her reception. There was much tliat lie 
wished to do in the way of repairs, deco¬ 
ration, and faroishing before iustailing 
her there as mistress. 

It was decided tliat the marriage 
should occur justAhree months from the 
day of their betrothal. 

As Basil was about to leave her, iiuth 
be jged him to go to see Will Browning 
before the week was out, and bring her 
tidings from him. 

“And, Basil," she added, wistfully, 
“ if the surgeons at the hospital will all >w 
it, I wish you would bring him hero w itli 
you when you come again.” 

“ Why, Buth, love, surely you are not 
going to turn your mite of a home inti> 
a hospital?” her lover asked, in surprise. 

“No; but the poor boy said he had no 
friends and no home, but a ‘ share in a 
cellar;’ so I would like him to come hero 
and stay until bis foot is well. 1 am sure 
he isn’t a bai boy, and perhaps} if the 
right influences were thrown round liiin, 
he might become a good and useful luaii,” 
she thoughtfully returned. 

" Well, I will see what can bo done for 
him,” Basil gravely responded, and ti-om 
was obliged to hurry away to catch his 
train. 



CHAPTBE IV. 

A OHOBT OX THE PAST. 

Meftnwhile Mrs. Anthony Plympton, 
with her son and heir, her t'renuh maid 
and nurse, her hordes, cariia^es ooach- 
luan and footman, had made her appear- 
auce in Saratof^a, and, with a gicat 
deal of stylo and fiourish of trumpets, 
took possession of a fine suite of rooms 
at the Qraud Union Hotel. 

Of course, as she was still in the first 
year of her widowhood, she did not 
attempt to minj'lo much in the gay 
society of the house : she was discreetly 
n spectful to the memory of the late 
Aiithony Plympton, over whoso broad 
acres and full coffors she was so fortunate 
as to preside. 

She had flourished at the Springs 
for .about three weeks, when one morn¬ 
ing, as she was returning from her 
habitual drive, her attention was att racted 
by a gonllt'iuan, mouoted on a fine black 
l;orse. win) was just riding out of tliooity. 

lie was a striking-looking man, seiiio- 
what stout of figure, with a clear, olive 
skill, uila usely l.lack eyes aid liair, and 
wore a mouslaclie of tlic s ic." liue 

As tliey f) SMsl oriji .'tli’-r, .-imply ex¬ 
changing a casual giauec, the gi iitli-man 
gave a violent start, then turned to look 
i aek, a curious gleam in his coal-black 
eyes, a frown ol perplexity contracting 
bis brow. 

“Qiiii'n sabe? —who knows .f” lie mnt- 
tcnal. revealing two rows of VOTy white, 
ev<>n teeth as his lips cur'eil in a singular 
Mini' 


OnO was a Mr. McIntyre, who had made 
himself very.agreeable to her; the bther 
was a stranger—the horseman she had 
met that morning. 

"Ah, Mrs. Plympton,” the former 
gentleman smilingly remarked, as he 
paused before her, "you are holding high 
court as usual. Allow me to present 
another aspiring knight. Mrs. Plyrap- 
tqn—Sefior Castillo.” 

What was it that, at the sound of that 
name, made Ines Plympton catch her 
breath so suddenly and clinch one white, 
slender hand until the nails almost cut 
her palm ? 

What made her face lose all its bril¬ 
liant colouring and a cold s-liivor, like a 
slimy reptile, go creeping down her back ? 

Had she heard the name aright—Sefior 
Castillo ? 

Ah, yes; she knew who the man was, 
oven as she glanced into his eye.s and 
saw tliere the mocking gleam wliicli told 
horthat he hail needed no intcoiiuctiou to 
her in order to assure himscir of her 
idenlily. 

Hill, tlio proud woiu in of the world w«a 
hiirely au iusL.iit recovi iing hi r.se f, and, 
witii a g'raceful bow and a brilliant smile, 
prol'es-iiig that she was “ deliglited to 
uii et iSeiior Castillo.” 

With infinite tact she entertained her 
half-dozen admirers, never allowing the 
conversation to flag for one moment. 

bhe had no de.-iire to he left alone with 
the .Spaniard, for she instinctively ro.ilizuJ 
that he bad sought her with a purpose, 
she hoped to keep her admirers about Ii^i 
until he hecame wiariedand pas.scd on. 


Turning his horse directly about, ho Hut she was destined to be foiled i» 
followed Mrs. Anthony Piympton’s elo- this purpose, however, for it was evident 
gaut turn-out, at a discreet di.stanee, that the, sefior liad no intention of desert-' 
hack to the city, until he saw it stop and ing the field. He appeared to be highly 
th-i attractive widow alight before the eiiicrt^’^eJ"iiy the ohargiing widow, 
liraud Union, whereupon he wheeled I whit k.^so p.eved himselt'to he esj.eoi- 
ahi u‘ a''ain ami rode rapidly away. '''"ifwitty at repartee; aui) 

'l'l«,t same evening the brilliant Mrs. hour the little coterie appeared 

Plympton, attired in one. oj-her most to' enjoy the brilliant fencing to the iit- 
becoming costumes, was seatVd upon the most. 

verandah of the hotel, conversing with a Finally the bund struck up a spirited 
knot of gentleim-n who had gathered march, w-heii Senor Castillo abruptly 
about her—it was noticeable that ladies stepped forwaid and requested the plea- 
sei'loin sought her society—when two sure of joining the promenade with Mrs. 
O' hers were teen Bpprosehing her, Plympton, * 
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She hesitated aa iasiant, then, with a 
resolute gleam in her dark eyes, laid her 
hand upon bis arm, and, bowing a smiling 
adieu to the devotees she was deserting, 
moved slowly down the verandah with 
the man. 

CHAFl'EH V. 

A aOMANCB INTEBBSTS SABATOGA’S 
FASUIONABLl: SOCIETT. 

I flatter myself, Mrs. Plympton, that 
(his meeting is a happy coincidence,'' 
Senor Castillo blandly observed, as he led 
his companion away from the crowd. 

“ A coincidence!” she repeated, in a 
tone of surprise, and arching her beau¬ 
tiful brows inquiringly. 

■“Yes, scfiora, for your face is almost 
the counterpart of one that was once very 
dear to me,” he responded, with an im¬ 
pressive sigh and an air of assumed 
melancholy. 

” Ah, indet d!” Inos returned, an un¬ 
mistakable sneer curling the corners of 
her cruel mouth. 

" Yes, senora, a face tJiat I once 
thought the moit beautiful one in the 
world.” 

" Senor Castillo is pleased to be com¬ 
plimentary,” was the brief and slightly 
sarcastic reply. 

“ Pardon ; not at all. It is no fla*tery 
to tell the senora that she is be.auliful,” 
the Ilian affably rejoined; “and, if I mis¬ 
take not ”—with a quick, keen glance into 
her face—'• there is Spanish blood in her 
veins as well aa in mine.” 

“ Yes,” she indifferently observed, as 
if to say, “ Do you think so ?” 

“ And one is naturally drawn towards 
one's own countrywomen.” 

' to bo 

true, I believe. Is it lor.;;, sir/’*’ 
were in Spain, Senor Castillq^poroues- 
tioned Inez, thinking it aboiTu 
change the tenor of the conversatl',-, 

“ Ah, many years, senora,” he rcturnou-, | 
with a deep sigh ; “ but always my heart 
has longed for sunny Spain—for dear old 
Madiid and the scenes of my childhood.” 

“Madrid!” repeated Inez, musingly, 
and with a slight tremor Of her upper 
iip. 


“Madam has been in Madrid?” ques¬ 
tioned Senor Castillo, with a sly glance 
at the impenetrable face beside him. 

“ Yes, I have travelled a great deal. I 
have been in Spain,” she replied, indefi¬ 
nitely. 

“ Is it long since madam was there ?” 

Inez drew herself erect, breathing hard. 

" Several years,” she briefly and coldly 
answered. 

“Ifa, ha !'* softly laughed her com¬ 
panion, his white teeth gleaming between 
the sinister curves of his lips. “ It is 
twenty-five years since I saw ol<l Madrid— 
sincel saw the face that was once so beau¬ 
tiful tomej theface* f—bername was Ger¬ 
trude- Ah I did you speak, madam ?” 

he suddenly interposed, as a stifled moan 
escaped her. 

“It was nothing,” she said,'with an 
impatient gesture. 

“ Ah, Gertrude was not a Spanish girl,” 
the man resumed, his eyes still on her 
face; “ she was fair, with blue eyes and 
nut-brown hair; but her features ! oh, 
senora, so like your own. She is dead, 
but she left a little child—a girl; her 
name was Inez.” 

“Yes, very well; I know it—I under¬ 
stand you. There “is no further need 
of dissembling, Senor Castillo,” Inez 
Plympton exclaimed, as she dropped his 
arm and turned, proudly confronting him. 
“Now, what is it that yon want of me ?” 

“ Ua, ha 1 and sb madam compre¬ 
hends at last!” he returned, in smooth, 
silky tones of triumph that made the 
woman's flesh creep anew. 

■ " Of course I comprehend—of course I 
kn^w you the moment your name was 
uttered in my presence," she retorted, 
irritably. “ But what do you want ?” she 
imperatively demanded, but her face 
white as wax. 

I want—you !” 

" Me!” Inez repeated, with a con¬ 
i' jSfBtMJ'is of her haughty head/her 
lips scorn. “ 'that 

is’a moderate demand, surely! Du you 
imagine for a moment that you will gain 
your point?” 

“Nevertheless, T want you—I have 
come to America especially to search for 
you”-- 
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" But your object?” she cried, with an 
an^'ry impatience. “ Did you imagine 
that I would greet you with open arms ? 
t hat I would fall upon your nock and cry, 
‘ Here I am; do with me as you will’? 
If so, you are destined to be sadly dis¬ 
appointed. Ha, ha! you little know the 
natuiewith which you have to deal. I 
acknowledge iiiy Spanish blood—I warn 
you that it is every whit as hot as your 
own ; and 1 lull you at the outset I repu¬ 
diate you utterly.” 

She had spoken passionately, fiercely ; 
and she emphasised the last word with a 
decided stamp of one white-slippered foot 
lliat betrayed her deadly earnestness. 

Her companion’s eyes glosinod like 
diamonds as he listened to her, and 
his thill lips were drawn tightly acro-s 
his wldie tt eth in a sinister smile that 
drove her nearly to dhtraclioii; but 
his voice was just as smooth and oily as 
before, as he said ; 

“ Ah, iiut, my dear madam, I think 
yi u will ipialify that statement when you 
liave lieard a little story which 1 have to 
tell you. I have it in luy power to do 
you a gieat service ”- 

“ I do not need your services, Senor 
Castille,” haughtily ‘interrupted Inez 
I’lyinptou; ‘‘I do not wish to have anything 
whatever to do with you. 1 have wealth, 
position,beauty—ttiree essentials that will 
givi‘ me the rntiVe to any .society ; there¬ 
fore I can dispense with your services ; I 
can even dispense with your acquaint¬ 
ance.” she concluded, with a proud 
inselence that was exasperating beyond 
measure. 

A hiss of rage escaped the man, and 
the sound was like the warning hiss of a 
se pent. 

lint, controlling himself with an effort, 
be softly respended: 

j “ Tut, t lit! madam’s Spanish blood is 
’got.tini^ the hotter of her discretion, 
dome, we will reason together, my proud 
.beauty. Let us go to yonder pavilion, 
where no ime will interrupt. I will tell 
jiuiji, secret; then, it you still choose to 
r< pudiate me, and repel my efforts to aid 
you, well and good; Alfeo Castillo will 
go his w.ay, and lay no further claim to 
madam’s consideration^ 


“Humph! but if I should accept this 
service—what is your object ? What will 
you expect in return?” Inez demanded, 
sharply, and searching his face with her 
shrewd eyes. 

Again a sinister smile crossed the ni'in’s 
lips, and ho laughed softly in a way that 
made her shivor, resolute as she win. 

“If I should prove to madiiiu that slie 
has need of iny as.sislauce, .and if my 
scheme should recidt as have every 
reason to hope it will, surely the servant 
would lio worthy of his hire—he wou’d 
expect to share iu the glory of con¬ 
quest.” 

His companion frowned and shrug’ged 
her shoulders impatiently. 

“You aie very myst'rious,” slie 
irritably exclaimeil. “ Ha !”—looking up 
with .a groat start, a liglit breaking over 

lior face—“ do you mean- Hurcljvyou 

cannot moan that”- 

.She was brcathlos', excite¬ 

ment now, her tones expres.'ive of an 
eagerness which indicated that a sudd n 
and gratifying revelation had come to her 
thiough his insiuiiatioiis. 

“ Come to the pavilion,” tho man rc- 
Iieated. “ I will tell you niy stoiy ; then 
you shall judge for yourself wheihc-r it 
will be worth your while to make a friend 
of, or rexmdiate, Alfeo Castillo.” 

It was evident that he bad dillieiilty in 
controlling hiinscli as ho said tliis, for his 
face was deathly pale, and hu trembled 
visibly with suppre.ssod xia-hion. 

Inez made no further obji ction ; ^llo 
allowed him to lead her to a small summer¬ 
house, a glow of triuiniih and cxiiectation 
on her face that made her wonderfully 
beautiful. 

They remained in tho pavilion, in 
earnest conversation, for uxiwards ot an 
hour, Sefior Castillo speaking in low, 
cautious tones, his companion < .igorly 
interrupting him now and then to ask 
some pertinent question; and, once, a 
soft, rippling laugh of exultation escaped 
her, causing a liair of lovers who were 
pacing a walk outside to pause and listen 
again for its liquid sweetness. 

When they finally emerged from the 
summer-house, there was an unmis- 
takable air of confidence between them. 
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■which betoketipd a mutual interest and 
<^ood-fellow8hip; while Ine* Plymitoa 
bore herself with an air of pride that 
rai^ht have been assumed by one who 
had just been proclaimed an empresB or 
(lueen. 

“ Yes,” she rerasrked, as she took 
benor Casti'lo’s arm to return to the 
hotel, “ if you accomplish this for me, 
you may ask what you will, and I will 
not refuse you.” 

“ Aha, 8cni-ra! what I will! That 
midhl. mean a ffreet dea',” said the man, 
as he bent to look with eager eyes into 
the flushed face beside him. 

Oh, well,” she answered, her colour 
dei'poning, " of coiirsi! I mean anything in 
reason.” 

'* And who iaio be the judge of what is 
reasonable ?” he inquired, with a light 
laugh. 

” If you please, we will not dbciiss that 
<(’ip.tion at present,” Inez haughtily ie- 
spontled. “You can rest assured, how¬ 
ever, that if you succeed in what you have 
undertaken, I shall rewarcl you in no 
n ggiirdly manner.” 

“But if I should fail?” the seui r 
added. “ Mind, I have not the slighti st 
fear of failiiri!; but if anything unfore- 
se. n •houM liappen to thwart mo, you 
would certainly feel that my efforts 
on rited some reward ?” 

“ I don’t know about that,” his com¬ 
panion ccir'dly returned. “ I aui>ply the 
iiioney for you to work with—you give 
your time and <f?ort; I think, in the 
event of failure, wo would be quits.” 

•• But you are so rich, while I have 
bar. ly enough to enable me to exist,” 
^pleaded'the man, in a wheedling tone. 

, “ I am sure I owe yon nothing for my 

present pr( spority,” Inez "spiritedly re- 
(tor ted, snd with a note of bitter scorn in 
! her tone. 

Sehor Cas'illo winced ns jf she had 
struck him, and again a hiss of rage 
escaped him, while his eyes blazed with a. 
lurid fire. 

“ Madam should choo-oe her words with 
more cave,” he muttered, warningly. 

bhe laughed mockingly, and tossed her 
head with an air of haughty defiance. 

“There are some truths that sound more 


pertinent than agreeable in the telling,” 
she insolenlly retorted. 

“ Have a carft !” he hoarsely whispereil. 

She stopped in the path and confronted 
him. 

“Do you think I fear you ?” she cried, 
with a look and bearing that made him 
shrink involuntarily, in spite of his 
Spanish blood, although the corners of 
his mouth curled, showing his teeth, like 
the snarl of an angry dog. " I do not 
know what it is to fear a single human 
being j and if you imagine that I will 
concede anything in connection with you, 
you will find yourself greatly mislakm. 
But for what you have just told mo I 
would not spend my breath to e.xchange a 
sing'e sentence with you. Do you think 
I could ever forget the psst^ under any 
circumsianoes ? Yet you have excited 
my ambition, and one will do a great 
deal to achieve fame, wealth, power; so, 
if you win what y< u have piomised, I will 
dogreatthingsforyou; but if you fail”- 

She did not complete her sentotuv, but 
tlie look which she flashed at hmi, with 
those last words, was far more expressive 
than language. 

“Very well,” sullenly res; orded. 

“ I will endeavour to win the ‘ great 
things ’ from yon. There is no such word 
as ' fail ’ in this case, so let tis at least 
preserve the semblanto of friendliness 
until I have placed the treasure within 
your grasp.” 

“ Very well,” said Inez, after a moment 
of thought, and moderating her tone, 

" let it be so.” 

They returned to the veiandah, and, 
seeking a retired spot, continued th« ir 
conversation for some time longer. When 
the interesting widow fina'ly ar<)>o to 
retire, it was remarked, by a iiumber of 
observing visitois, that bermr Castillo 
accompanied her to the foot of the stairs, 
in the spacious entrance-hall, wh,we In 
took leave of her with groat cmpre^ac- 
Mient, whereupon the observers began to • 
look wise and prophetii'. 

"When her stay at t he Spi ings v.- is over, 
and she retained to her p.lati»l ■i ime on 
the Hudson, Sefior Castillo id dis¬ 
appeared, and thty omantio episode of the 
summer, like mal^ another, hi came an 
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affair of the past, and was forgotten by 
Bociety, excepting, perhaps, a few dis¬ 
appointed fortnae - bnnters, who had 
soi'retly aspired to win the brilliant 
widow’s favour and the management of 
her handsome bank account. 

Yes, forgotten by all but ths principals 
of the so-ealled romance, who were des¬ 
tined to meet again in the near future 
under peculiar and intensely interesting 
circumstances. 

CHAPTEK VI. 

AN UNWBLCOSTK V18IT<!B. 

The morning following Mr. Mei-edith’s 
return to New York, he presented himself 
at the Koosevelt Hospital to inquire f t 
the protege of bis/anc^c. 

'5he boy was doing nicely, the attending 
surgeon informed him. “The little fellow 
lies good, healthy blood in his veins, a 
vigorous cmsti'ution, and his wounds 
will heal rapidly,’’ he remarked, in a 
blunt, offliaud mauuor ; “ he’il soon bo 
all right.” 

Basil asked if be might see liim, an 1 
was at onct! conducted to the ward to 
which Will Browning had been assigned, 
and where lie found hinfalrendy hobbling 
round on crutches, looking bright and 
happy, and trying to make himself useful 
by waiting upon. UK3 speaking words of 
cheer to othois who were greater sufferers 
thsti himself. 

The moment that Mr. Meredith looked 
into his plain but good-natured face, he 
was also “sure that Will Browning was 
not a bad boy.” 

He found, upon conversing with him, 
that he had acipiired many of the rough 
ways and mannerisms of the class of boys 
svith whom he had been accustomed to 
mingle; that he could even swear and fly 
in a rage upon occasion ; but underlying 
these glaring faults, it was evident that 
there wSs a native honesty and an ambi¬ 
tions desire that had been instilled into 
his mind by a good mother. 

Will's face lighted with pleasure and 
interest when Mr. Meredith informed him 
that he had been sent to inquire after his 
Welfare by the kind lady who had be¬ 
friended him at the time of his accident. 


He plbnged his hand into a pocket and 
brought forth A soiled and crumpled card, 
which he passed to the gentleman, and 
bluntly inquired: 

"Is it Aar r 

“ Yes," Mr. Meredith replied; “ Mrs. 
Plympton sent mo to you.” 

The boy’s face grew thoughtful. He 
turned his glance from the card to the 
gentleman’s face,then back upon the n.anie 
engraven upon the bit of pasteboard, in 
evident perplexity. Ua opened hi.s lips 
as if to make some remaric, then closed 
them again with a dec'dod shake of his 
head, all of which Mr. Meredith observed 
with some curiosity. 

" I am going to see Mrs. Ply mp'on again 
neijt Saturday,” ho r.-miirked, “ How 
would you like t> go with mo to make her 
a little visit ?” 

"Me!" exclaimed Will, in amizemont. 

“ Yes,” said the gootlemaii, smiling at 
his astonishment; “ she told mo to bring 
you, if you wer.i ab e lo le .ve the hospital, 
aid you can remain with her, if yeu like, 
until your foot gets well.” 

“Well, that beats the—the”- the 

boy began, then Hushed ami he.sitat si a 
moment, a'ter « bioh he bi ietly responded ; 

“ Yes, ITi go ; thank ye, sir.” 

Mr. Meredith s.ji.ke to the siirgeo;. 
about the matter, a id, his consent to I he 
plan having been oh ained, .arrange i to 
call for Will at a I'erta n hour ou th.; 
following Saturdsy. 

When the day arrived, and he presented 
himself at the hospit tl, according to his 
agreement, he found tlie boy eag* riy 
awaiting his coming. He had evidently 
tried to make himself as pres ■ntable as 
possible; his face and luiods were clean, 
bis clothing well brushed, while one of 
the nurses had provid d him with ;i, very 
decent shoe and sio :kiiig lor tiis iinin jiiied 
foot,the other being e .eit ed in bandages, 
not requiring any. 

But just as h-s was ahoui- to enter the 
carriage with Mr. M rc liLh, he insisted 
that he must go to the cellar where be 
had lodged, previous to h s acoid n", 
before going to the staiion. 

Basil objec'ed to this at first, fe.xring 
that they might be Itte for the ‘train; 
but the boy seemed so upiel by tue 
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refusal to comply with his reqtiest that he 
finally relented, atd told the driver to get 
over the ground as rapidly as possible. 

They were driven to a wretched lo(!ality> 
and the “ cellar ” was found to be a 
iniaeruble hole, the mere sight of which 
unit a thrill of disgust over llasil Mere¬ 
dith, as he was thus forced to realise to 
what straits a human being must be 
reduced to seek such a place as that to 
live in. 

but the boy alighted and iii.ade his way 
down into it with all possible speed, and 
in a few minuter reappeared, bearing in 
his 1 ,o.nd a small package, wrapped in 
coarse brown paper, while an expression 
of iiilense s itisfaetion rest'd on his face. 

‘.>nee in the train, wdiich they had 
aiii) hi tiule to catch, Mr. Merediih tried 
to draw out his youthful companion, and 
was surprised to find him urinsually in- 
telligeiil upon certain subjects, although 
he was dejilorah'y ignorant as far as 
edncalional aciinirements were concerned. 

lie apj)'ared to have a peeuHar pen- 
ehant for all kinds of machinery, and was 
even bettor posted than his companion 
upon I'ertaiii points, which he argued 
With a e'l'iinie.ss of ]H'r<''']>tion aii 1 uudei- 
staliding that was quite reuia'kibio in 
one of ins v eii s. 

“ I shouldn’t wonder if he made his 
mark in the world a-i an inventir, some 
day, provided he Ins th- right kind of 
tiaiiiiiig,” was Mr. Mer.'dith's mental 
eoiniuout while li-tealiig to him. 

Ruth riaieived her guests with great 
eor.iiilit.v, and made the poor wait, 
a.'ound wIhiiu she had so kindly thrown 
1 111' mant'e of her syiupal 1 y, feel at ouce 
at lieiiie. 

She took him dirrefly into Mary’s 
domaius, and au liorised the girl to make 
him .as comfort ible as pos-sihle. 

“ Have yon come to .stay. Will?” she 
inrjuired, with a kind imile, as sho placed 
.a rocker for hill) to sit. upon, “Ho you 
think you would like to remain here until 
your foot is well 

He glanced round the clean, cosy 
kitchen; glanced out into the pretty 
garden, at the velvety lawn, the flowers 
and trees, with a wistful look ; but after 
a momout of hesitation replied cautiously: 


"J don’t know, uiarm; I’ll tell you 
before Monday.” 

He had a nice supper, which ho disposed 
of with the keenest relish, after which he 
wont out into the back porch, whither ho 
soon enticed Hope, whom he amused for 
more than an hour, and who appeared to 
yield him her childish confuteiico at 
once. 

Later, when he was shown to a clean 
little room and bed, he remarked to Mary, 
who lighted him thither, that it was the 
nicest place he had ever slept in, since 
he Ciu'd remember, “ though mother did 
have a good home once,” he, added, with 
simple pathos. 

On Monday morning, when Mr. Mi'r.’- 
(lith asked him if he had male up his 
mind wh.athewas going to do, he amused 
that g. iilleuian by reji jing, bluntly amt 
decidedly : 

“ I'm going to shi;/, sir.” 

And thus Will Browning liec.ame a 
niemher of Ruth’s little household, where 
there was laid the foundation of vvh-it 
was d 'htined to he a very us ful life. 

Cue Saturday, s ime four weeks after¬ 
wards, Mr. Meredith Cline d'lwii by the 
morning train ; for he had planue ! fer a 
little trip, to le followed by a sail on the 
river ami a picnic in a certain grove on 
its banks. 

'riio ndiolu family were to go, including 
Mary, who wa.s to have charg.i of Hope 
and Rex, wlio enjoyed an excursion as 
well as any one. The drive to the grove 
was charming, the sail on the biMiid 
Hudson delightful, and the lunch, later, 
eaten off a great flat, mossy rock, beneath 
tall, plumy, murmuring pines, was most 
appetizing. It was “ just the finest 
time,” Will Browning informed hi.s 
friends, “that ho had ever had,” and his 
bright, happy face testified to the truth 
of his assertion. 

He hail improved gre.afly under.ftiith’s 
care, both in health and manners, and had 
become so fond of her and Hope that he 
seemed to regard no effort for them .as too 
great. He had also hooome very enthusi¬ 
astic over the country, the trees, flowers, 
and birds being sources of exceeding 
delight to him. 

Thus, to-day, after he had eateu hia 
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luiu'h, lip li't't Ihe group uinlpr the trees, 
an<l, taking Hex with him tor company, 
wandered oil upon an exph/ring expedi- 
t on. 

lie was told he might be gone an hour. 
Meantime, Hope, having been made com- 
torlable in the earriago for a nap, and 
M-.ry being emjdoyed in taking care <•£ 
what was left over from their lunch, Mr. 
Me redilli settled himself to read to Hath 
from a new uiagaz'ne. 

'i ho grove #o which our picnickers had 
come lay dote along the river's side for a 
mile or more, while high on the hank 
above there nas a lino carriage-ivtad that 
wound its serpeiitino way, following every 
bisnd rtf the broad stream, for many miles. 

AVill, whoso foot was almost well now, 
wandered about the gi'ovo f r a while, 
])iekingferns aud flowers and vires to take 
iiae.U to the cott!ig((; but, growing tired 
with the rough walking afUr a time, he 
tinally mounteil to the road aud followed 
that for some didance. 

.\t last, e-'pying a nio^s-grown log by 
tlu! wayside, bebsstened towa rds it and sat 
down to rest and to arrange, iu a more i 
venient form, the floral treasure he had 
gathered. Wliile thus engage<l he beeame 
aware th.at Ilex had Sesertel him. He 
looked up and down the road, bull the dog 
was not in sight. He whist led .and ealled 
him by name, butlf he was within he iriug 
he p lid no attention. 

finally, thinking that the dog might- 
have gone back to the patty, he con¬ 
cerned himself no further about him, 
until he suihlenly heard hks short»8harp 
bark, followed liy a shrill scream, which 
seemed to proiioed from a bend farther 
down the road. Springing to his feet. 
Will hastened forward to ascocta’u what 
was the trouble. 

There was a huge rock just where the 
road turned, and beyond this he could 
teem ^o hear low growbs, ■ mingled with 
angry' commauds in a woman’s voice tell¬ 
ing the dog to bo gone. 

.‘\s soon as AVid rounded the rock,he at 
once understood what the trouble was. 
T e great bou'dt r formed the corner 
bouiulary of .some fine grounds, surround¬ 
ing a liatidsome residence ti at over¬ 
looked the i.ver, and underneath its 


shadow and that of some noble maples 
fhere was the prettiest nook imaginable, 
with rustic seats scattered about, a 
couple of harauincks swinging fiom books 
in the trees, while a lovely fountain 
tossed its cool spray into the air iif the 
centre of the little gladte 

Here Will found that Itex—whoso espe¬ 
cial delight consisted in treeing eats and 
holding them his captives indeflnilely — 
had driven a beaut il'til tortoisi sliell 
kitten up into a stttall maple, while Iv 
sat on his haunches beiientli, watehing 
his prisoner with a very sell'-sat.istied ji’r. 

A lady was ftaudiug iie.tr, seolditig 
him, and trying to drive hitu olT by 
sliakitig lit'r parasol at liiiti. She was 
ilaiultly dresseil, all in while, with a 
pietty Lfghorii hat on her lioiid, and 
hold iin open hook in one litind, whieli 
seemed to indicate that she had been 
disturbed in her rt'ading by flex's pur¬ 
suit of the cat. 

“ Hi re, you hoy,” she cried, as Will 
came into view, “ is thi.s yoiirdog ? If it 
i.s, call him off at onct-.” 

Will stinted, aiiil lliished a vivid red 
as hew impeiMtiu! tones fell upon his 
(MI'S. 'I heu lie took a few steps for- 
waril, while he seaiehod her face witJi 
eager eyo.s. 

His manlier attraehjd her .attimtion to 
h ill mere p.iitienlarly, wheieiipeii she 
also cliatlgo'd colour, starlel slightly, 
and drew iu her hreaili shai'ii'y. T!i i, 
tjuickly ritcovering herself, she iingrily 
exclaimed : 

“ Don't you hear ? Call this dog aw.ly 
instantly <” 

“Kex,” said Will, authoritatively, 
” come here, sir!” 

The dog wagged his tail vigorously', cast 
one more wistful look at the kitten a'eove 
him, then, with a disappointed wh ne, 
walked demurely to the hoy’s sitle, and 
lay down at his feet. 

“ You’ll li.avc to take him aw.ty alto¬ 
gether, or r shalbnot he able to call Iho 
kitten down,” said the lady, with sharp 
impatience. 

“I will, marm,” said Will, quietly j 
" but ”—looking lior steadily iu the 
eyes—‘'before I go I'd like.to ask hdw 
the kid is getting along,” 
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Attain the itromao started and flnshedii 

“ The kidt” she haughtily repeated. 
“ I’m sure I don’t'know what you mean,” 

“ Vca, marm, you do,” the boy retorted, 
hia eyoB begiuning to blaze dangerously. 
“ rwjt know me, and I know you ; and I’m 
going to know how that kid is before I 

' T tell you I do nob know what, you 
mean,” the woman re'urned, with cool 
effrontery. ‘‘I never saw you before in 
my life t and as for kids—we do not keep 
such things on the place.” 

“ Oho 1 So this' is your place, is it ?” 
Will observed, and glancing curiously up 
at the towers and chimneys that were 
visible among the trees. “ So this is the 
fine home the little ehap was to have. 
Well, it is rather grand, tliat’s a fact. Hut 
how is he, anyway ?” 

“ Hoy, I do not understand your non¬ 
sense at all. .lust take your dog and be 
olT, or I will call one of the servants to 
drive you away,” was the overbearing 
rtsponse of Mrs. Anthony Plyinph n, 
who, having returned from Siiatoga the 
day before, had strolled down to this Cf ol, 
charming spot—whither she had been 
followed by her pet kitten—for an hour’s 
quiet reading. 

" Yes, marm, you do understand me,” 
Will firmly returned. “ You know me 
just as well as I know you, Mrs. Anthony 
rlynipton.’' 

“Ha! Boy, who told you thatP” 
sharply questioned Inez, in a startled 
' tone, and for the moment thrown off her 
guard. 

“ Nobody ; I found it out for myself," 
the lad replied. " I don’t,want to make 
trouble,” ho went on, gravely, “ and if 
you’ll just tell mo that tlip baby is well 
and happy. I’ll cdear out, and welcome.” 

“ Oh, it is a haby^ou have been talk¬ 
ing about! Why don’t yon call things 
by their right names ? Whose baby, if 
you please ?” snei^edtheiusident woman, 
her eyes blazing hatred upon the resolute 
boy before her. 

"Well, then, if you want the whole 
story, I can tell it,” cried Will, in aloud, 
angry tone. " I’m asking after Ihe baby 
that 1 sold you last winter in New York— 
yes. It was sold,” he added, flushing as 


she made a-gesture ttt silence him,''for 
you”- : 

“Hnshl for Heaireh’s take, hush!” 
commanded Inez Plympton, glancing 
round her in alarm. 

" Well, bub it's true,” persisted Will, 
obstinately, for he had been thoroughly 
roused by her arrogance. " You know I 
took the baby to you for the sake of geti ing 
I him a good home, because my mother was 
dying, and there wasn’t anybody to take 
care of him; you gave me an envelope 
with a hundred-dollar bill in it to take to 
mother, and I’ve felt ever since if I had 
sold my bro' her to you.” 

‘‘ Hush!” commanded Inez, st' rnly. 
” If you ever refer to that transaotion in 
my presence again. I’ll ”- 

She checked herself in the midst of her 
threat, and then oi ntinued, in a more 
moderate tone : 

“No one would ever believe such a 
statement if you should make it, for you 
I have no means of proving it true. Is—is 
jo'ir mother' dead ?” she concluded, 
curiously. 

I “ Yes, she died the next day,” Will 
answered, with a moody face, 
j “ Well, you must never come' here 
again. By the way, how do you ha{<pea 
to be here now ?” queried his companion, 
anxiously. 

“ I got run over by a train my foot 
was hurt, and a hind lady asked mo to 
.1 come and stay in the country until it got 
well ” 

“ Humph ! You’d better go now,” s.aid 
Iner«impatiently, “and you must neiier 
speak to me again, no matter where jou 
see me. I do not mind, for once, telling 
you that the baby is doing splendidly ; 
but, of course, you can never see him. 
If—if,” she added, hesitatingly, "you will 
promiee never to recognize me again, and 
never tell anybody where I got the b.iliy. 

I’ll give you another hundred dollars- 

Ha 1 Heavens! Basil Meredith !” 


CHAPTER VII. 

The shriek and startled exclamation to 
which Inez Plympton had given nueiMiice 
was caused by the sudden appea'a-cc of 
Mr. Meredith,as be emerged from bcn.jid 
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the great boulder aud stepped to Will's 
side. 

Her face had blanched to the hue of 
d ‘ath, and a wondering expression liad 
le aped into her eyes, iningled with some¬ 
thing of hope and exultation, as they 
rested upon the stalAart, splendid form 
of her old lover and she realized that 
U ( was welt again !—^yes, perfect in every 
outline of his form, and handsomer than 
she had ever seen him. 

“ Will, take Rex and go back to Mrs. 
Plympton ; I will follow yon presently,” 
he said, in a low tone that was inaudible 
to Inez, but which made her cringe with 
fear, as she realized that they knew each 
odier. The boy gave a quick, wondering 
glance into the man's grave face i then, 
widst'iing to Rex, who drooped his ears 
resignedly—after one last look at his 
captive in the maple—and obeyed the 
call, he disappeared from the sciene. 

"Bisil!” wonderingly repeafei Inez 
Plympton as he turned to face her again. 

" Ybs,” he coldly returned; “ you are 
surprised to see me quite myself once 
more." 

" Oh, how glad I am I” she breathed, 
with passionate earnestness. “It, is 
miraculous ! How was Uh accomplished f” 

” I have not the time to go into partiisu- 
lars,” he responded in the same tone as 
before; “I simply^wish to ask you how 
you happen to know William Browning; 
then I will go.” 

“ William Browning !” she repeated, 
with a vacant stare. “Oh!” she added, 
with a start, “ do yoij mean that boy ? I 
don't know him at all. His dog chased 
my pet kitten, and ” - 

B isil Meredith interrupted her with a 
gesture of disgust. 

“ Pray do not violate your conscience 
by dealing in such subterfuge," ho said, 
bis lips curling with contempt. “ 1 
happened to overhear some of your con¬ 
versation with him, and so know, from 
your own words, that you have met him 
before.” 

“You heard I—what?” Inez gasped, 
with paling lips. 

“ Enough to prove to me that you have 
been indulging in some very sharp prac¬ 
tice.” 


lor 

“I'dd not understand you," was tho- 
haughty rejoinder. 

“Very well; then we will let the sub¬ 
ject re.t for the present,” a lid Mr. Mere¬ 
dith, quietly, and turning as if to leave 
the place. 

“B.isill" Inez called, the sharpness of 
keen pain ringing through her tone. 

“Mrs. Plympton.’’'’ he said, pausing 
and looking back .at her. 

Her face was as colourless as her dress, 
and almost convulsed with anguish; her 
eyes rested upon him with a passionate 
yearniog which betrayed that her whole 
soul was reaching otit after him. 

“Weil?” he aided, beginning to feel 
Very uncomfortable under that fixed look 
that expressed so much. 

“ Oh, how were you cured ?” she 
breathed, with tremldingeagerness. “Tell 
me about it. Mow is it that you are your 
old self once more?” 

“Through the goodness of God,” ho 
reverently answered, as he lifted his hat 
from his head. 

He looked so noble, so gran 1 and inan’y 
in the act, that Inez involuntarily 
stretched out herhan is to him in a gesture 
of earnest appeal. 

“ Basil! Haul!” she dalled, her voice 
fuilof thrilling tenderness, “ it s ems as if 
the last five, cruel years must have been 
a dreadful dream—as if I have suddenly 
awakened to fiad that you have come back 
to me, your own dear self once more.” 

'• ‘ Come hack to you ' ?” bo repeated, 
flushing to his brows, a shiver of repiig- 
n.ance creeping over him. “Keaily, Mi-.s. 
Plympton, you must be dreaming still, if 
you can imagine that such a thiug could 
be possible.” 

“ Could it not be possible ?” she cried, 
huskily. “Oh, Basil! if you only knew 
what our separation < ost mo! I have 
never been myself since the diy we 
parted—I have never known even one 
moment of ha'ppiaess. An, Jleavea ! that 
a cident cost me dear!” 

He stood regarding her with undlg- 
goised wonder during this impassioned 
speech—wonder that she could so forget 
her womanly pride and delicacy as to sue 
now for what she had once so ruthlessly 
oas^ aside as worthless. 
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"I at least know from what it sored 
me,” he coldly ri'sponded when she paused. 

“ Saved jou 1 'What?”sbecried,8harply. 

"A life of bitter regret—^an existence 
of untold wretchedness,” ho briefly re¬ 
plied. 

Then, turning abruptly, he walked 
rapidly back over the way ho had come, 
his stern, set face full of loathing and con¬ 
tempt. 

Inez Plyrapton uttered a cry of despair 
as he passed from her sight, and, sinking 
upon the ground where she stood, she 
buried her face in her hands and sobbed 
like a passionate, disappointed child who 
had been refused some coveted toy. 

She had loved Uasil Meredith, during 
the days of their engagement, with a sort 
of wild, ungovernable idolatry ; his hand¬ 
some face, his splendid physique ha'l 
appealed irresistibly to her sensuous love 
of beauty; while his brilliant mental 
attainments, his wealth and social posi¬ 
tion had roused a feeling of exultation 
over having won for herself what so many 
others were ooveting. 

but for the fearful accident which had 
so maimed him, she would doubtless liave 
married him and gloried in the fact that 
she had secured the proud and kingly man 
for her husband. 

bub it was an entirely different matter 
when he arose from the terrible illness 
that followed what bad almost proved 
a tragedy, and presented bim-elf before 
her, a hopeless cripple—as they had both 
believed—ivitli a firm biith in her, and 
that she would fulfil her jiroiniso to him, 
even though he generously offered to 
relca.so her. 

To be sure, he still had his wealth, and 
his position in society was in nowise 
affected by his deformity; people respecteil 
and admired him, just as much as ev, r, 
for his moral worth, while the beauty of 
his face had not been marred in the least, 
except, that it had been somewhat refined 
through suffering. Bat the woman who 
should have been truest and tonderost 
in this hourof trial shrank from him with 
loathing j she shivered whenever he came 
into her presence—she could not bear 
that even his hand should touch hers. 

He was quick to discern the repugnance 


in her face and manner, even before she 
coarsely told him that she could never 
marry one so physically deformed, and 
his love for her had died, then and there ; 
it was as if some vandal had, with one 
sweep of a brush, wiped out of oxisteiiee 
a beautiful picture, although the death- 
struggle of his love had s,emedalmist 
like rending his own soul from his body. 

But now he was well again! His form 
had recovered, in some marvellous way, 
its magnilicent proportions; there was 
n-it oven a trace of the pirevious d - 
formity; indeed, he seemed more attriic- 
tive in every way; there was an impres¬ 
sive dignity about him, a refin-'tDent of 
expression on h's handsome face tlial she 
had never seen before; .and he;' soul 
yearned for film with apassiouiito craving 
that was beyond description. 

She had been keenly con ci .iis, n'so, 
that he now regardtd her with a'diuri-. n e 
and conteajpt; that his aver.sion for lu r 
was oven grea'er than she bad ever ex¬ 
perienced for him ; that, lie reg.ardt'd her. 
from .a moral point of view, as a thoiisanu 
liui- s more defoimed and unsightly than 
he liad ever hoju physically. 

' She hid rea.d it in every line of ii'a 
expressive faee, in the eold, critical 
glance of his eyes, and iu'ar.l it ring furili 
in every Cjutemptnous lone of his deep, 
rich voice. , 

She s.at llicre upon the giMiiud, weejiing 
bitterly for a long time ; while she began 
to realize som.itliing of the poverty of her 
life and roul—the shaboivness and d - 
pravity of he? nature^ 

She possessed houses and bands and gol 1 
in abundance ; she load silks, velvet, laces, 
and jewels ; she had the entree to the 
most fashionable society, wher.i sh ^ was 
regarded asabrilliantly beautiful woiiia.i; 
but, with all this, she was bitterly eo i- 
Bcious that her existence was barren of 
everything that was really worth living 
for—of love, of piinciple, of self-rC-pcct, 
and—worse than aU el-ie—of hops ,- for 
she knew that while she lived sh ■ w. ul i 
love B.asil Meredith witn a hop-ies.s 
idolatry that would embitter every liour 
of her existence; lliat she would yciuii 
for him with a heart-hunger that would 
never be satisfied. 
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“ Biib!” she cried, at’ last, when she 
could weep no more, and becoming angry 
with herself for haring weakly betrayed 
herself so much, . " I am like a baby 
crying for the moon; but, oh, if I had 
dreamed that he could be cured, I never 
would have given him up. I wonder how 
it came about. When 1 saw him last, in 
Paris, he was just the same as before his 
treatment there. I wonder, too," she 
went on, thoughtfully, " how much he 
heard of that conversation between the 
Browning boy and me ? IVtaf a piece of 
ill-luck that he should appear here just 
at this time! I should like to know who 
the lady is who invited him to stay with 
her. And how does it happen that Basil 

is also here, and- Heavens ! thei/ knetv 

each other 1 Can it be that she is the load¬ 
star that has drawn Basil hither ? that 
she has been the good Samaritan to that 
boy? If I thought that, the best thing 
for me to do would be to sail for Europe 
by the next steamer." 

She started excitedly to her feet, and, 
with a face expressive of deep anxiety, 
walked rapidly towards the liouse. 

Meantime, Mr. Meivdith, with Will 
and Rex, had rejoined Ruth, and, a few 
moments later, the ^little party were on 
their way home. 

While Ruth was getting her tired and 
sleepy little girl to bed, Basil sought 
Will, who was sitting in the back porch, 
thoughtfully whittling a stick, to (juestion 
him regarding his recent conversation 
with inez Plympton. 

Ho had overboard enough of it to be¬ 
come convinced that the woman had 
adopted and palmed off upon the public 
some child to pose as heir to the Plympton 
estate; and he felt sure that this child 
was in some way connected with the 
friendless waif who had so strangely be¬ 
come Ruth’s protege. 

" Will,” he remarked, by way of open¬ 
ing Jhe subject, “do you know what 
bribery is ?" 

“ Yes, sir ; it’s selling yourself to—to 
the devil for money," responde I the hoy, 
flushing, and giving the stick in his 
hands a vicious cut with his knife. 

“Well, that is a pretty broad state¬ 
ment,” said Basil, smiling, “ but 1 am not 


eute it is not the 'truth. Now, do- 'lyaa: 
mind telling me what that woman Wak 
trying to bribe you to do to-day, whett she 
offered you a hundred dollars ?’’ 

Will hitched uneasily in his seat. He 
did not really want to betray Mrs. Plymp¬ 
ton. for various reasons j although ho had 
no love for her—in fact, he had conceived 
a bitter hatred towards her. 

There was a rude sense of honour in his 
make-up which prompted him to preserve 
her secret, for he believed it concerned no 
one s.-ive himself and her. He had used 
the inon-y which she had given him to 
ensure his mother a decent burial and 
mark her grave, with a he.adstone, and 
this—even though, a.s he told her, he felt 
as if he had sold his little brother—had 
been a great comfort to him. Thus he 
shrank from betraying h(!r; while, too, 
he did not wish anything to interfere 
with the promising tutiire of his young 
brother. 

“ But I -I didn’t take it, sir,” ho said, 
after he.dtating a moment, and shooting 
a half-defiant glane.c at his questioner. 

“ No, you did not accept the lulndred 
dollars she offered you, iiud I hope you 
wouldn’t allow yourself to be bribed to 
do wrong nudcjr any circiimdane.es,” Mr. 
Meredith gravely replied. “But, Will, 
I have certain reasons for wishing, very 
much, to know why she should offer you 
8\ich an amount.” 

“ Well, sir, I guess, as long as I didn’t 
take it, I’ve got honesty enough in m,’ li; 
do the fair thing ; so I’d rather not say 
any more about it, although I just hate 
her like —the devil!” he concludcjl, with 
flashing eyes and another viudietive cut 
at his stick. 

Mr. Meredith regarded him with asto¬ 
nishment at this outburst; but he liked 
him none the less for the sense of honour 
that he manifested, in -spite of his evi¬ 
dent dislike of the woman. 

He sat in deep thought for • few mb- 
ments. Finally, turning to the lad again, 
he quietly remarked: 

“Will, I’m gdng to tell you a true* 
story, and when you have heard it I want 
your opinion of it. Over throe ye«ri 
ago Mr. Anthony Plympto-i .and his first 
wife—the lady you saw to-day was the 
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second—lived over yonder in that fine 
jplace. They had one son, who married 
a very swoet, lovely little lady. Bat she 
was poor, bo the prond old gentleman 
refo'^ed to sanction the marriage, and 
discarded his aon on account of it. The 
young man and his pretty wife wont to 
Europe, whither they were followed by 
a woman, who had boen disappointed in 
her expectation of becoming young Mr. 
Plympton’s bride, and who was so en¬ 
raged over the fact that' she vowed that 
she would ruin the lives of the couple. 
She kept her word; she made trouble 
between them, and finally lured the hus¬ 
band to leave his wife and go With her 
to Komo. Soon afterwards Mr. Plymp- 
ton sickened and died, when Uliss Gordon— 
the wciinan who had succeeded but too 
well in her plot—sought out the wronged 
wife and taunted her with having fulfilled 
her vow to wreck her happiness. The.n 
the yijung widow came home to America 
with her little child, went to her hus¬ 
band's father, and claimed protection for 
herself and her baby. He abused and 
ineultdd her, refusing to give her even a 
dollar, or to acknowledge the little one 
as his grandchild, although young Mr. 
Plympton had left a fortune of his own ; 
BO the poor little widow was driven to 
work fur their living. Mr. Anthony 
Plympton went immediately abroad, to 
learn, if possible, further particulars 
regarding his son’s death, and when he 
returned brought a new wife with him— 
the Miss Gordon who had ruined his own 
son "- 

""’huiiiferl was it her over yonder P” 
Will here interposed in astonishment. 

“ Yes, and since her husband’s death— 
he died last winter—she has again 
taunted the son’s wife with her triumph 
over her, and also with the fact that her 
ion will inherit the property which other¬ 
wise would have belonged to her little 
daughter.'^ 

The bo^ here suddenly sprang to.bis 
feet, his whole face aflame. 

“ Is it her—my Mrs. Plympton—that 
you've been tolling me^about?" he cried, 
in great excitem"ut. 

■'Yes, Will; it is the kind lady who 
has done so much for you.” 


“And—and little Hope? Has she got 
to lose all the money that she ought to 
have had because of that other baby over 
yonder ?” he pursued, with quivering lips, 
and trembling from head to foot with 
repres.sed feeling. 

“ Yes; but for ttie young heir, most of 
that property would belong to Hope—that 
is, if our Mrs. Plympton could prove that 
she was the legal wife of Mr. Bilph 

Estlake Hartmann Plympton"- 

“Olv, gosh!" interposed the boy, with 
a wild gesture and an explosiveness that 
caused Mr. Meredith to give a violent 
start and regard him with amazement. 


CHAPTES VIII. 

THK LOST IS yOUND 1 

After giving utterance to his startling 
expression. Will Browning sank back 
within the porch, whePe he had pre¬ 
viously been sitting, looking glum and 
dejected. 

" I overheard enough of your conver¬ 
sation with Mrs. Plympton to-day,’’ Mr. 
Meredith resumed, as ho regarded him 
curiously, “ to arouse my suspicions that 
the child which she has represented a< 
the heir to Mr. Anthony PlymptQii’s great 
wealth is not her o^n, but an impostor. 
Now, Will, if such is the case, and yon 
know the truth, it is your duty to reveal 
the fact. I am about to Uegiu leg.vl pro¬ 
ceedings, in the hope of being able to 
recover Mr. Italph I'lyiopton’s private 
fortune for our Iktle Hope; but if w'e 
could prove that Mrs. Anthony Plyiuphjn 
has foisted a spurious heir upon the world, 
we might be able to secure a great deal 
more than that for her.” 

“ But—but what would become of the 
little chap over yonder, if you' proved 
that ?” Will questioned, with a very creit- 
fallen air. “ Maybe he'd be thrown out in 
the cold, and have to go to some 'sylum.” 

Mr. Meredith searchingly regarded the 
boy’s flushed, downcast face. *■' 

He more than half suspected the tru'h, 
and felt assured that a groat point would 
be gained for Kuth if he could get to the 
bottom of his sbory. 

" Will," he said, gravely, " 1 am 
strongly inclined to believe that this 



baby, who is known as Master A.Qthony 
Plyinpton, is in some Way related to you— 
a younger brother, perhaps. You have 
told ine yon have no parents, no brothers 
or sisters i but what I heard this, after¬ 
noon makes me think that it may not be 
quite true.” 

“ Humph!” ejaculated the lad, looking 
very uncomfortable. 

“ Suppo-e that I should promise that— 
if that baby has no rij^ht over there— 
he should bo generously provided for; 
that, instead of being sent to an asylum, 
he shall bo well educated and have a good 
start, in life, when he is old enough to 
look out for himself; suppose, as I have 
already planned, that you, also, should be' 
Kent to fomo good F§hool for the next 
few yetirs, then to some business to fit 
you for an honourable future : would 
all that bo any imiueeraent to you to tell 
me all that you know aborrt this child 
which Mrs. Anthony Plyinpton claims is 
the heir to her husband’s wealth?” 

AVill Browning sat for several momenta 
without replying. His face was clouded, 
his eyes troubled, his air dejected, while 
he continued to whittle r.i i \ ously at his 
stick, which was fast dwindling to uothing 
under the operatiojv 

■Vt last he looked up at his com- 
pauion. 

“ I wish you hadn’t said that,” ho re¬ 
marked, "foi? it seems almost like— 
like ”- 

" Like bribing you from the other 
side ?” questioned Mr. Meredith, smiling. 
" No, it isn’t. Will,” be continued, 
.s riously: “for I j.m only asking you to 
help -me to right a great wrong, while 
that woman was trying to bribe you to 
conceal .a crime.” 

“ 1 didn't moan that,” said the boy. 
Hushing. " I.meant that I didn’t need to 
be hired to do anything for our Mrs. 
PiymptoD, when she has been so kind to 
me# i’d go through fire and water for 
her, J would ; and I hate the other one. 
But do you think that little Hope would 
be sure to get the property if it wasn’t for 
that other child ?” 

“ Well, of course I am not ture,” Mr. 
Mireditlx returned; "thereare somegiave 
obstacles in the way. For one thing, Mrs. 


Plymptoa was unfortunate enough toloais 
her oertifioate of marriage, and — 

" Jehoshaphat! I thought so!” shonteet 
Will, throwing knife and stick to the 
grround, and bounding to his feet. 
“ Where did she lose it ?” 

“ In New York, just about three years 
ago, while stopping at the EHsmere 
Hotel.” 

' " Hooray I I’ve got it! I’ve got it!” 
Will breathlessly exclaimed, and then 
darted away into the house, and upstairs 
to bis room, with all possible speed, leaving 
Mr. Meredith spoeohlcss with amaze¬ 
ment, and actually feeling weak from the 
shock and thrill that swept over him at 
the boy’s words. 

In I 0 S.S than five minutes Will was back 
again, but panting from haste and excite¬ 
ment. 

“ Here it is ! this is it!” ho cried, as he 
thrust a folded paper into Mr. Meredith’s 
.hand. 

I’lio gentleman knew that it was parch¬ 
ment the moment he touched it, and his 
heart gave a great throb of joy. 

“ W bat do you mean ? Where did yoo 
get it?" he questioned, in a scarcely 
audible voice, and with unsteady lips. 

“Ifound it in one of the rubbish casks, 
at the back of the Ellsmere Hotel, throe 
years ago in September,” Will explained. 
" My mother knew how to write, and I 
trantedtoloarn.but we were too poor to buy 
paper or copybooks, so T used to go tcjthe 
rubbish casks for old letters to praCTiae 
on, and to get stamps, too. One day I 
found that, and I thought the back of 
it would be fine, there was so much of jt, 
and it was so.nico and cleao. I put it 
away, and didn’t think any more about it 
until one night I got it for mother to set 
me a copy. She said it whs too luvd to use 
it, for it was a marriage stifflket, and 
somebody would feel awful because it was 
lost.” 

" Why didn’t you take it to the hotel 
and make some inquiries to ascertain who 
had lost such a paper ?” Basil (questioned. 

" I would, sir, only the man who kept 
it when I found the paper had died, and 
somebody else had bought it; so I knew 
it wouldn’t be of any usc^.” 

"It is wonderful; and it seems very 
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Blrao^'a that .you sbonld hare kept it so 
long,” said Mr. Meredith, musingly, as 
he unfolded the precrous document and 
rea<l there the confirmation of his hopes ; 
for it was indeed Ruth’s marriage certifi¬ 
cate, which she had thrust between the 
leaves of the Bible three years previous, 
on her wedding-day. 

“ Yes, air,” Will returned, “ there ?ios 
been sonaething curious about it, for lots, 
o' times I’ve started to throw it awayj 
bui, somehow, I couldn’t—it didn’t cost 
anything to keep it; I kind o’ took to the 
high-sounding names on it, and so I’ve 
always put it back, with some other 
things belonging to mother that 1 wanted 
to keep.” 

I wonder you haven’t thought of it 
before, and said something about it to 
Mrs. I’lympton,” Basil remarked. 

“ 1 did think of it,” said Will, " and I 
started to ask you if there was any more 
■to her name that day yon came to the 
hospital to sen me; but there was only 
‘ M rs. Ralph I’lympton ’ on her <!ard, and 
1 didn’t want to pry into anybody’s busi- 
jic'ss. When, a little while ago, you told 
the whole of it to me, you could have 
knocked mu down with afeather, for then 
I knew the piper belonged to her.” 

“Well, Will, it will prove of great 
value to her,” Mr. Meredith observed, 
with an eager note in his tones; “ it will 
establish her claim and that of little 
Hope to a large amount of property— 
the little girl will be quite an heiress.” 

“Oh, sir, do you think so?” exclaimed 
Will, with animation. 

“ I know it, my boy; bad she possessed 
this certificate before, she might have 
won her case Jong ago.” 

“ Who’d think that a bit of paper like 
that could mean so much ?” said the lad, 
regarding it with a wondering look. 

“ Well, I hope you do not begrudge 
your kind friend the good that it will 
bring her,” responded Basil, regarding 
him searohingly. 

“ No, sir. I was a little upset for a 
minute, when I first took it in, that the 
little chap up yonder would lose his fine 
home and fortune,” the boy confessed, in 
A. deprecating tone; “ but it’s all right— 
J wouldn't wmt him to shove Anybody 


else out of what belonged to them—least 
of all her. As for the other one, I’d as 
lief she’d be n beggUr as not,” he con¬ 
cluded, with flashing eyes, and shaking 
one clenched fist in the direction of 
Hazelwood Heights. 

“ Will, why do you hate Mrs. Anthony 
Plympton?” Basil inquired, with some 
curiosity. 

“ Because, sir,” he responded, ftraight- 
.ening himself, his cheeks suddenly flaming 
a bright scarlet, “ she slapped me in the 
face one day—it was Hie very day that I 
found that paper—and I was so tearing 
mad that, if I’d been a man, I believed I 
could have killed her on the spot.” 

" Tut, tut, my boy,” said liis friend, 
reprovingly; "ydh should never allow 
yourself to get into such a passion, for 
that is the kind of temper tiiat makes 
murderers.” 

“I know it, sir,” the lad replied, in a 
quieter tone, “ and I never felt quite like 
that towards anybody else; but she left 
three great marks oil my face, tli.at 
showed for, a week, and the boys all 
hooted at me and declared that I’d had a 
fight with my ‘old woman.”’ 

” Well, well, I wouldn’t dwell upon it 
if 1 were you,” Mr.oMeredith observed, 
kindly, “ and try, also, not to regard the 
restoring of Mrs. Ralph Plymptou’s 
rights as a matter of revenge on 
your part. Hatred and ‘malice always 
recoil upon the hater. Bo simply glad 
that justice will be done to your kind 
friend, and let the matter drop there. 
Didn’t you recognize her when you took 
your little brother to her for adop¬ 
tion F” 

“ Yes, sir,” Will confessed, with sfime 
confusion; " I knew her the momi nt 1 sot 
eyes oh her.” 

“ I almost wonder, then, that you were 
willing to give that baby to her,” said 
Basil, in surprise. 

“ I just had to,” said the boy, wifli a 
deep sigh; " mother was dying, and 
something had to be done with the baliy. 
Wo saw the advertisement in the paper, 
and mother thought if we could get the 
chance, it would be so much better than 
sending him to any ’sylum. I’d half a 
notion to take him away, when I found 
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out who wanted him; but she said he was 
to bri h4r son—tliat he’d have everything 
he wanted, and a great fortune by-and. 
by;, 80 , I thought, maybe, it would be 
better to let him go. D'o you think she 
will throw him out when she finds out 
'about thatf" be concluded, pointing to 
the certificate. 

“ I am quite sure she will,” Basil re¬ 
turned, “ for, of course, her only object 
in advertising for a child was to enable 
her to retain possession of her husband’s 
property! and J am' very confident that 
she will not wish to be burdened with 
such a care when she leirns the truth. 
But, I assure you. Will, your little 
brother shall be well cared for, and pos¬ 
sibly he may grow up to be a better man 
under different training from what Mrs. 
Anthony PJympton would bo likely to 
give him.” 

‘I’m swie of it, sir; and—and if we 
could only live together, 1 ”- 

Will got thus far, and was obliged to 
slop, in ord<!r to preserve his comjmsiire j 
but ilia dowiieas-t eyes and quivei’ing lips 
plainly I ctiuyt’d the sen o' of loneliness 
and desolation he experienced, in not 
being able to claim kinship with a single 
being ill the world. • 

“ You shall. Will, if I can arrange it,” 
Mr. .Meredith hindly responded. “As 
long.as you .show a disposition to do 
right, and slrivb to make the most of 
yourself, you may count upon me as your 
frieud to help you both on ymir way.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” said the boy, grate¬ 
fully; '‘I’ll do my bu.st—1 will, on my 
word.” 

“ That Is the talk,” his companion 
cheerfully remarked. “ Now I am going 
to tell Mr.i. Fly mpton what you have told 
me ; meantime you might st(‘p over to the 
office for the evening letters,” ho con¬ 
cluded, as he caught the sound of liutli’s 
step on the stairs. 

WiM immediately started out upon his 
errand, while Basil returned to the front 
piridi to await the coming of his be¬ 
trothed. 

“Sweetheart,” ho observed, as she came 
out and drew a chair to his side, “I 
wonder what you will say to some news 
that I have for you,” 


" News !” repeated Bath, in smiling 
8 urprise. 

“ Yes, something that is going to affect 
your future prospects very materially.” 

" Ah !" she said, glancing fondly up into 
his face, “ my future prospects! You do 
not say our, and I am afraid 1 have not 
much interest in anything apart from 
you.” 

Basil bent a luminous smile upon her, 
and reached out to clasp the pretty hand 
near him—the one that wore the seal of 
her betrothal, a large glittering diamond 
of great value. 

" Possibly you may feel something more 
of interest when you learn what I have to 
tell you,” ho remarked. “ 1 have seen 
Inez Plympton to-day.” 

“Can that bo possible? Ah, yea j we 
were very near Hazelwood lleights this 
afternoon!” Both exclaimed, hut losing 
a little of her colour as she recalled the 
fact of his absence while searching fc-r 
Will. 

The mere thought, to<i. of the woman 
wlio had so wronged her always depressed 
her. 

“1 did net speak of it ,before, ilear,” 
Basil eontinued, “ because there were 
certain things of which I wished to 
assure myself before doing so.” 

lie thm proceeded to relate iiovr, when 
he had gone in search of Will, he had 
come suddenly upon Inez and (he hoy, 
and had overheard a secret of vilal im- 
porlaneo. Then he repeafe.i the fact., 
regarding the advertising for and a<lop- 
tion of the child to represent the heir to 
the Plympton property, as Will had just 
given them to him. 

“ Why, Basil, can it he possible that the 
woman descended to anything so ignoble 
as that ?” Buth exclaimed. 

“ It is onl.y on a par with many other 
acts of her life,” he replied, witli quiet 
scorn. “ I am not at all surprised. Tlio 
only thing that strikes me as remarkable 
is the discovery of the fact.” 

“True; that se-iin purfootly wonilor- 
ful,” Buth answered. “ But for Will we , 
would nevor have learned the truth. To 
think that the simple fact of my befriend¬ 
ing the poor child at the time of hjs aeci- 
(Jeut in New York should have resulted in 
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such a discloanre! It is the strangest 
thing in the world." 

“ Think nonght a trifle, though it small appear j 

Small sands the aountain, moments make the 
year," 

Basil smilingly qn ded j then added, with 
gentle reverence, ‘ t never count it a 
little thing to lend a helping hand to any 
one in distress, for such deeds always 
bring the Master’s blessing.” 

But, even with the di-covery of these 
facts, will it not.be still diflicnlt to prove 
Hope’s title to the property ? I am almost 
sorry that you have attempted it,” Kuth 
remarked, a shadow of anxiety sweeping 
over her face. 

Someliow she shrank witli groat re¬ 
pugnance from the puidicity which these 
legal proceedings were likely to entail. 
She was so happy in the present, she could 
not bear the thought of having it marred 
by a reliear.sal of her wretched past. 

"No,” said Basil, gravely, "there will 
nosv be no difficulty iu provingali that we 
w lib to prove. I have already received a 
e.ipy of the lirt of papsongets who sailed 
in the (/<rmdnic when you went abroad. 
'I'hat of itself proves that Ralph riyiiipton 
aeknoivledged you as his wife. I have 
aho letters from two gentlemen who were 
our fellow-passengers, and who state that 
you were introduced to them as such by 
your husband; while before the ca-c 
comes to trial I hope to have a statement 
from the propr'etor of tlio hotel wheie 
you spent several months in Paris, proving 
that you were registered and lived there 
as Mr. aud Mrs. Italpli Plyinpton; 
and ”- 

“ But, ah ! if the clerk who was a wit¬ 
ness of the eeromony could bo found!” 
Itutli interposed, with a sigh. 

“ Wo do I'Ot need him,dear,” said Basil, 
with a tender smile; “we do not need 
anything now but— this. Love, you will 
hardly credit the statement when T tell 
you that your marriage certificate is 
found!” 

Aud as he concluded he slipped it into 
the hand he held. 

“ /Jasil/” cried Ruth,in startled accents, 
“ that cannot be possible after all this 
time.” 


“ Indeed, it is not only possible, but 
here is the tangible fact,” he said, as he 
touched the paper which he had just put 
into her hands.- “ Look at it, love, and 
see for yourself.”, 

She tried to unfold it, but her hands 
shook like leaves with nervous excite¬ 
ment. 

" Oh, is it , true ?” she murmured, 
“Can the fact be established that I was 
a legal wife ? Can it be proved that my 
child is justly entitled to ber father’s 
name f” 

Basil gently took the fliittcring paper 
from her grasp, and spread it out before 
her. 

“Bead, dear—read the blessed assu¬ 
rance,'’ he said, tenderly. 

Ah, there could be no doubt of it, for 
there, in unmistakable characters, to¬ 
gether with the signature of the justice, 
“ Nathaniel Grant,” and that of his clerk, 
“ Elhridge Wetmore,” affixed, wore the 
names of Ralph Estlake Hartmann 
Plyinpton anil Ruth Elizabeth Reynolds, 
representing the parties that had that 
day been joined in lawful wedlock by the 
above-named justice. 

“ Oh, where <lid you get it ?’] Ruth cried, 
a sob of thankfuhihss bursting from her 
as she realized tliat the priuO/less douuiuent 
was no myth, but a blecsed, self-ovident 
fact. 

And 'then Basil told her how, when 
and where it had been found. 

" And we are indebted to IVill for this 
also!” the happy woman exclaimed, when 
he had concluded. “It is wonderful. 
Verily, I have been entertaining an angel 
unawares!” 

Basil laughed out with amuseme-’t. 

“ Dearest,” he said, “ I am afraid Licit 
our poor little waif is a very doubtful 
nngcl as yet. There is altogether ti>i> 
much of the old Adam about him to admit 
of his figuring—creditably—with the 
celestial host for some time to*’come. 
However, we will give him all the honour 
that is his due, and try at least to make 
a respectable man of him—to prove to 
him that we appreciate his agency in 
bringing about the present promi.sing 
state ot affairs.” 

“ Indeed we will. Ah, Basil, my cup is 



four I have nothing ttore to wish or 
ask for,” Eo h observed, with deep 
emotion. 

“ I have—one thing more,” he tenderly 
returned, as he lifted her hand to his 
lips—” to oaU you my wife. Then, indeed,' 
will our happiness be assured. I shall 
take this important document to out 
attorney the first thing on Monday morn¬ 
ing,” ho added, after a niomeut. “ And 
I think we must aet very ipiickly in what 
we do, or Mrs. Anthony Tlympton will 
give us the slip and bo oil to regions 
unknown.” 


CHAPTEB IX. 

" 1 AM DBTEftMINIlD TO VIOHT THK 
CASK.” 

Instead of returning to New York 
on Sunday evening, ai he h.ad felt 
obliged to do of late, Mr. Meri'dith 
remained, and paid his lawyer an early 
visit the following day. 

Having given him an account of all 
that had occurred on Saturday afternoon, 
and the revelations that had resulted 
fronj his meeting with Inez Piympton j 
having also produced the long-lost cer¬ 
tificate, Mr. Silsby agreed with him that 
proceedings should b*e, immediately in¬ 
stituted against the woman. 

Accordingly, the lawyer betook himself 
at once to llazelwood Heights to pay the 
interesting widow a visit. 

He found that ho had acted none too 
soon, for the hous ! was in great confusion, 
while several trunks stood in the hall and 
■warned him that his bird was meditating 
an early flight. 

He was confirmed in this belief when 
the servant, to whom he gave his card, 
told him it was doubtful if her mistress 
would see him, ai she was very busy pre-^ 
paring to go abroad 

Mrs. Piympton did send word down to 
him t^at she was engaged and could see 
no one; whereupon Mr. Silsby wrote a 
few words upon another card, which re¬ 
sulted, as he expected, ip bringing the 
lady into his presence with hot haste. 
She entered the room as haughtily as an 
empress, her black eyes flashing defiance 
upon the intruder. 


” Wal], sir,” she coldly remarked, with¬ 
out even the formality of saluting the 
gentleman, ” what do you want ? This 
is an unpardonable intrusion at such a 
time,” 

“ I regret very much to have put you 
to any iucouvenience, madam," the iawy.-r 
suavrfy remarked,"but it has become iii\ 
duty to explain to you that your claim to 
this estate is about to be contested.” 

“ Indeed ! It is to be Piympton verius 
Piympton, I suppose?” she sneered. 

“ Yes, madam ; £ have been instructed 
to act for Mrs. Ralph Piympton,” was the 
polite respmse, “and, not knowing the 
name of your attorney, 1 was e iiupcdled 
to lay the case before you personally. It 
is desirntde to have the matt<‘r setlled ns 
early as possible. If—ah —if some aiui> 
cable arrangement could be managed, it 
might save time, expen.so. and publicity.” 

“An amicable aiTangement!” lla..hcd 
h.ack Inez, in a passion. ” Thai, means, 1 
surmise, that I am to quietly r. liiKjuish 
my r'ghta here for ‘a cou.aideiation,’ 
taking what my oppo<Sent may see tit to 
give me.” 

“No, madam, not exactly that,” re¬ 
turned Mr. Silsby, .witluml the sliglite t 
appearance of being ruflled by her ungra¬ 
ciousness. “ My client has no desire to 
take any unfair advantage ; but. seine 
arrangement might be made, with the 
advice of your own attorney—.“iibj. cl , of 
course, to your sanction—which might 
save publicity ”- 

“Publicity regarding wlia' ?” haughtily 
interposed his ouinpanion. 

“Of cettaiu facts, mahaiu, that have 
recently come to light in eonneetion with 
Mrs. Ralph Bstlake Hartmann Plyinptnn’.s 
right to a share in the property of her 
late husband and bis fa'her.” 

Mr. Silsby reeled oU' the above names 
with evi'lent satisfaction. 

“ What are the facts f” Inez curtly 
demanded. 

“ Pardon mo, madam, if I waive th rt 
quesiion until later,” j!dr. Sil.-by repli-d. 
“Ttiey will be elucidated at tlio prop .-r 
time. I have simply called to le.irn jour 
attitude and wishes, and to inform you 
regarding the intentions of my client. 
Now, if you choose to refer the matter to 
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your attorney, and authorize him to 
confer with me, I will retire and not 
detain yon longer.” 

“ But 1 am going abroad—my arrange¬ 
ments are about completed, and 1 cannot 
attend to business of any kind at pre¬ 
sent,” Inez, objected. 

” Ahem: I regret to have to tell you 
that I shall be obliged to press the matter 
in the interests of iny client,” Mr. Silsby 
calmly returned. “ Madam's journey will 
have to be delayed, nnlCiS she will con¬ 
sent to settle the matter quietly without 
litig'ition.” 

“Settle it— hou<? Toll me just what 
you claim, and what you want mo to do,” 
comiiianded Mrs. I’iymplon, flushing 
angrily .at tlio lawyer’s plain speaking 
and determiniMl manner. 

“ Cei tainlv,” ho courteously responded; 
” my cli(‘ni, Mrs. Ralph Estlake Hartmann 
I’lymptoii ”- 

VVhy do jou keep throwing those 
names at me?" tlio woman irritably in¬ 
terrupted. • “ She cannot prove her right 
to them ; she lias n» way of proving that 
she Was Rilph l‘lyiupton’.s wife.” 

Mr. Sil.sby bowed politely, as if to indi¬ 
cate lli it lie wouki not presume to contra¬ 
dict a lady ; then continued : 

“ As 1 was about to remark, my client 
claims, on behalf of her daughter, Hope 
Reynolds Plympton, theprivate fortune of 
the late Ralph Plympton, together with 
the income th it has nceumulatedtherefrom 
since his deatli, as well as tho accrued 
interest thereon; also, in default of a 
will, whatsoever might have keen his 
rightful claim upon the property of the 
late Mr. Anthony Plympton.” 

“ Well, her claims are modest, to say the 
least, considering the circumstances,” 
sarcastically retorted Inez. “ How about 
the late Mr. Anthony Plympton’s younger 
son’s share in the said property f” she 
added, searching the lawyer’s face with 
her keen eyes. 

“ Ah. ahem ! that is a matter that will 
be investigated later,” was the non-com- 
miltal butsomewli it significant re-iponse 
of the shrewd attorney. “ Allow me to 
add, however, that I think it would be 
for j^rnr intitrest to settle." 

“ tiettlo ? Aever.' 1 will fight it out 
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to the last dollar 1” passionately exclaimed 
the enraged woman. “ And, if 1 am 
beaten in the end, I shall at least have 
the satisfaction of knowing that mo^t of 
the contested wealth has been frittered 
away in the struggle to gain my point— 
there will not be much left for her.’' 

An expression of disgust swept oyer the 
lawyer’s face, but in no other way did he 
betray that her words had moved him. 

" Very well, madam,” he said, " if that 
is your ulCimatuir,, 1 have no more to say 
tit present. If you will kindly give me 
tho address of your attorney, I will in tlie 
future confer with you through him." 

“Certainly; Mr. Ladd, of Ladd and 
James, 310, State-street, is my lawyer,” 
Inez replied, but paling a trifle as she 
made the statement. 

“ Thank you,” Mr. Silsby returned, and 
rising, politely bowed himself out and 
left the house. 

“ What does all this mean ?" Inez 
Plympton hoarsely exclaimed, as she 
heard the outer door close after him. 
“ O.i Siturday, Basil overheard some¬ 
thing of that conversation, and to-day I 
am informed that Ruth Plympton has 
instituted proceedings against me. I 
believe it is as I fpared—he is visiting 
her —perliaps he is even going to marry 
lior. Oh ”—starting wildly to lier feet— 
“1 could never hear that —neiter— never! 
She shall not triumph over mo a second 
time like that. Oh, how handsome he 
is 1—a hundredfold mere so than when 
he sued for my hand. Alt, why could not 
I have been faithful to him? If I had 
dreamed it possible for him to be cured, 
tho tortures of the rack would never have 
made me give him up.” 

She dropped her face upon her hands 
with a moan of pain, and then she burst 
l^nto bitter weeping. 

She was finally aroused by hearing a 
servant moving about in the hall. 

“ Annette!” she called, as she im¬ 
patiently diished the tears from her 
cheeks. 

“ Yes, madarae,” responded the French 
maid, appearing in tho doorway. 

“ Let Tom take the luggage back 
upstairs. You can unpack it, and put 
everything in order. 1 have changed my 
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mind ; I am not sroinjjf abroad at present. 
Do you lioar ? Then go!” concluded this 
amiable lady, with an imperative-stamp 
of her foot at the staring servant; and 
Annette disappeared in search of Tom, 
but muttering as she went her disapproval 
of “ madame’s variabilite.” 

Inez then ro'apsed again into her un- 
hap])y musings. 

“-And that boy—how on earth did he 
happen to show up here just at this 
time ?” she muttered. “ Ha!” she added, 
with a violent start, and growing white to 
her lips. “ That dog ! it is the same one 
that .saved that eliild from being trampled 
to death that morning! Heavens! what 
a nest 1 am likely to get into ! With 
both Ihisil and that boy to fight her 
liittles, I may find more on my hands 
than I can manage. SliaU I ‘ settle ’ ? I 
have promised to meet Castillo in London 
on the 1st of October, to close that other 
alTair. and tlio two may conliict. Perhaps 
ib iraiUd be better forme to settle; they 
would doubtless pay luo something 
h ind.some t'o sign off. But no”—throw¬ 
ing linck her proud head with an air 
of defiance —“ 1 will fight her to the 
tiitter end. A.s I said, ratlx-r than resign 
all this to her ”—gl^yiomg round the beau- 
lifiil ami spacious room—“ I will fritter it 
all away in law, and I will I'evenge my¬ 
self further upon her by publishing to 
the world the fact that there is a doubt 
of her respectability—that even the father 
of the man who she e'aiuis was her 
husband rtd'used to acknowledge her as 
lUlph Estlake Hartmann Plympton’a 
wife. Bah! how glibly that lawyer threw 
those names at me!” 

She paced thoughtfully the length* of 
Ihe room once or twice, then she re- 
sumi’d! 

‘‘ One thing I know, and that is, she has 
no certificate to prove her marriage. I 
wormed that fact out of Balph while we 
wei*; in Home. The man who performed 
the cereicoriy is dead; the records are 
burned. Why, she told me with her own 
lips, not two short months ago, that she 
could not prove her position. No, I’ll 
fight her—I’ll make the country ring with 
the history of her elopement, Kalph’s 
desertiju, and his father’s repudiation of 


her. Then we will see if the proud Basil 
Meredith will want to marry her! I 
wonder why—if tliere is any foundation 
for my suspicion—!•*. as not done so be¬ 
fore. She would never have rejected him 
on account of his deba-mity. Possibly 
they have been all this time trying to 
g.athor proofs for her; but I don’t care—' 
I’U fight!" she concluded, deapcr.atoly. 

Uaving arrived at this detenuin.'ition, 
she went ujjstaira to superintend tiie 
pirtting away of the contents of h<-c 
trunks, which .she aiid her maid had spent 
all day Sunday in packing, 

’Phat same evening Mr,s. Plyiuptoii re¬ 
ceived a visit from her own lawyer. 

'I'hat gentleman informed her that ho 
had been waited upon by Mr. Simby, in 
behalf of Mrs. Italpli I’lyinpton, who hail 
laid his case—or as mucli of it as lie chose 
to reveal—before him, and, after giving 
the matter his most thoughtful considera¬ 
tion, ho would ro-pectfaliy advi.se her, in 
view of the facts presented, to allow the 
affair to be ijuietly adjn.sted. 

The haughty woman laughed mockingly 
in his face at the suggestion. 

“You don’t know me, Mr. Laild,” she 
remarked, “ if you think I will yiidd even 
so much as an inch of ground to that 
woman. I am determineii to liglit tins 
ease for all that I am wortli.” 

“ But, my dear madam, there is only 
sure defeat before you if you do," ob¬ 
jected her ooiuisol; “for, let mo tell you, 
Mia. Kalph Plympton has a very strong 
case.” 

“I am do’orminoi to fight, I tell yon,” 
she obstinately retorted. “ 1 would con¬ 
test her claims even if F Icnei" I should 
lose the cas<^. So goon, Mr. Ladd ; spend 
any amount of money—there is plenty of 
it and I don’t care for e.vpen.se—only lot 
the fight be a brave one.” 

The lawyer regarded his client in per¬ 
plexed astonishment at this reckless 
decision. 

He know that she was of an excitable 
temperament, but he had never’b.'foro 
known her to betray such an obstinate 
and unreasonable disposition. 

He ((uestioned her upon a few points 
regarding which li« wished to inform him¬ 
self, then took his leave,.and returned 
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to the city to consult with his partner 
with reference to the defiant attitude she 
had ase^umed. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE WORDS RANO HIKE THE KNEI.Ii OP 
JWOM. 

Mr. Ladd made a second visit to Hazel* 
wood Heights, on the afternoon of the day 
following his first call, and stated to Mrs. 
Flympton that he hi^ had an important 
interview with the oj^osing counsel, and 
also with Mr. Basil Meredith. 

“ Mr. Ba-il Meredith !” Inez inberpos.'d, 
sharply. “ What has he to do with .this 
matter?” 

“ Ah, pardon me. I should have stated, 
perhaps, that Mr. Meredith intends to 
■ marry Mrs. Ralph Flympton within a 
few weeks, and so has authority to con¬ 
duct her affairs in connection with her 
lawyer,” Mr. Ladd explained. 

In z Flympton could not have been 
whiter if she had been dead, as she 
listened to tliis confirmation of what she 
had feared and suspected. But quickly 
recovering herself, she throw back her 
head and laughed a shrill, mocking, 
hysterical laugh. 

“ So liasil Meredith is going to marry 
Ruth Tlyinpton!” she sneered; tlicn, 
observing Iter companion’s look of per¬ 
plexed astonishment, she continued, 
apol<igetie,ally, ‘‘Ready, Mr. Ladd, you 
must <!Xcuse my seeming levity, but it 
struck me its singularly amnsing that 
Mrs. Ralph Flympton should lie about to 
sue m« for property which site claims on 
the strength of having been the wife of 
tt former lover of mine, when she is on the 
verge of marrying another who once 
sustained the same relation to me.” 

Mr. Ladd merely bowed, to indicate 
that ho understood the situation, while 
he also was enlightened somewhat re¬ 
garding her motives for being so unrea- 
Bonably desirous of “fighting her oppo¬ 
nent to. the bitter end." 

“ Well,” she went on, as he did not 
reply, “ I interrupted you, and I suppose 
that you have something of importance 
to say to me.” 

Yes, 1 have," the gentleman gravely 


replied. " Mr. Silsby has informo 1 me 
that, out of consideration for you, Mr. 
Meredith has consented to give away a 
point of evidence, and you cun avail your¬ 
self of it if you choose.” 

“ Indeed ! Mr. Meredith is remarkably 
considerate!” bitterly retorted the angry 
woman. " What is the nature of this 
‘point of evidence ’?” 

“It is this,” said the lawyer, impi;es- 
eivoly: “ It is known to your opponents, 
and can h» proved,, that the child whom 
you are representing as the heir to the 
Flympton property is not your own 
child'.” 

“ Ah, that surely sounds very strong, 
Mr. Ladd," scornfully responded Inez, 
with wonderful self-possession, in view 
of the fact that she was trembling in 
every nerve, " but it ready amounts to 
nothing, for I can produce the nu-se who 
was with me when my son was born, and 
who'will testify that I gave birth to a 
boy on the 17th of January.” 

“ Fossibly you may be able to do that, 
but can you also prove that, this child is 
the same.*'” Mr. Ladd inquired, while 
his shrewd eyes searched her face. “ Mrs. 
Flympton,” he went on, gravely, as he 
saw her change colour at his question, 
“ tliis is a very grave matter. Mr, Mer,;- 
dith says that he can produce a New 
York paper in which there is an adver¬ 
tisement for a male child; not over two 
weeks old; that he cm also produce a 
boy who, in answer to that adverti.sem-ut, 
took his own little brother to you. This 
b >y tells a straight, plausible story ; and, 
to supplement thi.s, Mr. Meredith over¬ 
heard, O'lly Isst Saturday, a conversation 
between you and this tame boy, during 
which you tried to bribe him, by tlie 
promise of a hundred dollars, to preserve 
your secret. Now, if these asseriions can 
be proved, you do m>t stand the slighte-t 
ch.ance in contesting the case; and, be¬ 
sides, if you were found guilty of such 
an act of ftaud, you would be liable to 
imprisonment for a long terra of years.” 

“ Heaven! you don’t mean that!” 
exclaimed Inez, in a voice of horror, and 
startled out of her dissimulation by the 
unsuspected danger which now seemed to 
menace her. 
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“Min I’iympti 1, you may rely upon 
wlmt I U11 you :i ^ lieinff absolutely cor- 
re(!f,” Mr. Ladd returned, with dignity. 
“ <.)t' course, it I saw the vestige of a hope 
of your winning- the esse, I would contest 
it for you to the be^t of my ability ;,but, 
under the circuu-stances, it becomes my 
duty to advise you to settle it privately, 
since your opponents are willing to grant 
you that privilege 

"Hew exceedingly magnanimous!*'in¬ 
terrupted Inez, with a mocking sneer. 

" Yes, I certainly regard it so,” the 
gentleman returned, ” since Mr. Meredith 
assured me, upon his honour, that they 
can biing against you even stronger 
evidence than what has been revealed. 
Kelieve me, Mi-s. Plympton. there are 
vei y few people who would show you so 
much consideration—who would not insist, 
upon pushing the case to the extent of 
the law for the purpose of bringing to 
justice the author of a crime s.uch as they 
claim has been peipetrated against them. 
I wish I might persuade you to be reason¬ 
able, and to coiisider^besides what I have 
alie.ady mentioned, the scandal that 
would result from such an exposure,” he 
concluded, earnestly. 

“ Well, as for that matter, the woman 
who calls herself Mrs. Ralph Plympton 
may stir up something of a scandal her¬ 
self by appearing before the public as a 
claimant of this property,” Inez angrily 
retorted. “She has no means of proving 
that she was ever married, for she has no 
certificate of that event; the justice who 
she claims performed the ceremony is 
dead ; the records are Burned; the only 
witness is missing.” 

“ You are mistaken, my dear Mrs. 
Plympton, about there In-iog no certifi¬ 
cate,” said Mr. Ladd. “ It was lost, but 
it has been found—1 have seen it.” 

“ Found!" gasped hiscjmpanion.oatoh- 
ing^er breath sharply. “It must be a 
forgery.” 

“ No j it is a geauine document; 
Nathaniel Grant's signature would be a 
difficult one to forge, and I h.ave seen it 
too many times not to recognize it,” Mr. 
Ladd positively affirmed. “ Of course, 
the first thing I demanded when this 
claim we,8 submitted to me was proof that 


Mrs. Ralph Plyniptiu wii.-i wloil .^lu■ pio- 
fessCd to be, and I am sor.i tlo iv is not 
the slightest doubt of thy legality of her 
marriage with the son of your late hus¬ 
band.” 

Inez Plympton sank weakly back in her 
chair at this assurance, her strength and 
courage forsaking her. 

She began to realize that she bad 
become entangled in n net from which it 
might Be very difficult to extricate her¬ 
self, if she persisted in her determination i 
to "fight.” 

She also realized that she had been 
ignominiously defeated in every plot 
which she had laid for the downfall of' 
her rival; for the alieuating of her hue- 
band bad really been no tiiumph over 
Ruth, since it had only ro.-iultud in re¬ 
vealing to her the fact that she had never 
really loved him. 

It was a bitter blow, and her airogant 
nature could ill btook submiKsion to it. 
After a moment she drew herself haughtily 
erect. 

“ Really, Mr. Ladd, it almost seems 
that yon are arguing in favour of the 
interests of the opposing party,” she said, 
in atone of cold di.spleasiire. 

“ 1 am not, madam, I a.ssuro you,” he 
returned, colouring deeply at the slur j 
“I am arguing for your lut' Vesls alone; 
for, as I have already told you, I do not 
see the ghost of a chance iu this contest. 
If the Case should come to trial, I am very 
much afraid that I oouul nut save you 
from expiating a ci iuie; and, for the sake 
of your la'e hustiaiul, who was my fiietid 
as Will as my cli nt, I would save 
the namo of Piymptou .from that dis¬ 
grace.’' 

“ V'ery well,” Inez haughtily re.ipou- 
ded, “ since you so stiougly urge it, I will 
c- nsider tho matter of settleuienl. Upon 
what terms will they settle?” 

“Upon such terms as the law alUjws 
every widow—right of dower.” 

“ Really Mrs. Ruth is making .a bold 
stroke fora big stake !" Inez intertupted, 
in a towering passion. “I will not con¬ 
sent to it," she cried, starting to her to t; 

“ I will not submit to anything so mon¬ 
strous. My husband intended that I 
should have the whole of hii» propeciy ; 
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ho utterly repudiated this (?i'l and her 
child, and it was undorstnod wlien I 
married him that 1 should have cvery- 
thiusf.” 

“ That may bo very true, Mrs. Plymp- 
tc>n,” said the lawyer; “ but if such was 
his wish, ho should have made a will to 
that effect.” 

“ Me did not think it necessary,” Inez 
answered. “ Me was in perfect health until 
a few hours l]ofi>re hi> died, and was look- 
infr forward to ttic pro.spect of an heir to 
succeed to his property.” 

“ All the same, it was a very unwise 
omi.sr-ion not to eitlier settle a handsome 
sum upon you, or make a will in your 
favour. 1 am really very sorry ; and if, 
by any means in my irower, I could 
secure mor<‘ for yon, I would most gladly 
dq. so. liut Mr. Meredith is inexorable 
in his demand that the chihl, Hope, shall 
have all thit rightfully belongs to the 
ne.irest of kin.” 

“It’s a shame!—an outrage !” cried 
t he angry woman, stamping Inu- foot with 
pa-sieii. 

“ Vi‘s, it is hard,” Mr. hadd aequiese.ed. 

“ 1 must think it over—I eauuot make 
up my mind to-day. How much tims will 
they give me liis comiainiou excitedly 
iuiiuired. 

“ Well, I am afraid not very much,” 
r. plii’d hi‘r eoiius.l. “Mr. Meredith is 
a'.xious to have something deliuitoly 
(lecideil upon at onee, as he is couteiii- 
plating a trip to O.difornia about the.lst 
of September.” 

“ ll.a! then they are to be married at 
that time!” cried Inez, with a start. 

“ Yes j so Mr. SiUby iuforms me.” . 

The wretched woman pressed her 
fingers hard against her temples to still 
the fierce throbbing that neatly drove her 
wild. The thought of lltisil Meredith’s 
marriage with Kut.h I’lympton was to her 
worse than the torture of the rack. 

“ Well,” she observed, impatiently, as 
soon as she could command herself suili- 
cientl^ to speak, “ how much lime cun I 
have f” 

“ X week or two. i)erhaps j I will try 
to stay proceedings to favour you .as much 
as possible,” said the lawyer. “ Jlut,” 
he added, " l am advised that there must 


be no further drawing upon the funis 
belonging to the estate.” 

" Very well; I have money of myown,” 
Inez retorted, sharply. “ 1 can get along 
for a couple of weeks, I imagine, without 
robbing the Plyrnpton bank account.” 

Mr. Ladd now rose to go; the situation 
was becoming exceedingly uncomfortable 
for him, while he also began to experience 
a feeling of disgust for this-strange, fici-y 
creature, with whom hitherto he bad had 
only the pleasantest relations. 

Immediately after his dep.arlure Inez 
Plyrnpton went to her own room, where 
she threw herself upon the bed, for she 
was worn out with the evil pas dons that 
had been roused within her, while she was 
also sick at heart in view of Basil Mere¬ 
dith’s approaching marriage. 

She began to realize also that she must 
relinquish all right and title to IHzel- 
wood lUdghts. She would be obliged to 
leave the beautiful p'ace for ev.r, for her 
reign was over. It had been bi-illiaut, 
though hrh f, and lior fate seemed all the 
more bitter because of that very fact. She 
had burst upon Alflany society like some 
splendid meteor, .and now she %vai 
destined to sinka^ suddenly into oblivion, 
while her hated rival would queen it in 
her pliice. 

Doubtless Ituth wouM occupy the 
Heights hereafter as her summer lioine j 
her winters would, of course, hi; spent in 
Basil Mereditli’s splomlid residence in 
New York, and she ground her while 
teeth in impotent wrath as, in imagina¬ 
tion, she pictured her, supremely h.V| py 
in the love of her noble husband, moving 
about those beautiful rooms which had so 
recently been fitted up for herself with 
such lavish expenditure. 

“ Oh, 1 could burn it to the ground !” 
she sobbed, in abject grief. “ I wish I 
dare reduce it to ashes j but of course, if 
I should, the crime would at once bo 
attributed to mo. Ah, if it was not for 
the hope of revenge, I could alue st wish 
that I were dead !” 

The following morning she rec rved a 
note from Mr. Ladd, informing her that 
she would be allowed one week in which 
to make up her mind whether she would 
contest Mrs, Balph Plymptou’s claim in 
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bebalf of her child, or quietly settle the 
matter as already proposed. He closed 
by remarkinj' that he " trusted her usual 
good judgment would lead her to decide 
in favour of the latter arrangement.” 

Only one week more ! The words rang 
like the knoll of doom in her ears. Not 
because she was so deeply attached to the 
^acc that it would burst her heart to 
leave Hazelwood Heights. There were 
other places in the world where she could 
live ami bo just as comfortable, and she 
would by no means be left destitute in 
surrendering that handsome property, 
although it causeil her a keen pang to 
feel th.at her re-oiu-ces wore to bo so 
materially curtailed. 

Hut the one thought that was the most 
pi'ojiiiuont, that overbalanced every 
other feeling and considerat ion, was the 
III iddeiiing f.act t li.at Uuth, the woman 
whom slie so hated and envied, wa.s to 
supersede her there. 

Uuiing the whole of that allotted week 
she remained closely at home. 

She did not even go for hei accustomed 
drives; she denied herself to all visitors, 
while, roving restlessly from room to 
room —brooding ujion the changes which 
tlie near future threatened to mnke in¬ 
evitable; thinking of the appioaching 
marriage, that, of itself, wiis almost suf¬ 
ficient to drive her insane—she was as 
utterly wretched as it is possible to 
imagine that any human being e luld bo. 

Tne following morning she dressed her¬ 
self with tile utmost cate, ami drove into 
the city to give her answer 1 1 Mr. Hadd. 

Apparently she was in the best of 
spirits. She was gracious, affable, bloom¬ 
ing, and greeted her counsel as if she had 
never known a ruiHe of temper or an 
ocensioii for an outbreak of xiassion. 

Ye.s, she said, she had come to tell 
him that she would “ settlebut she 
wouljJ like to propose that a stated sum be 
given to her, rather than what would be 
likely to accrue to her from her dower- 
right to one-third of the estate; for she 
was going abroad to live, and such an 
arraiigemoiit would be more convenient 
for her. B sides, since there would 
doubtless always be an unpleasantness 
between the tw.o branches of the family. 


a final settlement would he much more 
agreeable.than to extend their business' 
relations with each o'.hor indefinitely. 

She would also like to ask, as a favour, 
that she bo allowed to remain at Hazel¬ 
wood Heights until she was ready to sail, 
which would not be until a'jout the lat 
of October, as something had occurred to 
interfere with her plans ; a change pre¬ 
vious to that would necessitate a great 
deal of trouble and expense to her, while 
she would engage to leave everything 
about the mansion and place in the best 
possible order, and pay whatever rent was 
deemed right for the few remaining weeks 
that she would occupy it. 

Mr. Ladd oxxiressod himsidf iis ph'iisod 
with her decision, and j)romised that ho 
would make the very be it, ai iaiigfiuent.s 
piSsiblc for her, .and let her know (he re¬ 
sult at an early d.ate. 

So Inez Hlyiripton went her way, with 
a malicious gleam in her treacherous 
eyes, and the old mucking smile on h(“r 1 ips. 

Mr. Meredith was inclined to iiisi.st 
that .she be ordered to give up llazelwuoil 
Heights immediately; but Uiitli, alwajs 
kind and considerate, pleadeil (hat slie 
be allowed to occufiy tiie jdace until 
October, as she had reijue,ted. 

“ 1 do not c.arc to g > there at present. 
she s.aid. “ 1 have all th.at 1 can atteml 
to during the next few weeks, willmut 
having the care and coiifu.sien of moving. 
So please, Basil, let everything remain 
jnst as it is, and when we returu from 
our tnji, wo will go and look tlie house 
over to see what, changes we would like 
made, before taking possession of it next 
summer.” 

So Basil yielded, and it was agreed that 
Mrs. Anthony Plympton should remain 
mistress in the homo where, for more 
than a year, she had queened it right 
royally, until October. 

Mr. Meredith, with Mr. Silsby and Mr. 
Ladd, consulted together regarding a 
suitable sum to be settled U|)on her, in 
view of her signing away a'l her interiist 
in the property. An agreement was 
finally made that seemed fair to them, 
and then Inez was informed of the 
amount, and also that her request h.ad 
been granted. 
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Whan Mr. Ladd told her. she Bmiled 
viciously, and remarked, with tlte utmost 
sang froid : 

"Well, now that those matters-are 
settled, what is to he' done with the 
baby?” 

" The baby!” repeated the lawyer, in 
wonderinjr amaze. ** 1 don’t think 1 quite 
understand you.” 

" Why, since I have no further ujO'for 
h'm, I thought, perhaps, Mrs. Bath 
Plympton might like to take another 
proteg4.” 

Mr. Ladd could scarcely conceal his 
disgust at this suggestion. 

“Bo you mean that you intend to 
. desert the child ?” he demanded. “ Have 
you not adopted it ?” 

“ No i there were no legal formalities,” 
Inez replied, indifferently. “ Of course, 
if everything had run smoothly, I should 
have kept liim for the sake oi the pro¬ 
perty ; hut since the fraud has been dis¬ 
covered, I do not intend to trouble myself 
any further about him.” 

“ Have you no affection for the cliild 
for whom you have cared so long P” the 
man wonderingly inquired. 

“Well, no. I am free to confess that 
children are simply odious to me,” she 
Unblni-h'iigly declared. “ As long as he 
figured as Master Anthony Plympton, 
and I had the control of hia money, I 
could put up with him. I could keep a 
nurse for him, and so ho really didn’t 
trouble me very much; hut now that I 
have lust the game, I’m not willing to be 
at any expense on his account, and those 
who tobbed him of his fortune may pro¬ 
vide for him, or I’ll hand him over to 
some institution.” 

The lawyer was speechless before this 
manifestation of heartlcssness, and before 
he could fully recover himself to make 
any suggestion regarding the disposal of 
the poor little waif, Mr. Silsby was 
announced. 

lie apologized for intruding, but added 
that, in his recent interview with Mr. 
Ladd, 'he had entirely forgotten to state 
that Mrs. Kalph Plympton desired him 
to request that the Browning baby be 
consigned to her care j therefore he had 
.come personally to ascertain if Mrs. 


Anthony . wonld'^ consent to such an 
arrai^ement. 

"With the greatest pleasure in the 
world, sit,” the woman replied, with a 
sneering laugh. “I had just intimited 
to Mr. Ladd that some such dispositiou 
he made of the child : Mrs. Ralph Estlake 
Hatcmann Plympton can hare him and 
welcome.” 

Thus, in less than, two hours after, 
wards, "Master Anthony” was quietly 
sleeping in little Hope’s crib, while Will 
sat beside him, a smile of infinite con¬ 
tent and tenderness illuming his plain 
hut honest face. 

After these negotiations were con- 
cludeil, the excitement attending them 
subsided, and the days and weeks at the 
cottage sped rapidly and happily. 

Mr. Meredith was obliged to be in New 
York during the week, but every Satur¬ 
day evening found him a welcome guest 
in that quiet little homo, every inmate 
looking eagerly forward to his coming. 

Buth had never been so happy in her 
whole life as during these few weeks pre¬ 
ceding the date set for her marriage. 

She was in perfect hqalth; the light 
of an almost holy joy shone in her eyes; 
a delicate flush glow*^ on her cheek, and 
her smiling lip.s, her elastic step, all told 
of a heart at rest and without an anxious 
care for the future. 

She was making elaborate preparations 
for her marriage, although there was to 
be no formality about it—nothing but a 
simple ceremony just previous to starting 
on the Wedding trip. 

But Basil insisted upon deluging her 
wiih pretty things, and therefore came 
laden with boxes and bundles upon every 
visit j while she, now having plenty of 
money at her command, wished to honour 
the man she loved by making herself as 
beautiful in his sight as p ossible. 

CHAPTKK XI. 

PBEFABiAu i’OB THE AVEDDlNa. 

On the Saturday evening before the 
Ist of September, which lell on Tues¬ 
day of that year, Mr. Meredith visited 
the Cottage, as usual, lie always came 
to tea, after which he spent a few 
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lioura with Euth, then went for' the 
night to a neighbouring hoto), where he 
had a room reserved for him, and where 
be w as to remain until Tuesday, the day 
appointed for his marriage. Sunday was 
a quiet, delightful day, though very 
warm; and as the sun began to go down, 
Basil proposed to Euth that they should 
go for a drive. 

She assented, and Mr. Meredith went 
immediately to secure a carriage. He 
w^B fortunate enough to obtain a 
jiair of horses, with an experienced driver, 
and they had a deliglitful drive of a 
O' >nple of hours. 

Un their leturn their driver took a road 
lliat led pa.st Hazelwood Heights, which, 
of courio, possessed more than usual 
interest for i hem now. 

“ It is a beautiful place,” Basil re¬ 
marked, as ho gazed appreciatively over 
the spacious, well-kept grounds and the 
handsome, stately mansion; "bttle Hope 
will have a noble inheritance.” 

“ Yes,” said Ruth, but heaving a gentle 
‘igh ; “and yet I have sonic sorrow f. r 
the woman who will have to leave it so 
soon; it must be a great mortifteiition-to 
her, as well as a great sacrifl'-e, to be 
compelled to give it hj).” 

“ Bo not waste your sympathy upon 
Inez Blympton, my darling,” Basil ten¬ 
derly rt.spi nilo'l; “she is not worthy of 
it 1 she is ut'erly heartless and devoid of 
principh'. Wlie gained her position in the 
first piaee < iily Uiiough inlriguo and to 
carry out a mean pm pose of revtnge 
r.gainst you; so I fed teat she is justly 
punished. Ah !” he added, as a pair of 
line black horses attafjhed to a carriage 
.fame dashing round the corner and the 
pre.it boulder previously described, “ I 
ri.ally b, lieve we are going to meet hei\” 

It was even so, and there was no 
p'i,,-ihlo wiy to avoid the encounter. 

The alvaric’ng turn-out was one be- 
!■ ag'.^g to ttie i’lympton csia'o, and it 
rwept in at the lodge-gates just IJaail 
and Ruth came up to them. 

Inez turned to glance at the equip.agc, 
f>s any one naturady would do; but as 
: lie iceognized the oceupau'S a terrible 
look hashed over her face; then a mock¬ 
ing smile wreathed her .'ips, and a low, 


bitter laugh, that had something of 
malicious triumph in it, came rippling oiit 
on tbe air, oausing Bath to shiver with a 
vague feeling of dread. 

, "Do not mind her, dear,” said her 
lover, bis face clouding with indignation 
while h« heartily regretted having come 
into that locality. Ho could not bear 
that even a shadow of anything un¬ 
pleasant should fall upon his loved one 
just on the eve of her wedding. 

He exerted himself to dispel the sensa¬ 
tion, and when he finally bade her good 
night, he had the satisfaction of seeing 
that every trace of sadness had vanished 
from her face. 

The next day—Monday—was a very 
busy one, for there was some last packing 
to be done, and other anto-nuptialurrauge- 
ments to be attended to. 

The cottage, which had been ehiistcned 
“ Hope dottage,” was to be retained ns a 
home for Will Browning and his little 
brother, who, having been shorn of his 
false honours a.s Ma-tcr Anthony I’lyrap- 
ton, had been renamed, at the requo.-.t of 
Will, Arthur Meredith Browning. 

Good Mrs. Barstow, who hail always 
been a kind friend to Ruth, and who had 
already come to the cottage to assist her, 
in view of her approaching marriage, was 
to remain as matr.m of the home with the 
two boys. 

Maty was to arcompaiiy the party to 
California as nurse to Mi.ss IIo|io, and to 
loside with them in New York upon the.r 
leturii from their trip. 

The house hail been put in the bMt 
order, under the tupervision of Mrs. 
Barstow, and on Monday aftomooii a 
neighbouring florist transformed it into 
a bower of beauty with an a-sortmeut of 
ferns and plants, while it w^s to Da em¬ 
bellished still fuitlier on tbo moiroiv 
with out flowrers, for which Ij.isii lia.1 
given a lavish order. 

Upstairs in the pretty front chamber, 
laid out upon the spotlei-s bed, was ihe 
lovely wedding co^tumo of ivory-nliiro 
satin, tastefully adorned with costly lace, 
together with Ihe many other dainty 
things to go with it. On a chair near by 
hung a beautiful travelling-dre.-s, and 
beside it, on a small tabft, were the 
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pretty hat, glove?, and boots to be worn ' 
with it. 

Itnth had just completed the arrange¬ 
ment of them t > her 'satisfaction, that 
every thing might bo ready on the mor¬ 
row ; and now she stood looking down 
upon them, a happy smile upon her lips, 
a tender light in her lovely eyes. 

blu) liad felt a stri ng desire to wear 
the garments of a b. h^e, and, as Basil 
had aUo expressed such .i wish, and him¬ 
self selected the r:eli material for hit 
robe, she had taken tlio utmost pains to 
make it both bi autithil and appropriate. 

She was to wear no veil beeaute of her 
widowhood, but everything else suitatile 
for a bride she hud provided, even to the 
orange-hlossoms which were caught here 
and there among the lace on the corsage 
of her diess. 

In her hands she now held Basil’s 
bridal gift—an extiuisite white velvet 
casket that he had just sent up to her, 
to l>o put away for safe keeping, but 
with the charge that she was to wear 
its contents on the morrow, for his sake. 

She opened it, and cried out with de¬ 
light as her eyes fell upon the treasures 
thus revealed. 'I'lu y consisted of a full 
sot of jewelry, composed of pearls and 
diamonds. 

The necklace was a unique arrange¬ 
ment of whole pearls, each one set around 
with clear white stones. There were also 
oruiments for her ears, and a blazing 
star to bo worn in her hair. 

•'Ilow perfectly ex<iu site !” she mur¬ 
mured. “ Basil’s taste is very dainty. 
But when,' shall I find a sate hiding- 
place for the precious things P" 

She closed the case and^stood thinking 
a moment, then slipped it between the 
mattresses, uuderneath the bridal finery. 

Then slie wt>nt below .and joined her 
lover in the porch, where he had been 
enjoying his evening’s cigar while she 
was (Mig.-iged above. Ue arose as she 
appeared, and, drawing her into his arms, 
liehBher cla."iped close to him for a mo¬ 
ment or two without speaking. 

Daylight had faded, and it was almost 
dark in the viiueeovered porch, and a 
feeding of deep, almost solemn, joy 
seemed to pel vade tue hearts of both as 


they stood there, realizing that they were 
so soon to belong to each other for all 
time. 

‘'Darling, I am not going to keep you 
up long to-niglit,” Basil at length re¬ 
marked. '* You must go to rest, for you 
are very wr ary, and I want you to be 
’oright and fro h for to-morrow. Is there 
anything else jou can think of that needs 
to be done f” 

" Nothing, Basil; you have been so 
thoughtful and kind that it seems as it I 
had hardly had a care,” Kuth responded, 
as, with a sigh of iiiftiiito content, she 
leaned her head back upon his shoulder 
and gazed fondly up into his face. 

“ Ah! I hope I may always be able to 
shield you from all care,” he whispered, 
as he bent to kiss her lip?. “ Now, sweet¬ 
heart, I must go; but it will be for the 
last time. To-morrow, however, you will 
be all my own, and we will never be parted 
again.” 

He folded her more closely to him as he 
spoke, as if loth to let her go, his lips 
seeking hers again in a lingering cares?, 
while she, reaching up her arms, laid 
them softly around his nock. 

“Basil! Basil!” she breathed, in a 
voice that thrilled hW strangely. 

Fondest words could not have expressed 
so much of devotion and the depth of her 
love as that intense repotiiion of his 
name. 

“Ilow you tempt me to stay a little 
longer ! You are a veritable liitie hypno¬ 
tist,” he said, laughinc’, as he gen tiy 
released her; “but I must resist all such 
temptation to-night. Now, sleep well, 
dearest; I must have no pale cheeks or 
heavy eyes to reproach me in the morn¬ 
ing for having allowed you to do so mu<.h 
to-day.” 

He turned to pass clown the steps, thin 
suddenly stopped. 

“Ah,” he said, “ I have left my cigar- 
case; it is inside, ou the hall table.’ ’ 

“ Let me get it for you, Basil,” Kuth 
exclaimed, and darted into the house lor 
that purpose. 

He followed her aud stood by the stairs 
while she found it. 

" Talk of hypnotism ! Behold the ina;rio 
power concealed within this little c.ue 
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Ruth p’ayfnlly remarked as she shook it 
at him, and then'tucked it with her own 
hands into the breast pocket of his coat. 

'J'his done, she raised herself upon the 
tips of her toes and voluntarily lifted her 
lips again for a last caress. 

She was so pretty, in her simple white 
dress, with the rose-coloured light from 
the hall-shade falling upon her, fis she 
half timidly claimed her reward, that he 
never forgot the picture as long as he 
lived. 

CHAPTER XII. 

AN APPABtTION. 

Now that Basil Meredith had got 
his cigar. c.ase, and indulged in a 
second affectionate “Good night” to 
Ruth, he turned once more to go, when 
ho was suddenly confronted in the door¬ 
way by an apparition th.at drove every 
atom of colour from his face and almost 
paralyzed Him with horror. 

“Gnat Heaven!” burst hoarsely from 
his lips us he staggered back a step or two, 
putting out one hand as if to ward off a 
blow, while his eyes seemed almost start¬ 
ing from their sockets. 

As he reti'eated before the strange 
visitor who had appeared njicn the 
threshold so unexpectedly, Ruth, who 
was beh’nd him, stopped forward to 
obtain a view of tho intruder, when a 
shriek of agony bur.st, from lier, and she 
sank, like one stricken with a mortal 
blow, in a heap upon the floor. 

She did not swoon. Aii, no! Her 
faculties were all alive with a horror so 
intense, and with such a sense of woo 
and despair, that death, oblivion, anni¬ 
hilation would have been bliss compared 
with the suffering of wliioli she was con¬ 
scious. 

Basil was the first to recover himself. 

He liad seen Ruth fa’l, and he believed 
she haeffainted. He was even conscious 
of a feeling of relief in the thought; for 
now he would have an opportunity of 
getting rid of that fearful-looking object 
that still stood in the doorway, sur¬ 
rounded by the beaurifiil ferns and 
plants like a dratli’s-head thrust in 
among the flowers of Eden. 


It was the figure of a man, fearfully 
emaciated, weak, tottering, trembling, 
and with a face so scarred and disfigured, 
that, but for its familiar outlines, it would 
have been utterly utirecoguizablo. 

The intruder was none other than Ralph 
Plympton. 

“ Let me come in,” he said, in a hollow 
tone. “ I am weak, and cannot stand.” 

Indeed, he scorned extremely ill, and 
so spent that he swayed as ho took a step 
forward, and Basil involuntarily put out 
his hand to steady him. 

A shudder shook him from head to foot 
as Ralph clutched his arm with one bony 
hanfl; but the touch also served to arouse 
him somewhat, and, liastily closing tho 
outer door; he oonducled him into the 
pretty parlour th^t had been tastefully 
decorated for tho ceremony to-morrow, 
and seated him in a chair. 

“Stay here," he commanded, in a low, 
scarcely audible voice; “I must attend 
to her." 

With a face like marble, ho returned to 
the hall and lifted Ruth in his arms. 
Then he found that she had not fainted; 
she had simply been shorn of low .strength 
by the unexpected and horrible blow that 
had fallen upon them. 

“Oh, Basil! Basil!” she mo ined, as ha 
raised her to her toot, and iho tono was 
full of despair. 

His lips quiviTod, aud his chest r(,60 
and fell with two or three great throbs of 
agony. Then, forgetting himself in hi.s 
anxiety for her, he said gently : 

“Ruth, shall I take you upstairs? 
Will you leave me to talk with —him 
Then i will come to you after, and tell 
you all.” 

She rested against his breast for a 
moment, too weak and wretched, just 
then, to realize that henceforth she 
would have no right to be there. Then 
she stood up, gently disengaging herself 
from his supporting arms. 

The act was pathetically suggestive. 
It was indicative of renunciation—of 
turning away for ever from all that was 
beautiful and attractive in life—from 
love, hope, happiness; and her face was 
like a piece of marble in its rigid white¬ 
ness. 





“No,"- slie said, with colourless lips, “ I 
i>'i\-t not shriak friiin the inevitable. I 
iitay as well meet it-first as last."- 
f-he t<u n<’d from him-with drooping lids, 
as if she dare not trust herself to look 
into his face, and walked like one in a 
dream into the parlour wjiere her husband 
'' sat cowering in his chair, as if he realined, 
tint, too well,- that he was an object 
I. jntlsive beyond expression. 

She piiased him, without, i-ven glancing 
at him, an-d sank upon the sofa on the 
opposite side of the room, while Basil 
took a chair near the il )or. 

“ 1 know that iny coming here to-night 
has brought wrctcliediioss to you both,” 
liHlph Plyrapton began, in a hollow voice, 
as he glanced deprooatingly from one 
white face to the other ; “ I know tliat it 
would be far better for us all if I were 
lying under the sod in Italy, as you have 
g ij)]> .sod; but it is only right that you 
should learn the truth to-night—it is 
h iti-r to have the blow fall now than to 
have .allowed you to bo shamed in the 
pre-enceof witnesses to-morrow, as that 
Jirnil had |.laimed yon should be.” 

'• W hat do you uieau ?” questioned 
Basil, as Balph was interrupted by a fit 
of coughing. 

“I mean that that devil in woman’s 
form—uiy father’s second wife—had 
j.hilted fo spring a terrible trap upon you 
to-morrow rnorcing in the midst of a 
sacred ceremony,”Jtalphexplained j “but, 
diseoveiing, by the merest chance, how 
you, as well as 1, were being unde the 
victim of her mali e, 1 hastened hithir 
this evening to save you what misery and 
hiimiliatiou 1 migUi ; though”—with a 
despairing glance at Buth’s drooping 
loriu I know that the blow can be none 
the l.‘ s ’luiter on that ace. .unt. 

o Do not look at me,phase," he resumed 
as she moved slightly, while he put up 
OIK thill nervously to cover h'S 

f .ce. “■ ’ I'.m but a wicct : I know that I 
am only a blot on the iac>>i ■ t the earth ; 
1 am a burden to myself-, and astumbling- 
blbeU in the way of-—of others; but if you 
will bear with me for a little while, I will 
tell you my story—the story of my long 
abseuce aud supposed death, and then 
you shall judge me as you will.” 


" You are weak and ill, .Mr. Plympton,” 
Basil here interposed, his humanity 
getting the belter of . his suffering as be 
saw how frail and shaken the man was. 
" Let me get you a glass of wine before, 
you continue your story.” 

He sprang to his feet, passed out info 
the dining-room, where ho poured out a 
g ass of i-hcrry, which he brought to the 
invalid; for he could be «-).llod nothing 
else, since he seemed hardly able to sit 
up. 

He accepted it gratefully, and drank it 
ott'eageily. 

“ Now shall I loll you ?” he inquired, 
after a. raonient, in a sli-ihUy stiMUiier 
voice. “Can you bear to hear what a 
have to say, Butb ?” 

“ Yes,” she gasped, but without raising 
her eyes, while she wtih diifieully re- 
pres.sed a shudder as he spoke her name. 

ClIArTKIi XIIT^ 

RALPH PI.TMtrTO.M’K KTOttV. 

“ You have believed me to b; dead f.-t 
more than two years,” ho le.-mmcd ; “ an i 
doubtless you are wondering why, sim-e I 
did not die, 1 have not informed you of 
the fact long butore ibis. It is simply 
because I was dead in life, if you can c.mi- 
prohond such a p.aradox ; for, until wirhin 
the last three iiionth.s, 1 «jis as lu con- 
Foioiis as j oil that such an individual as 
Kalph I’lympton still ('xisted. 1 have not 
been in my tight unnd—I have heeu 
mildly insane, and an inma'o of a lunatic 
asylum. Let me go back to the time « ben 
I was t.aken ill in Rome,” ho wont on, 
moistening his dry lips and bowing hi.s 
scarred face lower. “ As soon as my 
physician discovered the nature of tuy 
disease, he ordered me to he taken at oi ec 
to tlie pl.-igiio hospital, where 1 grew 
rapidly wot so, and, ss w.is suppo. ed, liied 
on the same d«y with s.iver,'’,! oilur 
patiimts, when my body was reii...ved to 
the undertaker’s dep irl luoiit. It is the 
greatest wonder—a m* re ehanco—th.it I 
was not buried alive; for it was only 
as I was being placed in toy cofHu that 
01)0 of the attendants ihoiig t ho dis- 
covi red signs of life about me. 1 was 
immid'ately returned to tt-e hospital, 



wheA everything was done to restore ttie, 
and I was saved. A sorry salvation it 
Was, too,” he bitterly interposed, and then 
fell to conghing vwlently again. 

“ Yes, it would have been far better if 
I had died,” he contiaued, when he re¬ 
covered his breath; “if I conld have 
ended my miserable existence then and 
there; but, for some reason, it was not to 
bo. My physician, as soon as he found 
that there was really a chance for me;— 
which was not for a day or two after¬ 
wards, since the spark of vitality within 
roe was a very feeble one—tried to com- 
rannicate with Inez Gordon, who had 
arranged to have a telegram sent her 
twice every day daring my illness, to 
report upon my condition; but he learned, 
to his di-smay, that she bad left Home, and 
as she did not leave any address at. her 
hotel, he had no means of communicating 
with her, to inform her that the report 
of my d‘'ath“liad been erroneous, and that 
I was likely to recover. 

“ It was a long time before he.alth was 
restored to me, wliile. mentally, 1 was a 
wreck. My iiiiodhad heooine so impaired 
that 1 lost all trace of luy identity; in 
fact, was almost an idiot. Consequently, 
when I became well enough, physically, 
to be discharged from t'fle hoqiital, having 
no friends who knew of my condition and 
could come to my rescue, and being also 
destitute of money, the on'y thing that 
conld bo done for mu wai t,o send me to 
a homo for tho unfortunate. I remained 
there, life a perfect blank to me, until 
about three months*ago, when a sudden 
change for Ihe better occurred in my 
condiiioii, although, as my mental facul¬ 
ties retained, my physical health began 
to fail. As soon as 1 realized how J was 
situated, I wrote to my father, telling 
him what my condition had been for 
two years, and asked him to send me 
funds to enable me to come home. My 
letter was delayed, as was also the reply 
to it, ■fthich, to my astonishment, was 
penned by Inez Gordon, who wrote me 
that after my supposed death my father 
went abroad, hoping to ascertain further 
particulars regarding my fate. But he 
got no farther than Paris, when she, Inez, 
convinced him that it would be us-less to 


go oh she knew all that waste 

be known of my ilhtOss and death. ' I 
cannot conceive how she managed to 
entrap him, but it seems that she suc¬ 
ceeded in her scheme to become Mrs. 
Anthony Plympton, for they ■» ere married 
only a few months after their meeting. 
All this she wrote to me, and then shocked 
me beyond m.'asure by telling methatiny 
father was d-ad, and had left her miatrc.ss 
of his whole property. She expressed 
great symp.tthy forme in my forlorn cen- 
dii ion, and, enclosiog a letter of credit for 
a liberal amount, b 'gged.me to has'eu 
home at once. 1 was somewhat pu/.zled, 
since she had written from Hazelwood 
Heights, to find Ih it tho letter had been 
posted in London.” 

■ The fact was that Mrs. Plympton hid 
enclosed and direcicd an iiddre.ss.-d letter 
to Seftor Alfeo tJastillo, Limdon, E igluiid. 
She had not dared t.i semi the epi..ile 
direct to Kalph from the i)(..st olliee in 
Albany, lest the truth that ho was still 
living shmild become known, and thin 
the fiemiiffl scheme she h id in view should 
bo di.scoveri'd and fnntr ited. 

“I started iivmedia'iey,” Itilpli re. 
burned, “and arrived in AUsimj ji’ l r lay 
afternoon. My f.ilher’s widow lu I in.i 
at the station, and I entered iiiy rild hone 
again juit as the .sun wenl, down.” 

“On, Were you in the carriage wii.h 
herp” exclaimed Kntli, with a biivr, .ii.d 
speaking for the first time sin ;c he he,;a i 
his recital. 

“Yes; but why do you askP” if lip , 
inquired, bending a suiqvised look iq>o.i 
her. 

“Oh, I knew tint dreadful woui-iu 
had some lioriihle plot in mind, by 1 i • 
way she mucked us as we passed,” nioaa d 
Ruth, w'ith a shiver, but utilieodiug ii s 
question. 

■ “ Ha 1 then you were in tlie cari iag'' 
that passed just ns we turneil in at lli ■ 
lodge gates,” said Ralph, flush.ng. “ I 
wondered what she was laughing at, tuit. 
was too wretched to pay very inuc i 
atteation to her. Of cour.se, my fi.>t. 
inquiry bad been for you, and she hlid 
told me that you were living not far from 
Hazelwood Heights, and that ever since 
your return you had been supporting 
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yourself and Hope by doing millinery, 
and 1 was rai.-^erable in knowing how you 
had been wronged j bnt she did not toll 
mo what your plana for the future were. 
She is a thoroughly bad woman j I can 
scarcely conceive of any human being 
cherishing such hatred and malice as she 
has seemed to nurse, and I was appalled 
when I came to understand that her only 
object in sending for me to return, in 
siici haste, was to wrea’c a contemptible 
revenge upon you ; that her plan was to 
de’.ain me at Hazelwo d Heights until 
to-morrow morning, and then come hero 
with me just in time to interrupt a 
marriage ceremony.” 

“ Did she dare contemplate such a das¬ 
tardly aet as that f” Mr. Meredith here- 
exclaimed, in hot indignation. 

“.She would dare do anylhiag to serve 
her own purposes,” said l-tiilpli, bitterly, 
‘‘and 1 might have known tiiat she was 
not to be tru.-.led; but she fooled me 
very cleverly. .She pretended to be very 
friendly towards me, and {>rouii4sd to do 
all in her power to aid me; she even 
nianifested a surprising elieerfulness in 
reliu((uishing to me all that rightly 
belonged to me of my father’s estate. I 
felly inlended to come liere this morning, 
to arrange a s;:itable provision for you 
and my child,” ho continued, with a 
pathetic break in his voice as ho referred 
to Hope, ” but I wa.s taken ill during 
the night, and was unable to rise until 
late in the day. 'I'hen, when I suggested 
ODining to you, she a-iserted that I was 
not able—that a few hours could make 
no d fTeronce; m.'autiuieslie would do her 
best to brace me up, and would herself 
drive me hither to-morrow morning. I 
really was too ill to make any exertion, 
and so yie'ded to her, little dreaming 
why she was so anxious to put me off. 

“ Towards evening I felt rather more 
couifortalile, .and er.-pt out upon the 
verandah for a breath of fresh air. While 
sitting there I oveilieard two of the ser¬ 
vants discus iing fan.ily affairs, and learned 
that no one in the house know who 1 was. 
I was supposed to be a relative of Mrs. 
I’lyuiptou’s, who had come for a short 
visit, in the’ hope that country air 
Wv,ulJ bci.cnt me. It i-eoms that Annette, 


the maid, knows rat.bov more of her mis- 
tress’s business than would, perhaps, be 
agreeable to her, for she revealed’the 
fact that she had imposed a false hidi 
up.)n my father's solicitors ; but the fraud 
having been discovered, the infant had- 
been turned over to the son’s wife, who 
had been willing to take him under her 
protection, even though she had been 
cheated out of her own rights. I .also 
learned that a marriage between a Mr. 
Mercdi'b and Mrs. Palph Plympton was 
to take place to-morrow morniug at cloven 
o’clock. 

“ Then it burst upon me why I had been 
so cordially urged to come home; •why 
Inez had been so persistent to keep me 
from coming here to-day ; it even oc¬ 
curred to me that, my sudden illness iiad 
been of her making, in order to enable 
her to carry out her plot the more effec¬ 
tually. 

“As soon as the servants had finished 
their gossip, I called Annette to me, told 
her who I was, and compelled her to re- 
ve.T.1 to me all she knew regarding the 
affa'rs of my family She was thoroughly 
frightened, and coiitesso.l that she bad 
been in the habit of listening when her 
mistress had visitors, and so le,arned 
in.any of lier secrets. Later, 1 confronted 
my father's crafty widow, cliarged ber 
with her treachery, and she, seeing it 
would be useless to deny it, unblushiugly 
acknowlo-iged everything. She declared 
th it si e meant to crush you both, and 
that, upon receiving my letter, she had 
resolved to keep my existencr a secret, 
let you go on and perfect your plans, and 
at the very mome’’’. of their celebra¬ 
tion bring me face to face with you, and 
so humiliate you, and at one fell blow 
destroy your eveiy hope. 

" You can never know what my feel¬ 
ings were on making this disc ivery,” 
Balpb remarked, .after pausing to wipe 
the perspiration from his brow. “ I am 
not a good man—I know that—I have 
ac:cd the part of a coward and a villain; 
but I was shocked, through and through, 
by the utter depravity of that heart¬ 
less .woman ; and, although she has made 
hor boasts that she ‘never feared a 
human being,’ 1 think, for once, she did 
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fear and shrink before the righteotis 
wrath of the man wliom she had wronged 
beyond all endurance. When I left, 1 
commanded her to leave the house before 
my return; then I ordered her coach¬ 
man to harness his swiftest IfSrse and 
drive me hither. I did not intend to 
appear before you with such frightful 
suddenness, however. I alighted at tlie 
fi'pte just as Buth entered the house; 
1 tried to speak your name, llereditb, 
to prepare you, but my voioo failed, and 
so 1 could only follow you inside," 

;iv. 

" eueAT nsAVBU ! i neveb can bbab it!” 

“ That is my story, Ruth,” Ralph con¬ 
tinued, after resting a few moments, .and, 
ns he spoke, ho turne<l upon her a 
pitiable look of despair: “ th:8 is the ex¬ 
planation of my long absence and silence. 
As I said before, it would have been far 
better if I had died, for I would gladly 
have saved you this crowning sorrow of 
.all that I have caxised you. I have no 
excuses to offer for the past—there can be 
no excuse for all the wrongs that I have 
done you. I have been morally weak and 
vacillating from my youth upwards: 1 
Ii.ave :ilway.s insisted upon, always had, my 
own way; and that of itself has iii.ado 
me sclUsh and irresponsible. When I 
married you, 1 believed I shouldbef.aithfut 
to you as long as I lived. I should have 
been faitliful if that demon in woman’s 
form had let me alone—if she had not 
sworn never to rest until she had accom¬ 
plished my ruin. Even that does not ex¬ 
onerate me, I know. I should have had 
manliness and strong*!; enough to resist 
her. Ob, I wish I had died, Ruth! It 
seems terribly cruel that I should have 
returned just at this period, to crush you 
a second time. I do not ask you to for¬ 
give me^ I know that I have sinned 
beyond all hope of pardon; but, Ituth,” 
be suddenly burst forth in an ag. uized 
tone, "speak to me! Toll mo that I 
have at loiist done right in coming to yon 
now. Tell mo, tell me i’.’ 

Ho turned his face to her—that face so 
icarred, so disfigured, that she would 
lever have recognized it as belonging to i 


the proud and handsome Knlph Plyinptoi 
whom she had married three years pre 
vious, but for its outlines, the shape o 
his head, and the way he wore his hair. 

He seemed to have forgotten, for tin 
moment, how unsightly he wa.s, and hi: 
eyes were bent upon her with a yearnin; 
look that was very pitiable, while he threv 
out his hand towards her with an :ippeal 
ing gesture that was more expressivi 
; than words. 

Ruth lifted a quick glance to him, but 
<as ((uickly avcrtr.i it, .as she repliod : 

" Yes, jou did right to conic to-niglit; 
I could not h:i,ve borne it—I believe it 
would b:vve killed me—to-morrow.’' 

The last word was iiardly :mdiblc, :ind 
I}:i.sii Meredith could scivrcely repre.ss :i 
gr():an in view of the :iiiguhli tti.at w:i.s 
compressed into her strsined, unnatural 
tone. 

'“Thankyou,”R:ilph returned, humbly. 
“ But for the exigency of the c.ise, I feel 
that I h:rve no moral right to itiflict my 
resenco upon you :i,t all. I would gladly 
ido myself from every one who has ever 
knovva tuc uutil luy wretched life wears 
it.self out. I will go now,” ho .sai 1, strug¬ 
gling feebly to his feet. “ lint, Rntli, 
could you, will you—may I see my littio 
child, my iit'lo Hope, ju.st oi'c.; v” 

His taltcring, tremulous request was 
extremely iiathetic, and ns he sjioke of 
his little one there w:is in his tones :i 
ye:irning tenderness, an inti-nsity of 
emotion, that brought involuntary tea:'s 
of symiaitliy to the eyes of Basil Mere¬ 
dith, in spite of Ins own hitter sutVeriiig. 

” Ye.s,” liuth lespondod, in a liatlieti'; 
voice, ” you can see her if you like; but 
she is asleep now; wouhl you care to go 
up "- 

"Yes, oil, yes, let me, iilease. I could 
notbp:ir to .see her if the were :iw:ike,” 
Rfilph hastily replied, as be sensitively 
covered with one hand the cheek that 
was de'ply scarred. ‘‘I could not h(>:ir 
to have her know that I am her hither, 
and see her shrink fro:u mo with loatl*. 
ing." 

" Come,then; I will show you the way,’* 
Ruth gently returned, :i.s she also rose. 

She w.as very oiliu noyv—:^trange1y 
3 alm, both men thought, although she- 
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looked more like some beautiful spirit 
than a creatuio of fli'sli and blood. 

She lod the Vi'ay from the parlour, out 
through the lobby, up the stairs and past 
Ihe room whore, thr..ui;li tlio v/ido-open 
door, coidd be seen l,hn dainty hridil out 
lit, for whieh there would inuv bo no use 
to the chamber whore, in hor pretty crib, 
the sweet child lay asleep. 

The ni^ht was w.iriu, and Hope Imd 
thrown aside tlm heil eoveriiijr, thus n‘- 
veiiliQ'f 010 ])ert'e<!tly-shapod foot and 
h'tf as far as the knee—only the pritly 
pink toes of the otlier h -ino' visible be¬ 
neath her nieht-rohe. 

Ono arm lay Mliyhtly curved above her 
head, the ot her rested on her breast, the 
dimpled hand holdinoa crimson rose that 
she had be^eed llulh to give Imr on going 
to bed. 

Her golden hair lay in tumbled ma s(m 
on the pillow, while a few short 1.m-‘;s 
cliisti red about her flushed f ee, which 
would have made an ideal suhj'et, in^ts 
perfect reposi' and beauty, for an artist’s 
brush, as would also the graceful abandon 
of her attitude. 

Ituth turned up thgas, which she 
always left, burning low, as Hope <lid not 
like the dark; and I’aiph I’lyiapton 
feasted his hungry ejo upon l>is cliild, j 
for whom, since l omiii;; to liimself, lie had 
yearned night and d.iv, i. ith an msat aide 
longing. 

For ten rninutes or' more he did not 
move or make a sound, though hot tears 
rained from liis eyes and dropped un¬ 
heeded upon t he little bed. 

Kuth stood sileut'y by, apparently an 
unmoved witness in her nnna'uraf calm¬ 
ness : bnt she never forgot the scene—tlio 
beautiful sle. ping child, so nnconseious 
of her Burronu lings; tho weeping man; 
the hcartbrok -n woman 5 reunneiatiou 
expres ed in tho attitude of the one- 
utter dospiir written upon the face of tho 
other. 

At last Kalph Plympton turned away 
add walked feebly from the room. He 
was panting and almost exhausted from 
repre.^sed emotion, on reaching the foot 
of h ' stairs, where he was obliged to 
suppoi t blmsolf by tho banisters, during 
a violent attack of coiighi ^g. 


Iluth passed him, and going into the 
dining-room, brought him another {jia s 
of wine, for which lic thanked her, and 
then cigerjy drank it. 

I sl^all have s inc business ariau rc- 
meuts to discuss with you,” ho vemar..■ i, 
as he buttoned his ovcrcoit cl se about 
j l)is throat, before going out into the night 
1 air. “ I do not mean to inflict my pre- 
i .sene.! upon you uuuece.ssaiiiy, and if you 
I jn efer that 1 slioul i settle such mat.! era 
i through jour lawyer, I will do a.s you 
j wish ; although 1 would ralhor not make 
myself conspicuous, if I can avoid doing 
so.” 

“ Very well,” Hath quietly replied,“I 
will confer with you poisonally, when¬ 
ever yon wish.” 

"Thank you; .and—good night,” he 
said; and, with one last look into tliaO 
white, hcauliful face, he went on , mil 
piesentlj' she hoard a cari iagodriv- d • . u 
the street. 

ituth stood where ho left lo -. io.il. iu" 
like one paralyzed, her alti! u-t iijo c- 
of utter hoj>eieeoiiesso w im y uuld.e 
tiie bright, piquaut, happy ilttb* woiopu 
that she had been au hour j rev urns, when 
she h.ad p’ayfudy,twitted i’.asil wii.h lil.s. 
fondnessfor cigar.?. lie h id r. maiinol in 
tlio parlour dining he> absence up.s 
and he could now i/ aer from wliere he 
sat, aud it, seemed to him that, h ■ h:, l 
never known what tuffooing wa-* iiulil 
that momoiit.. 

Hill love for Rutli had b ;on the sti ouge t 
passion, tiie lioiiest seutimeut—Ui xt to 
hisreverenco for Uod—that he had cvi.r 
known, and now th.atho had losthor for 
ever, las brimmwg cup of happinesi h i 1 
been dashed from his lips ere it had 
touched them, so to speak. And Ruth ! 
how could he boar to tuink of her in the 
future as bound to that unsightly ohject 
that had appeared before them so unex- 
peoted.y that night ? ,, 

She was already a wife, and lienoe'’orth 
the seal of tho law must stand au uu- 
surmountable barrierb -tween them. Ho 
must go back to his beautiful but de-.o- 
late home, and live out his life, a lonely, 
di.sappoinled, and despairing m:m. 

II .• arose and went out to her, observin ■' 
in spite of his pain what a lovely picture 
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■i!.- iimde slfinlinj; in luir pi-i'Uy -wbitu 
• amon'„'tile piaui'-, with thu luollow 
iio'i t from lli<! hall sh'a li' fallih^ oveV 
lii'i—yoa, iiii-xpri’ssilily lovoly, iiotwith- 
.-tiui lin" hiT HUlTi ring-, Imt lost to him — 
:. .1 ' los! ! 

sli iiinidl at tlio sound of his slop; 

. ho hl'toil her cyoi fo his fain', and s.na ■- 
I'-hiLC sho saw thorn niado lior cry out, 
,■>' 111 I'iy : 

iiasil ! Ihisil !” 

Sho hud ropoated his name while they 

ore standiint outside in the poro.li earlier 
u! the eveoiii!^; hut, oh, how ditlereiitiy 
it hud sounded then ! 

'I’lieii h'ipe, joy, love had vihial.ed in 
e. ery tone ; n-ov her voice was lii-e tint 
of one who e hope had lied. 

“ Ruth,” he cried, U rii seiy. as ho oame 
to inr side, hut .vittioiit i, noli ill'; hi r. for 
ho was ti rrih’y e moioiis of tlio I’i'oit 
oil'f th it I'o'W ya'i'iie l h,o«oon ilii'lii, ” 1. 
want you to .,o t,, test —i want you to oo 
to t od ,l'l l tiy 1.0 rllo,-],. I .sin eoil'i; to 
ro'u tin loi'i t -r i, w'liiio hu.,^- r. 'i'iiou I 

,! 1 >■. ( o re o, to ■ ill I' ! , Iui'l I w !! o uiio 
' . ■ It -I '-uu o,” I, tow iiiiun. nt.1 ill llio 

i'. il o,o uii.i , for ,1 I'ow inoiuoiils.’' 
Ku, n,,M Ui d o:; ta*e with Inu* do-'j,air- 
in.; oy. !. 'I ii.'ii oin ■ 111.), i; I ii.i', I'oi'i io IS 
eiy iH'.d,e iMuu lor." Hisil! Ra: il!” nioi, 
lott.iiiin' I'oMvai'd, .die fell, a lifelo.-.i 
we'ioht, into li.ii ill iii.s. 

\ on ,it .-oh hur.t from his own lips in 
ho. o-athir.'d her passionately to liis 
hroa.il. 

" fireat Heaven ! I never e, in bear it!” 
he said. 

'I'hi'ii. lifti'lit her slieht foi iu, he horn 
hi r upsl.i'iu and laid ieu- upon her hed. 

” 11 i., het t or. o, perhaiis,” he iiuitlered, 

a. s lie wet.f I e'ow :);;aiti to summon Mr.s. 
liiirstow, who wai hu-y in the kite.hcn 
with some lust diilie.i. 

•‘Mrs. Plyuiptou has been taken sud¬ 
denly ill,” he tohl her. " Will jou f>o up 
to her ruiom and la'e for her?” 

“ Wlnit IS it i'" the woman questioned, 
as she ijazud wouderingly into his white, 
tet face. 

•‘Mia,. Barstow,there will he no weddiriof 
to-morrow, ’ he informed her, think'in*r it 

b. st thac the truth bo known at oii'-.-. 


“ Mr. Ka'pb .Plyinptou did not die. as was 
reported, lie lia-s returned-- heha.s heeu 
here lo-uif;Jit.” 

‘‘Oh, heavi 113!” cried the woiiinn, 
aoha-st. 

“While you .are atb ii'llnaf to Mrs. 
I’lyiiiptoii,” n.isil eontiiiuod, “I will re¬ 
move all deeora'ions and juit everylhinf^ 
hack in its aee,u.sroiiied pla.-". .Xs soon as 
she is bettor, just e. me to the heail of tlio 
st.airs and tell me ; thou I will eo.” 

lie turned ahruptly away, ami at oiie.o 
hnwiiii th" v.iuk of reinoviii;,f every evi¬ 
dence of whai was to have oeeiirred mi the 
morrow, so that Jiulh n.'ed not he mocked 
111 her (jriet in tlie moininw by the sij.!:ht 
(if wlmt had heeu such a SoUiceof deii;;lit 
to her that day. 

li.'fure he lunl tlui.slied, Mrs. tfa^t l)W 
whis|ie.ed from ahov" that Ruth had 
revivi d, and she had w,.t her inti) hed. I 

IJisil ine.-.-ly luKhli;.! |.i show 1 hal he 
! heard, then liui ihed lii.s woi k, and, v li.'ii 
! the l.i.-t plant n,'id h.'iui e uivey.'it oul-ide 
I into llie p.. n il,Illy . hiitihe d.i. r , iiid 
fell, a . it Ue h'l.i I'io 0.1 I.he door * f a lomh 
up'll 111 1 h , 1 e i, .V. ,1. 

pio 1 ...I d.i etiyto l'. .1 ... 

the ii iia, wh' iu hi; iiil'nime.l lliat Mis. 
I’i.l IMpi .,11 hal It, .‘11 taken .suilih-lily ill, 
and i I'le W'-ul I hi. no weddiiici eoiise. 
queully le iv|.:i..,l uou to tako away 
every Liiiij,^ ti,.il. h-d uiyed to him at IIS 
e.rlyuii U.iiir in po.; ihlo in the iiioru- 
iriu. 

'J'lien lie nqi-iired to hi'; liolel, wh, re he 
)>.i,;.a'd the r..'inaii''ler of the iii._;ht in 
!,?.-saeony, and w hell luoiniii;; dawned 
ho hi.'ikod as if tw'oalyyeais had nas.icd 
ovor him. 

lie . tarto.l hai k in astoiii.-hmeiifc whnn 
he j,diiiie'nl in Ihe (;la a ii’id “aw hi.s 
Rurii on, iiapeai'd f.ioe. li.ii.Uy ii'ookjui/.inyr 
him ii'if. 

Later he I'-freihod Imiiself with a hath, 
and clean linen, and thou wont'to hid the 
woman he loved a linal farewell. 

He found her wiiiiino for him, and looRV,^ 
ini' p.ithelio.illy pale an I hollow.eyed, but 
with a patient expression on her fact that 
woll-uii'ti unmanned him. 

“ Dear,” he s.nid, aa he hid her into tha 
liM le parlour and shut tlio door, while he 
' eather.'d b.jth lier hands in. Ids, “ 1 have 
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to catch, the next express, so I have only 
a few moments to spare. You know that 
1 must go —that a relentless fate drives 
me from you, or I never could go* 
But"- 

He was forced to panae a moment to 
crush hack the bitter pain that almost 
seemed to rend his heart asunder. 

“ But if you ever need me, Ruth,” he 
went on, brokenly, “you kn^w the ad¬ 
dress. Never—never hesitate an instant 
if you want mo for anything. Now, good¬ 
bye, dear. 1 must go; 1 am not strong 
enough to stay another moment.” 

He raised her icy bands and crushed 
them against his burning lips. She was 
another man’s wife, and, even in his pas- 
sionate^earning for one la.st caress from 
her/he would not oveistep in the least 
degree what ho reg.arded as the bounds 
of lionour. 

“ (iod bless and keep you always,’’ he 
wiiispored, as he gently released his ulasp. 

Then he was gone, an<l Ruth was 
alone. 

She continhed to sit where he left her, 
a bewildered expression on her fair face, 
holding her clasped hands, which wore 
still throbbing fpom the pressure of Hasil’s 
lips, pressed clOoO against her breast. 

Mrs. Barstow found her thus, when, a 
little later, she came with a steaming cup 
of tea, which she insisted upon her drink¬ 
ing, “ every drop.” 

Then she tried to coax her to eat 
“ just a morsel,” but Ruth put the dainty 
lunch away from her with a gesture of 
aversion. 

“Oh, I cannot eat; there is some¬ 
thing that chokes me here,” she said, 
pulling nervously at the neck of her 
dress. “1 must have air—air!” and she 
slipped helplessly to the floor. 

That was the last sh > know, for more 
than a week, and both Mrs. Barstow and 
Mary had their hands full in caring for 
the precious patient during those anxious 
days and nights of watching. 

Raloh Blympton came the day after 
she was stricken, when he was told that 
it was doubtful if she would ever rally. 

He saw the physician, told him confi¬ 
dentially something of what had ovciu red 
to cause her Illness, and begged that a 


trained nurse might be obtained to care 
fpr her. 

But Mrs. Barstow declared that she 
would have no tiained nurse about. She 
knciy that she could give Ruth as good 
care as any one, and the observant doctor 
thought so too. 

A girl was provided to look after 
the baby Browning, however, while Will 
proved bis gratitude for the kindno-s 
which he had received from his kind 
friend by devoting himself most faithfully 
to Hope. 

It was almost the lat of October before 
Ruth was able to get about the house 
and begin to think about the duties of 
life once more, and as soon as she felt 
oi[ual to the task, she responded to a 
letter that had come from Mr. Meredith 
during her illness, and in which ho pro¬ 
posed to relieve her of the care of Will and 
his little brother, promising to see that 
they were both well educated and well 
started in life. 

But she begged that she might keep 
them, although that need not interfere 
with his plans for their future. She 
wrote that she needed and must have 
plenty to occupy her time and atli'iition, 
and, as she loved ttie children, she did 
not wish to part with them. 

And so llope Cottage still continued 
to be tho home of the two orphans who 
had been so strangely thrown upon her 
care. 

CHAPTER XV. 

“ THE MOTHER OF MV CHILD MUST BB 
I’ROPBBIiX ENDOWED.” 

Ralph Plympton, meantime, had made 
a recluse of himself in his own house, 
except that every day he drove in a close 
carriage to inquire for Ruth; at Luist, 
when he was able to do so, for there were 
days when ho. was himself confined tp his 
own bed. 

Upon such occasions he would ssnd a 
servant to ascertain how she was, for he 
was consumed with anxiety and suspense 
while she lay so low. 

Inez Plympton had been forced to leave 
Hazelwood Heights in aburry. For once 
Ralph had proved himself the atrongei 
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of the two, and was obdurate in his 
di'oree, and her palatial home knew her 
no more. 

One day, after she began to be' about 
the house, Kiith received a note from 
Ralph, solioiiiug an interview with her if 
she felt equal to Iho i ffort. Ho reraarked 
that he would not trespass longer than 
was necessary upon her time and strength, 
but there were some matters which he was 
anxious to arrange, and could not do so 
without first discussing them with her. 

She wrote that she would receive him 
whenever he saw fit to call upon her. 
She shrank from the meeting, but, since 
it must come, she was anxious to have it 
over as soon as posfiblo. 

So, one evening early in Novemlier, 
he availed himself of lier perimssion, 
choosing to go after dark, beCfiu.se he 
eagerly hoped for ano'her opportuuiiy to 
see Hope after she was asleep. 

lie greeted Euth with an air of gentle 
ri'verene.c, ming'ed with a humility wliich 
any one who had known him previous to 
his illness would not have believed it 
po.ssible for him to experieuce. 

His face was still a most repulsive sight, 
and always would ; audyetEu'h toit, 
she ohservetl him more critieally tlian 
she had been able to do during his foriner 
visit, that, at heart, ho was a better .1 au 
tUau ho had ever been in the old days, 
when the world was like oue long gila 
day to him. 

They met almost as strangers, for, to 
Ruth, he hail been so long diad, and her 
all'ection tor him.so oiitniged by his treat¬ 
ment of her, she could hfirdly r. :i.!;ze t hat, 
according to the letter of the law, she 
was still his n il'e. 

She saw that he was more frail, although 
he vviis far more composed than when she 
had seen liiin before; for ho had lost 
flesh aud bis voice was weaker. 

" ^uth,” he ri.'inarkcd, after greeting 
her and entering upon the business 'that 
had hri ught him there, “ I have come to 
talk with you regarding your future and 
Hope’s. All that I have will, sooner or 
later, belong to yon and her; and, as I am 
about to go abroad again—because f must 
live in a more equable climate, and wish 
to go where I am not known—1 want my j 


affairs put in order before I leiive, as it is 
very doui tfiil about my ever returning to 
the United States again.. I wi-h you ti> 
understand exactly how matteis stand, 
and to begin with, I have settled upon 
you an annuity which will render you 
independent during your life ”- 

“No, no! you must not do that!’’ 
interposed Euth, flushing hotly and 
shrinking sensitively at the thought. '• I 
am able to provide tor my own necessities ; 
but, of course, if you see fit to make pro¬ 
vision for Hope’s future, 1 have no ob¬ 
jections to offer.’’ 

“ All the same, the nioth' r of my child 
must be properly endowed, and as that 
matter is alreidv settle 1, 't, eaiinot, tie 
changed,” llalph giavely returned. 
“ Hazelwood lliightsaiid a l e.se tluiL I 
2 )ossebs, exc pt au income sulli dent for 
iny needs, I have traii'l'ei ro f to Hope, to 
be held iu trust tor her until she is 
tweiit)-one years of age, or until she 
iiiarrie.s. You are to be her sole guardian, 
and, during her minority, are to have 
i unlimited eoiitrol of the iiieume derived 
from thej'sliite. And—and I shou!il like 
it, Eutb.u yon could tiring your mind to 
live at Hizelwood, at least for a iiortioii 
of every year, so that Hojie may learn to 
love it aud regard it as her home iu the 
years to come." 

“ Hut it does not seem right for u.s t> 
go there and aiip'oiiriat-e everything, 
wiiile you become an alien from your 
home,” Euth observeil, with a t roll id d 
look; for she shrank fruni de nivm,;’ hi 11 
of his inheri’ane.e, aud its many comforts, 
which she felt he so much needed in his 
jiresent feeble state. 

He started at her words aud lo iked up 
eagerly, the light of a new hope gleaming 
for an instant in his eyes. 

“Ob, Euth, could you -could you make 
up your mind to go to Ji ize.'wood to live 
vtiUi me'i Oould you so fur forgivi' me as 
t ■ consent that wc should all live together 
under one roof there?” Ealph enclaitned, 
his eh. St heaving with a great soli, Which 
ho in vain stiugglod to repres.s. “ I know 
J do not deserve it—I have sinned beyond 
alH'orgivene^s ; and yet, with your pardon 
as iny benediction, I believo 1 could die 
content.” 
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ftfter wave o£ hot colour swept 
over Bath’s delicate face while be, was 
speaking, and 8he,grew almost sick and 
faint with repugnance in view of bis pro- 
posirion, although her .heart ached with 
sympathy for^him as she realized how for¬ 
lorn, how utterly friendless he was. 

She was so moved that scvetal minutes 
elapsed before she could reply. 

At loEgth she turned to him, a great 
pi'y shining in her eyes. 

“ Kalph," she said, gently, "it is best 
that we deal p'ainly with each other, once 
for all. I could not go to‘Hazelwood to 
live as your wife. The tie that once 
united us you yourself annulled—from a 
moral point of view—mere than two years 
ago; and to, morally spealing,I feeltii at 
I am no more your wife to-day than the 
veriest stranger, although, according to 
the letter of the law, I am still bound to 
yon, and I would not wilfully violate that 
liond in theslightt st degree. I believe— 
yes, I know that i can forgive in so far as 
not to cherish a sj irit of bitt. rins.s ir 
malice towards yon; for I wish toe.iihi- 
Viitrt that clii'iiy wliich ttoT < iijoined 
mon us all. Jliit wh it you nave a-ked 
I could not do. Oh, not bee.iUBe of tliaf, 
H.'ilpli, I assure, you,” she hastily intef- 
)ose<l, in a Voire of pain, as she looked 
op, raught his eye, and ho sensitively 
covrved lu.s l eaned face from her sight. 
“ i’ray do not tlrnk for a inouient,” she 
went on, truiuilou.i-ly, ” that aiii/ misfor¬ 
tune of a physical nature could influence 
me; f r if n thing litid ever occurred to 
mar the coulideiice and affection whicii 
we onio be ieved existed between us—if 
. there had never been anything to destroy 
niy faitii in the real man that 1 once 
Itolii'ved .you to he, no tuisfon iriie, how- 
< ver ierriVde, could have caused me to 
twelve fr in uiy aregianco,’’ 

lialph bowed liis head and groaned 
aloud as he realized how ho, and he 
alone, had ruined his life. TIi s gentle, 
high-uimdfil woman, whiim he had so 
wronged, now teemed like bu .‘ingtd of 
light to him—as far above him as the 
stars—and yet iu bis soul he knew that, 
in spite of the gri at gulf that sepal a'ed 
thi iii, he was nearer to her than he ha<l 
ever been before. 


When his life bad hung quivering 
between time and eternity, and that loath¬ 
some diseMe.had lost its giip upon him, 
it seemed as if his nature also had under¬ 
gone some transformation; forlati r, when 
he came to himself, sin and sinful plea¬ 
sure appeared to have lost all their former 
power over him, and ho was imbued with 
an absorbing desire to atone for the past, 
as far as was possible, and live to some 
purpose during the remainder of his life, 

" Forgive me if I h^e pained you,” said 
Buth, sorrowfully, and cut to the heart 
by his suffering. "I did not mean to 
wound or reproach you, only to prove to 
you how utterly imposs ble it is that we 
can ever resume our former lelntions to 
each other. Thus you will unilcrstand 
why I shrink from having yon leave your 
home and all its comforts because of a 
disire to expiate the past, and I should be 
very unhappy to go to Hazelwood under 
such conditions. I realize that Hope is 
your child as well as mire, and that, 
u.U 111 ally, yon cherish some affection for 
her, and fd 1 a desire to watch hi r grow tli 
aiid develi'pmont; so, if you will reinani 
at H izelsood, I will never deny you thi,- 
privilege of seeing, her whenever yon 
wiBh. But let us live hero our simple 
life, as we have done during the lust t wo 
years, though I will not refuse to ncci pt 
for Hope whatever you may choose to do 
for her; for my-elf, I should prefer to 
carry ou my business as heretofore.” 

‘‘ No, Ruth, 1 cannot consent to any 
such arrangemont,” Ralph r turned, in a 
tone of dec sion. "The mothojr of the 
heiress of Hazelwood Heights inust live 
iu a lioeoining manner. It was presuming 
in mo to ask you logo to reside thi’ie. 
with me, and I heg jour pardon ; hut it 
is my wish that Hope should be re.ared in 
the home tliat is to be hers.” 

" Very well, Balph, I will not wonii I 
you moio than I am obliged to.” Vrith 
kindly loplied. ‘‘I will waive my ow’ii 
pi efi fence n the matter, and allow you 
to ariauge oitr future as yon choo-e ” 

“ Thank you,” he gratefully responded ; 
“thf-nl shall carry out my first phin. [ 
cannot remain here to live by mysi-lt iu 
that great house; that is out of the 
question; siieli an evis'enci' 'vonld be in- 
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tolerable, I ehall go abroad again imme- 
dia e'y, and luy lawyer has instrnctions 
to honour your rriabes in every pattieular. 
Now,” he addedi rising, though hU lips 
quivered, and his, voice was husky with 
emotion,“I believo that is all. I shall 
letve for New York to-morrow, and sail 
for Europe on Saturday. I hope, Ruth, 
th it you will find it convenient to go at 
onoe to Hazelwood, and that you will 
avail yourself of every comfort; it is your 
right—your due. You will find every¬ 
thing in good order at horn ?. I have made 
some changes in the stables, aad added 
a tew conveniences to the house; but if 
there is anjthing else you would like 
done, you are free to act your own plea¬ 
sure in all things. Is—I suppose Hope is 
in led:'” he remarked, hesita'ingly, a 
tender trcinulousm ss in his tones. 

“ Yea, she ha-i been asleep f >r more than 
1 wo hours,” Ruth replied; adding, while 
tears involuntarily started to her eyes, 
“ Would you like to sec her? If so, go 
up to liT room—you know the way and 
stay as long as you like.” 

“ J'liaiik'you; it would comfort mo a 
litthi if 1 lU'g'nt,” Ralph responded, turn¬ 
ing t iw'erds the door. 

Then he stopped* and touohed, with a 
tietubiiiig baud, a photograph of Ruth 
tliat stood on the uiaMtelshelf near him. 
It was one that had be^n taken reecntly, 
and was a lieau'iful picture. 

“May I have this?” he asked, in a 
sca'oely audible voice. 

“ Yes, if you wis-h it,” she answ red, 
two glittering d'Ops rolling down h-r 
(li 'clts, in Spite of her efforts to keep 
them Rack, for she pitied him fiom me 
depths of her tender heart. 

He clutched at it eagerly and slipp d 
it, into an inner pocket, then turned once 
mo to go. 

“ (.tood-hye, Ruth,” he faltered, looking 
hack as ho reached the door. “ (dod bless 
y oof and keep you in health and—happi- 
nes-.'" 

Then he went out, quietly shutting the 
door after him, and presently she heard 
him go.ng softly upstairs. 

Utterly overcome by the harrowing 
interview and her sympathy for him, Ruth 
boW'.d !ior fac • upon the arm of ih5 sofa. 


and sobbed as she had not done once since 
those Utterly desolate days just after hiS 
desertion of her. She did not love him); 
she was not grieving becattse of |ii^ 
sbattered girlish hopes, fur she bad Idnjj 
realized that she had never really loved 
him, and that she had made a grave mis¬ 
take when she had allowed him to per¬ 
suade her into such a ha^ty marriage. 

But she did grieve for his desolate con- 
d tion, and because he had, by his own 
folly and recklessness, brought such 
j udgment upon himself and fui- e ver barred 
himself out of all domestic happ’noss. 

She folt it all the more because of his 
present patient submission to the iuovi- 
table, and the fact that he seem *d to 
recognize the justness of his fate. 

RUph, meantime, proceeded to the 
room above, and remained a long while, 
silting bv fho bedside of bis sleiqiing 
child. For half an hour, at least, he s.at 
there, and fended his hungry heart upon 
her beauty, making no sound, a though 
twoorthr, e times he storiped t) kiss tiio 
pi‘"tty dimpled hand tliat lay upon (he 
cmintei'pane, whil; h's clioit li '.aved with 
a mignty sob, which he resolutely sup- 
pn SBud, lost he should waken h -r. 

“ Oh,” he breathed ouee, as h “ bent 
over her, drinking in h t i inocenl loveli. 
ness, “ 1 have s luo my^'f out of Paradise! 
M,y Ood ! why was 1 s) weak —so utterly 
reckless of what I was sacrilijing !” 

At le.iglh he arose and stole noise, 
le sly from the roo n. 

In the hall he paused for a few inomenls 
to remove the wrapping, fioiii some p.aek- 
ag s which he had taki'ii fnmi hiii po .kcts, 
r.io.i/ii his hand; rhimi! so that it was 
wit'o '.ifliculty he completed bis work; 
the- . ;' tinning to II qie’s side, lui depo- 
Pitc.l S'v,-ril beautiful and costly toys 
i . 1 ,! til-' li'^d beside her, where licr eyes 
iM fall upon them vvh n she awoke in 
the inoniiilg. 

Once more ho stooped, .and this tiino 
kissed the flusliei cheek that w-is iieare.t 
him; then, wi h one long, last look— 
becau'ie he be'ieved it icuuld the 
lost—he crept feebly out of the room and 
down the stairs. 

He pausti for another moment before 
tha parlour d hi.i foe convulsed wicU 
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pnin ovtsf'the thought of lea,ving for ever 
till) woman whom, having lost, ha now 
Bpi)ri'<;ii»trtd and worshipped wit.h an 
idolat'oiis alTeation ; then lifting liis hat 
witii an air of rovcrence, his lips moving 
as if in a la-t benediction upon her, he 
turned and went out into the cold 
Noveuiher night—its chill dreariness iiu- 
prets.ug liiin ;is the symbol of his own 
hfe—and back to the splendour of his 
lonely home, which he was so soon to leave 
for ever. 

The next morning ho left Albany for 
N. w York, where he sec red pas-age in 
the (lullIII, whi' li was a'lvertised to sail 
tile fodowiug .Saturday. 

OllArTKlt XVI. 

AN AOVKNTITIIK ANIi A WON OK B I'll 1. 
niseoVKity. 

The evening after lialph I’lympton’s 
depai tiire, the co.aehinan from Hazelwood 
ll.oglils ealle.l at Hope (.’olt.ig.', »nd 
delivered the keys of the stilelv mansion 
to Ku'li. 

■‘Have you any order.a, ma’am?” the 
man imiuircd, tuiching liis hat respect¬ 
fully (o lo r. 

Not lo-ni.ght,” she rejiloal. after e. 
sid. ring a mono tit ; " I.iit you may lirive 
round agiiii to-morrow morning, and 
t lien, 1 1 iiinli, I shall havi* .-oino diiiad ions 
for you. <Vt any rate, I m iy wsh to ride 
over to lla/.'lwoud and look aOi.ut ilie 
place.” 

l.alcc she had a long talk with Mrs. 
Baislow.tlie result of wliich was that the 
hones! Woman w. s perinaucntly engagod 
to act as Ill'll roll a(. Hi.* cottago, which 
was to 1.0 ctiiivorled into a home for Will 
Ih'iwiiing wii'i li s hrethcr, and possibly 
for some other lioys as destitute as they 
whom Ruth might sie lit to rear and 
educate for aa lomoncable future. 

The Monday following, having engaged 
a slalT of cllicieiit si i vants, she, with Hope 
and Mary, moved to Haz.'lwood Heights 
to take up her abode there as mistress, 
■whcro.i nce she tiad serve.las a seamstress 
to the haughty Mrs. Anthony l’lympt.on. 

A week pasn'd at Hazelwood Heights, 
when something very strange happened 
to her. 


She had been somewhat lonely in lluofc 
great 1 ouec, with no one save little Hope 
and her servants, and had about made up 
her mind that she could not spend the 
winter there, unless she could have con¬ 
genial companionship. . 

lint whom shov'd she have ? 

She did not know of a single person 
whom she could secure, for she hivd uo 
friends of her own, and her cares had been 
such that she had made but v<Ty few 
acijiiaintances. 

Her home w.as cvoryUiingth.at cnidd be 
dcsirtcl; rlieliiid, imlced, fo'iiid ever^lb' 
in perfect order,as Ralph hail said; wiiil.. 
many conveni. ne. s, such as cI.s Ii k* 
lights, a tele|drime, and elcclrie lulls 
eonneeting every poitioii of the lioii.-e 
and stables, had been thoughtfully put, 
ill for her comfort. 

The old earriage.s had all been dispose, t 
of, and elegant, muderii eipiiitages sub¬ 
stituted. 

The black pair, which were e.\ctp- 
tioniilly true lior.-ie.s, had heeii ret'iiiKd , 
but all others had been sold, :ind a gentle, 
yet apii ited, her.s.*, for Roth’s csp.'. iai 
iis-e, liad been ])urchased, whi'e ihi i .' >va ; 
iilso a charming pony that had b.'cri pru- 
vid(.*d cxprcsnly for little Ibip *. 

Mveryi hiog that fo’ixicst afl'. ctioii and 
thoughtfulness could .sogo.'st, had bi eii 
done to make the plaee liomeiike aii.i 
atirnelive, and yet lliith was not, hii|.;iy 
ill it; for, aside* from her own lotiebn. 

■she was continuaHy thinking of tlie 
Inoki'n-liearteii alien and wan lerer, i'.*.*!- 
iiig 1 hat .she was usurping I lie e.nnforls 
hi* ui'eded : even tlioiigli Mr. Sil.sby had 
.assured her th.at the income lie. liad re¬ 
served for hhiiself '.vas ample for all bi- 
wants. 

It was a dreary, stormy evening, an.l 
she w.as silting alone in the great library, 
lliiiiking of these tilings. 

S.>in.*bow, she could not ma' e ni) hei 
mind to retire, although every on-. . I.ie 
hud long since gone to bed, and the'rain 
and sleet, be iting against the win 'ow.-, 
made her shiver with a str.ange div.ol and 
a deeper sense of loneliness than she had 
yet experienced. 

Her only couip.anion in the lower por¬ 
tion of the house was the dog Rex, n ho 
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was I'ls'etp in tho dining-room iicross the 
hall. 

She had also been reading aaain that 
.strange hi.story wjiich her mother had 
lilteii out, rogaiding her eonnection 
uilh the Kothvvieks oi D rbysliire, and 
wondiiiiiif what would eventually be- 
e oui' of tlie great is!ate that Sir Neil 
KoUiivudi. had lefi, with no heir to claim 
j I. 

'I'he peouiiar key, with its rude orna- 
nieiita’ion of the thistle and olive le.aves, 
l.iv on the tJihle heride her, and tlie Koth- 
v. ;id( t'ano, whieh for the liundiielth time 
slie had examined with a kind of ui rbid 
e'lrmsify, stood by her, the lioi se’.s head 
h loKed upon tho srm I'f licr ehair. 

I'lie eh.eli on the niantel-shelf hid just 
. tiui.-k tile half-hour after eleven ; the fire 
in tlie grat.! had aim st burned out; and 
ihe had just made up her mind-that it 
Mas lime .she a'sa w.is in hi'd, when a 
. '' .i,i . 1 , vry s ight—ound, in the par- 
■ II- a-ij or, 111 '.; tile library eaiisod her to 
I ; roi a -iiiil to ere. p over her. 
be li't. ;i' d a momeni, liol'ding her 
otb but ils th.i sound was not re- 
.1 ..iiesiiiiie.l at tier tears, and, rising 
' u luu- ehair. j.ifiised a moment |o 
ghleii out h.:-!’ writing materials, tliat 
• y'liiag miglit be left in order. 

'I'i.i i done, .slie turni .i and found hi 
... ,t ,iifroiit<-d by a burly, villainous- 
I-oig |,er-ou, wiiose face, as he caught 
s. ..t hiT-i, instantly rel-ixed into a 
bolt . II. grin of liiiiuiph. 

" Alia, my little lady !” he .siiil, with a 
e '.eklo ot iuleuse sati.sfaclioii, “so we 
uioot again! 1 did not suppose, when 1 
.'.iiue here to night, that I wa.s going to 
find an old aispiaiiitanee. Ihou’t you 
ma.ie any noise, iliough, unle.5s you want 
a hole hoied through joii, " he added, 
toiiehiiig liis hip pocket signi/ieautly. 

Kuth wai speechle.ss from fright .and 
.imaAment; hut .she instantly recognized 
'he repulsive intruder the man wlm 
h-s i insulted her on boird the steamer 
upon !>or arrival in New York, more than 
live years back. 

lie was coarser and even more repul¬ 
sive in appearance than he had hem at 
that tune, «Idle tho malicious leer that 
distorted his faee, in view of this uneif- 


pectnd opportunity to revougo an old 
grievance, appalled Ru h beyond expres¬ 
sion. 

" Youknow me, I see, m'a.s,’’ he went on, 
re.ading the recogiiilinn that gleamed nn 
j her eyes; “but i/eit don’t look mui',:i liko 
the povert.v-striekeu girl who lost her 
ticket on Ihe C'if;/o/'/iioiie tliil momiiig 
in New York. What has ive one of Ih it 
hand.! line swell, 1 wonderf I'lieio’s one 
tiling sure, and that is, f.e can’t juit 
in an appeir.anee just atf tile right 
time to-night to kiioek a, f. llo.v do.in 
for paying a piefty woman a. c iii- 
pliment. Now, my lady,” he iieni. oii, 
assuming a n s diile air, “I do .’I Know 
wlu’ilieryou nie a s rvaiit or the mistiess 
here, but I do happen to ku.nv that tli lo'.s 
a line hit of silver in this house, amt I’ll 
tioublo you to hand it over to me; and 
after that,’’ he i‘on(duded, with another 
lu ilieioiis'grin, “ we’ll have a little so.dal 
ciiat t .gethe 

Ruth shiv, red from hi-al to foot at hia 
look and tone, but she inado no reply, 
although she htid lieeii Ihiiiking r.i)iidly 
all t,he time lie was speaking. 

Outlie ojijiositi'hi.le ot the room flieie 
wai an elee! rie button, wliieli, if she , 
co'ild hut reaeli and pr.'S.-, would ring a 
I ledl ill the stable that, would soon liriii'. 
both the coaehman an I (..slier t.i her aid. 
Hut in order to g.'t to it sh.. must j>a-s 
that dreadful man. 

“Come!’’ he said, reael iiig out on ■ 
hand anil laying- it on her ;irm. “ I 
guess I’ll first take the keys to the .' 
and see if I ctu't tin I eoiii.' money in it. ’ 

“ D.jn’t ii/uih me! ’ ciie.l liutli, moving 
back a step, ail her sjiiiit aroused by hi.; 
a.it. 

“ ll.i, lia!’’ he laughed, inookinely; 
“you look very jireliy putting on ih-.-i.) 
i'(i!eenly airs. Hut they d.m’t e .unt f.<r 
anything witli me. You’v.i got to d.i us 
1 tell .you, a-^id you’ll hi-tt.ir be ijiiiek 
■about it, or J shall have to m.ike y..u. 
Come, come!—d’ye hear f’’ a-id he 
grasped her arm ag.atn, 

Ruth’.-) heart hounded into her throat 
.as hi) cruel tiug.irs closed over her t u lor 
fle-h ; then a glad light suddenly leape.f 
into her eyes. 

“ Bex t Bex I” she managed to call ill 
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a sharp, impelaiive tone before the man 
ofapped his hand over her mouth ^ and the 
next’instant she heard a goramblinp' on 
the polished floor of the diniog*rooin, 
thi n a conp'e of bounds across the hall, 
and the faithful dog appeared upon the 
scene. 

Ani'ther bound and he was npon the 
villain, who, taken thus unawares, re-r 
leased Ids hold upon Kuth, fully realizing 
that he would need all hia strength and 
wit (o dei’imd hiiui-.elf against the in¬ 
furiated dog 

Rex had leaped upon his rightsboulder, 
rvhei e he hung with grim determii {ition, 
although tlic man’s heavy coat pr. vented 
his sharp teeth from entering his (lesh. 

He readied for his hip pocket, and 
whipped out a revolver, cocking it in the 
act. 

‘Oh !” lircatlicd Ruth, with a thrill of 
despair, as she realized liis intention, and, 
on the impulse of the perilous moment, 
seizing the 8!out Rothwick cane from !)■ r 
chair, slic ra'seJ it high and bn.right it 
down with all her strength upon liis arm. 

Tlie revolvrr dropped from his grasp, 
exploding as it struck iJic floor, but 
fortunately, doing no damage, abhongli 
the beautifullj'-earvcd head of tli<- <aue 
was hrolieii from its st m Ic and wont fly ng 
to .the farther end of the room ; while the 
wretch, uttering a howl of lage and pain, 
caught his limp and helple-s arm in his 
left hand, evm-y atom of colour fading 
Ir im hia face. 

liuth had broken it with the frenzied 
blow she had di a't him. 

Wiihthe stem of the cane still in her 
hands, but even in tliat supreme moment 
experiencing a feeling of deep regret that 
the U thwiek he-rloom was <Ustioye.l, | 
she dart el to the electric Inn ton and 
pressed it hard sever.al times in qniuk 
succes:-ion. 

“Call tho'bfas-t <11, can’t you?” cried 
tbe burglar, who was still struggling with 
the dog. “ lie’ll kill mo next!” 

“Rex! Rex!” raid Ruth, reprovinglyj 
" don’t hurt him. Take good care of him, 
sir; but don’t hurt him.” 

The intelligent animal in-stantly relaxed 
the pressure of his teeth, although he did 
Hot release hit bold of the man, and 


•growled menacingly with every ctfei-t he 
made to free himsefr. 

Seeing that he would not harm him, 
Buth now darted to a window, for she had 
caught the sound of footsteps upon the 
verandah, and threw it open. 

“Tom! Asa!” she cried, as she saw 
the two men, “there is a roblier here, 
though Bex has him safe for the moment. 
Tom, you come in to keep guard, while 
Asa goes I ack to the stable for a rope to 
bind him.” 

'I'hc coachman entered through the 
open window, while his companion flew 
back to the stable to obey his mihirrss s 
ordeis,andin less than fifteen miiuite..i 
the bold intruder was bound hand and 
foot, and locked in one of the box stal 
with 'rom as keeper, to await dajdiglit, 
when he was to be given over to the 
ollicers of the law. 

Oi course the whole household—all 
save Hope—had been roiueil by that time, 
and it was more than an hour before i{uiri 
was rc.-tored and ti e servants e.ouhl l.e 
jicrsuadod to go Ijacic to bed. Alttion'.:!i 
Ruth apprehended no further di.sliieo- 
auce that night, she lo'ained Asa in the 
house, as a wateher with Rex, for lU“ saleo 
of the frightened maids; then gatluning 
up her Rothwick relics, she also wont up- 
8 airs to her room, and locked tin' diior 
f. r the fir>t time since coming to lla-zel- 
wood Heights. 

•I.iltle Hope slept in the apartment ad- 
joining hers, and Mary, the nurse, in tlie 
one beyond; so, with ail the doors tVs- 
tt ned, Ruth felt as safe a.s if she^were in 
a fortress. 

But the was so excited slie could not 
sle p. Every pulse in her body was tti 1 
till iiling from the terrible ordeal thre 
which she had jassod.Hud die tliiew h. r- 
self weakly into a great I'urkish roi king- 
chair to rest and try to <iuiet her in rv es. 

She sat there more than .an hour, living 
over the dre.adful scene that had i ocSirred 
below, and in connection with it tint 
other inciileut that had happmied on tlie 
steamer, while she told her e f that she 
never could remain at Hazelwood lleigi ts 
without more protection and eorapudon- 
ship. 

It was a large house, Eomi.wh.at remote 
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from u.-ijrliixmrs, and she realized tha£ it 
v.’as a'jci'ioti'ly n<.'i!etfsary th^tshe sh'-itid 
. oi/io responsible man in the house 
li )ih (lay and night. 

“ 1 wi 1 drive te t^wn to-morrow morn¬ 
ing iiii'l CO isulb Mr. SiUby regarding the 
matter,” she fflurmttred,' thoughtfully. 
“ I’ossibly he ruaykqow of s >me reliable 
mau and his wife who would be glad of 
j'.i't stioii a home.” 

Ilavi ig settled this imp irtant point in 
her mind, she arose and exchanged her 
diess for a loo'O wrapper, ’f r she could 
not, think of going to bed, and leaolved to 
get a book and try to while away th.; 
hours by reading until m >rning. 

As she stood before her dressing-c ise, 
careles.sly knotting the heavy cords of 
her dress about her waist, her eyes fell 
upon the Ttothwick key and the broken 
cane, wdiieh she had laid there on coming 
upstairs. 

1 am veiy sorry that f broke it,” she 
lemarked, as she lifted the liandsoiuely- 
cirvi d head to examine the br.oik, but 
jiosMlily it can be mended.” 

I ■■ t .ok up the stem to see if tbn two 
po', ,;5 could be neatly fitted together, 
\vU. II she was surprised to observe that it 
v.Ms hollow, and ihat something— it 
' oked like a piece of letter papor—had 
I n rolled and insi?rlcd within the 
ity. 

• How very strange!” .she cried, an 
e.igiT light sweeping over her face. 

With trembling flng.-rs and a rapidly 
beating heart she dre-v forth the roll, 
wr.'ch liad become jellow with time, and 
had been carefully shaped just to fit its 
place of concealment. 

Spreading it out, she f.onnd that there 
were two papers. 

On the first there had been drawn a 
plan, as if for s due architectural purpos'i. 

It represented an arched panel set in a 
wall. 

Inithc centra there was an elaborate 
design composed of thistles and olive 
leaves, bound together with a ribbon, ti.id 
in a bow-knot, and in the centre ot this 
tfifere was a single star, with what looked 
to bo a slot eat in it. 

At the bottom of the panel there were 
some figures—11, 9, 4. 


'• What can be the meaning of this 
strange drawing liuth remarked, in a 
tonr of perp'exity. ** It must be some¬ 
thing important, or it never would have 
been so cpnningly oonoetled in this wonr 
deVful cane, and these figures must, of 
course, have some siguificance.” • 

She studied it a few moments lunger, 
then, living it carefully aside, took up 
the other to examine it. 

“ Why, wonder of wonders 1” she cried, 
with a violent start, her whole face flush¬ 
ing a vivid crimson, " gan it bo 
pussilde ?” 

The paper that, hid caused tbese. ex- 
claiDations w'as nothing less than the 
record ot a marriage, duly signed and 
witnessed, and the names of the contract¬ 
ing parties were Amos U ithwick, Baronet, 
and Elizabeth Allcnwood! 

Kuth S ink upon the nearest chair, pant¬ 
ing and weak from lho.,.shock which 
this remarkab'o revel iHon had given her. 

"Oh, 1 can hardly credit the evidence 
of luy own senses!” she exclaim ;d, in 
astonishment. “And so that mystery 
is solved at last I And—and,” she 
continued, as she clasp al thr paper to 
her breast, her face illumined with u 
sudden exultant conviction, " who know.s 
but that i may prove to be the n'larest 
of kin to the late S r Neil liotliwiek, 
the heir to his unclaimed estate P Some¬ 
how, I have had a belii-f that 1 belonged 
legitimately to the ra.;e from which my 
mother sprang. My great-grandmother 
was, then, really married to Sir Amoi, 
but, for some reason, it is evident he 
dared hot acknrwledge the fact, and so 
eomniitted a crime by coma'iiUng it and 
publicly marrying that other woman. 
But—what ii ihisP” sire added, a.s the 
paper slipped from one hand, and in¬ 
stantly ro led together, while her eye 
cauglit siglit of som t writing on the back " 
which she had n.'jt before observed. 

Spreading it out again, siie read, with 
kindling eyes and leaping pulses, the f d- 
lowing stitement: 

Born April 5th, 1802, Robert AlleriwoOd 
Itothwick, only son of Amo.s Kolhwick, and 
rightful heir to his title and estate. 

Amos Ho'fiivviCK, Bart. 

£othwick Castle, Sept. 2,1808. 
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“ WpII, I have hrarJ of ‘a story in a 
nutshell/ but such a romance ns this in 
a stick of wood beats anythinjr I over 
dreamed of before I” gasped Buih, almost 
breathless, as slio gazed with wonder-vide 
eyes upotr the a* ove extraordinary dis¬ 
closure. 

Here wsis proof positive that Ruth’s 
grandfather, Robert Allouwood, had been 
the lawful son and only heir of that 
wicked old baronet wlio was suppopod to 
liave wronged the daughter of one of his 
own tenants so many years ago. 

It was certainly very st’^ange that, since 
he had been logiilly weilded, he should 
lisvestitrrd tii eonci al the fact, .snd boldly 
taken another to reign as mishess of bis 
castle. 

Why, since he hod ao dared, had he 
taken pains to preserve llie proof of his 
crime, and also record the birth of his 
child, and jmt the evidence of it into tlx- 
hand.sof Die woman whom he had wronged P 

Ah, but there had been a terrible 
(|uarrel spoken of in that little book 1 

Houbtle.ss leidy Rolliwick had carried 
thing.s witli such a high hand that slie 
had incurred her husband’s haired; and 
he, to carry out the legend embodied in 
the Rot.bwiek e,.iat of arms—“A wrong is 
never forgiven until it is avenged h id 
taken this way to be revenged upon and 
huniil'ale le r. 

AUn for poor Mli/.aliJth Allenwood that 
that, letter laid been lost and her viudi- 
catiou come so late ! 


CHARTIOR XVri. 

ROTH SAU.S foil HN(!I,.\NI) TO OI.AIK HER 
IlhUHTAUli:. 

So that night of horrors at Hazelwood 
Hoiglits resulted in gooil, after all; for it 
proved that Robert Allenwood—Rutli’s 
grandfather—had bieu the legitimate 
son and only heir of Sir .Vlu s Roth wick, 
»nd that Neil Rothwick-so called—the 
son of the supposed Lady Rothwick, had 
been a usurper. 

It a'lso revealed some other mysterious 
things, but of these more anon. 

Ruth’s fair face was an interesting 
study as she reasoned out the line 9! 


succession from Sir Amos down, and bc‘- 
came convinced that she w.as a direct and 
legal descendant of the proud, though 
none too upright, old baronet. 

Yes, without doubt, Robert Allenwood 
Rothwick should Rave inherited liis 
father’s title and estates; these estate.s iu 
turn should have descended to her 
mother, Elizalieth Allenwood Reynold.--, 
and so come down to herself, who was her 
only living child. 

Recalling the statement which she hnd 
so recently read, regarding the lapsing of 
the Rothwick estat'-s to the Crown for ibe 
want of an heir, she felt assun-d that slu 
might rightfully lay claim to them as the 
nearest of kin. 

" Sir Amo.s must havebici' fond of lint 
girl—uiy great-graudmoDier—and lur 
j child, to have taken so much pain.s to 
ptovide for them,” Ruth museil, as she. 

I carefully put away the pipers wbieli slu- 
i had tiken from the cane; “and yet, 

I possibly, he w;is of such a vindictive 
1 iiatiirc that he cared more to I e revenged 
upon Die haughty mistress of Rotinvu-k 
Ca.stle than for the disgraeefiil evjiosure 
that would follow the pn-ieut iDoti of 
these pipers—especially ai, knowing Dril 
he was dying, it could not ;irte t him p r- 
sonally. It was surely very eumiiiig of 
him to thiuk id' eoiu ealin.g these j root.i 
in the cane. Ilutlluu-e must have h.cii 
something more emliodied iu his plot, or 
he wcmld never have scut this ki-y, with 
the C'lne, to Mllzabeth Alleiiwool. Ah! 
how much that lost letter of expl.anation — 
for doubtless it was such—would have re- 
veah’d! How 1 wish it might be found I 
Hut”—taking up the cane again and peer¬ 
ing e.urioinly into it there may be some- 

tliing else hoie which will give me a 
clu.-!’’ ■ 

And sure enough, she could just dis- 
oeni another white paper which imd been 
tucked farther down into ihe cavity. 

She could not reach it with her ll>orors, 
but taking a pair of sc-s-ors fiom her 
work-basket, she m iuaged toilraw foi Di 
a tiny jiackage wrapped iu soft tissue 
paper. c 

IJnfolding this, she found another small 
and very odd-shaped key. 

It was a thin piece of steel, formed like 
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,i saw, witli three or four small teeth on 
the small end. 

On theopposi teekd therehad been rudely 
cut a atar similarHo the one which she 
iMd observed on the bow-knot in the 
design of the pa&cl. 

“ VVell, the mystery deepens,” she 
murmured; ‘‘and, of course, this key 
must be valuable, or it never would have 
been so carefully secreted. What will it 
unlock, I wonder ? Shall I ever know ? 
Now 1 should like to discover if tlii.s 
strange treasure-vault oontains anything 
more of inteic-t,” she concluded, again 
turning her attention to the broken 
slafT. 

Slio thought .she could detect the gleam 
of )iiore p;i.pi-r. 

StiC turned it bottom end up and shook 
it, but nothing came out. 

She f.appe<l it sharply several times 
np,)n tlio door, an<l, lo! <me tiny package 
after aiiotlier came limibling out—cacti 
wrappeil in ti.csiui paper, as the key liad 
liio n. 

1‘icking up one of tliese, she opene<l it, 
whin a cry* of a.stoiiislim.'iit broke from 
io r, for in lii'r liand there lay a tuge and 
;;;liiie iog diamond of piire.st water. 

.\iietlier and avotlier of tlio.-o myste- 
rioiu rollo wa.s examined, with the .cioie 
ii'-iilt, until Kuth was almo.-t paraly/.ed 
liy Ihe.sigiit of the treasure lliat. had i-o 
sv.i.'iiigi’ly eoo:e into her pr, e-sion. 

t'lie kiieve that a large sum was repre- 
soiiii il liy (he liulo piie of preeioii.s gems 
that, lay before her. 

'I'luy were not all diamonds; there 
were pe.arl.s apd rtibio.s, sipphires and 
emeralds, tlie wtiolc lower lialf of the eano 
having been elosely packed with t tie 
valuable stones, whieh liad doubtles.s 
been wrapped separately in tissue paper 
to prevent their rattling in the cane. 

She could scarcely realize the evidence 
of her own senses. Her di.scovcry seemed 
mc#e like some extravagant dre.im—some 
vision of t.ho im.aginatiou or a story from 
the “Arabian Nights." 

liut ihere was the tangible proof before 
her to assure her that she had been the 
victim of no hnllucination, while no one 
could dispute tile fact that what she had 
discovered rightfully belonged to her, or 


that her papers proved her to be a dirod'. 
descendant of Sir Amos Itothwick, oi 
Kothwick Castle. 

In connection with these revelat-ionS; 
her mind reverted to that str.ange inci¬ 
dent wliich h.ad occurred on the Uermaiiir; 
during her voy.ago across the Atlantic 
three years previous. 

Slio vividly recalled her meeting with 
the ipieer old gentleman and his peculiar- 
looking servant, willi the snow white 
hair, intensely black eye.s, and pale olive 
oomplexion. * 

.She rememhered liow startled h.ith had 
ai>j)earcd to be on beholding her—how 
they had spoken of some picture which 
■she strongly resembled, and how the old 
gcullemau bad, in hise.xciteiiielit,dropped 
liis cane, tlieh'-adof wliich boro the lioth- 
wiefc coat of arms. 

Yes, tlio more shi' thought the ni.aller 
over,the mere firmly eoiivineiulshe bee. ime 
that slie Iiad a lawlul claim upon tlie 
Itmiiwick estate, wliich was said te have 
no heir. 

She became so absorbed in considering 
all thi'se womlcrfiil l liiiigs tliat she forgot 
the dreidful p\[)ciieni:e f>f the earlier 
liouis of tlie night. 

Her eyes gleamed like slai-s, tier clieeks 
were eriinsoii from exeiteiio iit, and lier 
heart throi.bed -.vil ii a smldeiily awakened 
ambition and new In.pi s. 

“ 1 f it s/oo(l.l lie true if I I'oiibl prova 
it true, I slioiihl lieeome tio.ou's.sed of great 
wealth of my own. .\ ml Hope! oh, irtint 
a future tliere would be I'.ir Hope.l’’shf! 
bre.atlied, witli siohh-n e.xiillaliori. “ Ah.” 
she continued, a tlii ill of pride in her 
voici', “ r fell it that d ly wlien Mr. 
Anthony I’lyiiiplon so arrogantly repu¬ 
diated u.s ; Something seemed lo tell me 
that s line time we should be vinilicated • 
but I never dre.amcd ot .such a vindication 
as this!” 

Then she began to grow timid, and to 
tremble in view of tlie great responsi¬ 
bilities that Would devolve tipon her if 
the Kothwick estale.ssliouldc>mc info her 
possession. 

“ I am so alone in the world,” she 
sighed, with a fjnivcr pf iicr sweet lips 
as she thought of Hasil, and what a lower 
of strength he would have bcim to hcr^ 
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if she could have leaned upon him at this 

SJie,longed to consult him and ask his 
advice* upon what course would be best 
for her to, pursue ; but she was so strictly 
cbnscientiou-i she would not harbour for a 
moment the thought of appealing to 
him. 

She was still Balph Plympton’s wife, 

1 and she wohld be rigidly loyal to the 
. letter of the law, even though she could 
not be soln spirit. 

" No,” she isaid, sadly, as she gathered 
,.np her precious stones and looked them 
away with her papers and queer old keys 
in a strong box, “ we cannot bear to meet 
again at present. I svill go to Mr. Silsby 
in the morning, toll him the whole story, 
and ask him t^ advise me.” 

She iilsb look goiid care of th^Eoih- 
Vfiok cane, with its finely-carved but 
severed head; for she knew she would 
need it to jwove her statements, when, 
later cm, the related her wonderful story 
to the English authorities. 

Then, wearied out with the strange and 
exciting experiences of the night, she 
threw herself up ui her bod—just as the 
hail clock struck four—and was soon 
sleeping soundly and rcstfully. 

As early as pessiblc the next morning 
an officer was summoned to take the mid¬ 
night marauder iuto custody, whereupon 
it was discovero 1 that he was an old 
offender who had long been wanted to 
answer for several other burglaries. 

Later he was tried, found guilty, and 
sentenced to ten years’ liard labour in the 
Auburn Stato Prison. 

Eutli went to Mr. Silsby with her 
strange story, together with her proofs 
and the clipping troin the New York 
paper relating to the vain search fo^ an 
heir to the Itothwick estates, and the 
probability of their l iiis ngto the Euglish 
Crown. 

The lawyer immediatedy became greatly 
excited over the wonderful romance. 

, " Why, Mrs. Plyinpton," ho cried, "you 
. are destined to become celebrated ! There 
cannot be the slightest doubt that you 
arc the sole heir to this vast property, 
and yoa must attend to the matter at 
once.” 


“ J.ut how ? What nu -t I do r” ques¬ 
tioned Ruth, in perplexiiy. " I am very 
ignorant of the laws of my own c.mntry, 
to say nothing about fhoso of England.” 

“ You will, of course, lie obliged to%o 
to England and institute a claim ; you 
ought not to dolay the matter a' single 
day.” 

“ But how can I ?” Rutli anxiously in¬ 
quired. "I know no one in England, and 
I might be unwise in my choice of a solici¬ 
tor. Oh, Mr. Silsby, I am half inclined 
to do nothing at all about it—the thoiight 
of so ' much care and responsibiliiy 
frightens me; and yet I wish, above 
evcrything.else, to establish the fact, that 
my grandfather was noldy born, and mv 
mother a descendant of well-bred peo]>l(‘.” 

" Nonsense, child; don’t be frightened 
at shadows!” the lawyer relnrued, with 
playful sternness. “ I am myself luiglitily 
inler.isted in this very romantic aU’.iir, 
and would like to see l>ow it, will end. 
With your permission,” he added, '■ I vviil 
c.ilile. to the solicittrs who are said l.i 
have charge of the estate, .and in(|uirc 
how much time remains before the m lit er 
must be settled.” 

" Oil, will you ?” eagerly questioned 
Ruth. "I shall be vtfry glad toleive il 
ail in your bauds ; you may do just wliat 
I you Would do for your.self, if you were in 
my place.” 

“Thank you,” s.aid tlie gratifii-d 
lawyer. "Then I will ealile at oiicts and 
shall doubtless be able to return to yon 
to-morrow with some news. Meantime,” 
ho continued, gravely, “ you must have 
some one out at Hazelwood to prutcct you 
against future experiences like iiiat of 
last night, and I tiiiiik 1 know just the 
right parties—a gentleman and his wife.” 

“ Oh, I am very gla 1,” said Ruth, with 
a sigh of relief. “ Who are tlicy ?” 

“ A Mr. and Mrs. Win-^low. They are 
very nice people, who have recently 1 ist 
everything they possessed,” Mr. SilSoy 
explained. “They have not even a roof 
to shelter them, and it would be an act of 
kindness to them, as well as a protection 
to yourself, to allow them to come to yon 
for a while.” 

" Win8low!’'Ruthrepeated,reflcclively, 

“ Yes. Mr. Winslow’s nerves are con- 
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siiorali'y upnei ■>ver his misfortune, and 
he iiee'U rest: id quiet j he would, ho w- 
|■vol•, he a prol otion in the house, while 
his wile is a very entertaining woman, 
ind I am sure would bo companionable I 
to yon.” 

“Where are they from?” Buth 
quired, with rising colour. 

“ They arc New York people, but, just ( 
now, they are here in Albany, and stop- j 
ping at a third-rate lodglng-honso.”- 1 
‘ Is the gentleman's name William 
AVinslow ?” Biith asked. 

“Yes. Do you know him?” queried 
Air. Silaby, in suritrise. 

“ fused to know both Mr. Winslow and 
his wife,” his companion gravely rct uined. 
Then, after thinking a momcnt, 3 he added, 
A'< Mr. S^iby, if you think they 
Would like to come to llazidwood .Heights, | 
1 shall be glad to have li'.em do so, and I 
wi 'l (hi all I CHU to make them f-el at | 
I'oiiie. I am compelled lo go now, but I 
shill ho obliged to you if you will see 
th. 11 and tell I hem to come out to tee me | 
111 .- al tot Ill K'll.'’ j 

I'lie lawyer promised, and Kutli weut | 
mil! in 8 , very peculiar frame of mind, 
‘or she was about, torel urn the favour (?) 
which her mother’a friend (?) had c iieo 
hme her, and she* lui ant to render the 
sei vioe in just the same spirit that her 
ilear mother would have wished her 
to dc. 

iStil!, she could not help smiling to her¬ 
self as she remembered how she, a poor, 
rustic, country girl, had been received by 
the VViustovvs upon her arrival in Now 
York, five years previous ; and how, the 
Very ne.vt day, she had been hurried off 
into iMis. Anthony Tlymptoii's service, 
bt rely upon her own i xertions. with 
never an inquiry afterwards regarding 
her welfare. 

About three o’clock that afternoon, 
•Mr. and Mrs. Winslow arrived at Hazol- 
wijud Heights.'atid wore ushered into the 
eh^ant drawing-room by a smartly- 
dressed servant. 

Presently Ruth came tripping down to 
them, all smiles and graciousm-ss; but 
before she could greet her guests Mrs. 
AVm.slow recognized her, and exclaimed, 
in groat surprise: 
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“ AVhy, Euth Reynolds! are you still 
here ?■' 

“ Yes, Mrs. AVinslow, I am still here,” 
Ruth laughingly replied, but blushing 

1(1 ilv, “ altli iigli”- 

Wet], yen must have proved very 
cllicii ut to have rem-iined here all these 
ye.ai'-s,” the woman interposed, before she 
could explain the situation. “ and doubt- 
bss Mrs.' Ralph Plymptou was glad to 
find some one thoroughly fatiiiliar witE.i 
the w.ays of the houso when she came' 
into the properly.” 

Ruth laughed out mnsjcally again, 
but feeling slightly tmbarr issed by her 
visitor’s curiosity. 

Deor Mrs. Winslow, I am Mrs. Ralph 
Plympton,” she said, with charming 
fraiikne.'s, hut without the slightest as- 
suuiplion of vanity in <he confes.sioii. 

“Ton—are--iU;'.v. Rd}iU I’lymiiton?" 
ga-ped her gue t, losing all her colour, 
and aliuo t her hrcatli, at I his itulookcd- 
for rovehiliiin. 

“ Yes.-’ 

“A 11(1 the iiiisli-ibs of- nil Ihi.;’’' con- 
tinucil the woman, glancing imind the 
beautiful room with aji)iicc'a1 ivc eyes. 

“ Ves; bub [ was almo.sl. iiicliccii to 
think, last night, that it was my misfor¬ 
tune rath(!r than my privilege,’’ the ■ 
pretty hoslo.-s rcturmiil, with a slight 
shrug of iicr shoulders, anil ari-xioiis to 
reassure the couple, who were evidently 
hogiuniiig to feel very uncomfortablo over 
till! situation. “ 1 never was more 
frightened in my life, and maiit up my 
mind that I could not remain here another 
night, without, ample tirol ection. £ feel 
that J am very for I iiu.ilo in having you 
come to me—you aic mil like strangers,, 
for you wore papa’.s and luamnia’.s friends 
for so long, you know,” she concluded, 
cox’dially. 

“ Mrs. Plympton. the obligatu n is all 
on our side,” Mr. Winslow here remarked,, 
with an embarrassed air. 

“ Pray do not speak in that way,” said 
Ruth, kindly; adding, hastily, ” And now, 
if you will oime up-,tairs, I will show you 
your rooms, and then I want you im see my 
precious little girl. Do you know, Mrs. 
Winslow, I think she looks very much 
like dear mamma,” 
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Could anylhiuB have been sweeter or 
more charuiiho than this greeting from 
the girl to whom they had been so un¬ 
gracious five years previous ? 

As a mutter of fact, they had not been 
really unkind to her j but she had been 
made to feel that she was something of a j 
burden to them, and the sooner they could 
get her off tlieir hands the better they 
would bo pleased. 

Mr. Winslow looked very uncomfort- 
ahlo, but bis wife was c<iual to the occa¬ 
sion. 

She was n'J, a bad woman at heart, hut 
ihe sudden prosperity that had served to 
launch lier tor a while upon the topmost 
wave of society had been rather too 
muoh for her n it too well-balanced mind, 
and so sl>o had grown proud and sel¬ 
fish. 

Hut she redei'iu -d herself now, however, 
for, going straight up to Kutli, she put 
her arms round her and kissed her, tears 
of honest regret starling to her eyo.s. 

" Jiuth h’eynolds, you are a true-hearted 
Christian,” she said, tremulously—"the 
worthy daughter of a worthy mother.” 

" Thank you. dear Mrs. Winslow. You 
couhl not liav<‘ paid me a gro itor einu- 
plimeiil, for mamma leos a dear, good 
woiinu. Now come, plea.(‘; J w int you 
to get set fil'd, for 1 am iiujia'ie;it t'> .show 
you my lilllo treasure.” 

She slipped her arm round the wonnu’s 
waist and led her upstairs to a eliarming 
suite of ro mis, where, after assuring her- 
sell that nothing had biea ncgleeled tliat 
Would eoatribute to tlieir C'Uufoit, slie 
left, them, remarking, witli a eunliding 
smile and tied, as she went out : 

” It is .snn'i. a re ief to have you here!” 

It was, indeed, a great relief to R ith 
to have aiieli nii addition to her family. 

tihe felt almost, as safe as if she wore 
now protected hy a standing army, for 
Mr, Winslow, although nervous and 
greatly depressed at times over his losses 
and the fact that he was out of business, 
was a strong man, and one of command¬ 
ing presence, while both ho and his wife 
wuj-a ciriturod, entertaining, and very 
companionable. 

• Mr. Silsby called at llaiolwood Ileigbls 
. the second evening after his interview 


with Euth, and informed her that a eaSle 
despatch from London stated that it the 
claimant to theRothwie,k estates intended 
to press her claim, she must put in an 
appearance and her evidence before the 
1st of January, as a near relative of the 
late Sir Neil Roth wick had recently pre¬ 
sented evidence which seemed to prove a 
tilJo to the property, and the matter was 
to be decided before the judge at the next 
term. 

” This state of things will necessitate 
your going to Kiigiand at once, Mr.s. 
Rlyrapton,” the lawyer rem-irked, ” tor 
there may be a gnat il,-al or business to 
be transacted, especially if this otli,.r 
claimant should prove to bo disagrocahte 
and tricky; and suen matters should not 
bo hurried—every point should be care¬ 
fully weighed.” 

Ruth sighed. 

She (Ireatled the Irial before her, p.ar- 
tioularly as she might he obliged to battle 
for her rights; and yet she was anxious to 
osCablisb the honour of her family, and to 
vindicate that of poor Rlizabelh .Mien- 
wood, who had gone to her grave with a 
stigma resting upon her fair fame. 

Suddenly iter fiiee lighted a.s with an 
iusjiiration. 

“Mr. Sil.shy, will you go with me and 
attend to this business;-'” she eagerly 
a.sked. 

'J'ho lawyer htoked gratified at the 
requebt, and then grew grave, as if con¬ 
sidering the ways and means of sueh an 
arrangement. 

Well,” he roplisd, after a moment, 
“ my wife an i 1 have long talked of a 
trip to Europe, but the cuusumiuatioii of 
our dcsire.s has seemed to bo in the dim 
future. 1 am not sure, however, th it this 
is not just the opportunity for us to im¬ 
prove. Wo could then eomhiuo business 
with pleasure. Yes, 1 t hink 1 will accept 
your offer, and thank you heartily toe 
your confidence in me. I will devote 
myself first to your interests, then do my 
travelling and sight-sc.dng aftcrwirds. 
Can you be ready to sail hy a week from 
Wednesdiy ?” 

This question almost took Ruth’s 
breath away; but there was no re i.sou 
why she should delay, an-J, after u •uio 
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further diicusaion, alie finally dooidoJ 
that that date woxild suit her as well as 
any other. 

8he lonjjcd to inform Basil of her in- 
tondi'd departure; she wanted to see him 
juot once ; she yeasnod inexpressibly for 
one look iut) his eyes, a parliu{j hand- 
rlasp and a word of farewell. 

Whore would ho the harm ? she askel 
horrelf over and over. She was ^foinff to 
ho in New Yoik for a day, and it would 
he only a friendly courtisy t> toll him of 
111 r plans and allow him to wish her 
siie.-es.s and hoH vvywjc. 

l!o;h had been so ri^jidly conscientious 
tliJit iioithor had attempted to ooiumuui- 
eate with the other since they said fare¬ 
well in the little parlonr of Hope (tottaoe. 
on what W.1S to have been their wedding- 
day. 

Vet each knew that the love for the 
other was just a.s stron^t and true—that 
it eould never abate while they lived ; 
but rioht w'as rioht, and any yioldin”' to 
temptation would only serve to mako 
tlu'ir cross so much the liarder to hear, 
and detract from their own stlf-tcspect 
a.- w, 11. 

•So ItuUi smothered her yearning; to 
'meet lla.iil, and sailed without a word of 
e.vplaiiation or farewell, altlioiifjh the 
"tb.ui^'ht of puttin;t the ocean bet ween 
t . Ill seemed almost lik^biddiu;t him an 
et' Tual ^'oo'l-bye. 

iSlie left It izelwood lleiiflil s in the .care 
of the \Vin.sto»'s. and also instruoted 
them to have an oversight of the little 
family at Hope Cotta"e, in whom JIc. 
Winslow ha 1 already become di eply in¬ 
terested, and had also made some useful 
and practical suttocstions rco;ardino the 
perpetuation of tliis home for worthy, 
homeless boys. 

ciiAiM'jiii xvnr. 

BUTH GAINS UKB HKBITAGH. 

On 'their arrival in London, our little 
jiarty took pleasant apartments in 
Lowndes-square, wliero they made them- 
hCives as comfortable as possible in view 
of their indefinite sojourn there. 

Mr. Silshy made, it his first husinoss 
after his arrival to seek an interview with 


the solicitors who had the llolhwick pro- 
jiorty in eharue, and from whom he 
learned, somewhat to his disgust, that the 
other claimant for the estates had-pro- 
diiced evidence which secu.ed to prove an 
in lispiitahle title to them, 

Missrs. Temple and Henderson were, 
however, anxious to invest igalo all claims, 
so that tlie. matter would bo delinitoly 
setljed, aud thus ibey received Mr. 
Silsby with great court' sy, anil I'xplainod 
to him the exact condition of affairs. 

'J'lie •* gcnealogii'al tree” was produced, 
an! the line of succession traceii, goiug 
Kick as far as Sir ItogiT Kothwiek. 

Sir lii>gi'i' hail had one chihl only, Sir 
Amos Kotliwick, who hail married a lady 
of excellent lim age, although her family. 
Wallace hy nime, weio iu very icduc Ml 
circumstances. 

A son, named Neil Wallaei' It dhwiek, 
liad been the result of this iinioii, and lie, 
at the ago of twenty-five, had married 
the il lughter of an Kngliah bishop. 

Several childron had ho>-u horn to tlii.s 
branch of tho family, hut only one h.id 
lived to grow up, a daughter, who hid 
eloped at th'j ago of eighteen with a man 
whom Sir Neil had dcv.stod, whereupon 
the baronet liad discaidi-d bi'r, and neser 
afterwards al'owcd iier to cros.i hit 
threshold. 

Sir Neil, after tliat liiiio, bad lived 
utterly alone in bis castle, witli only liis 
steward and servants for compauioiiH, 
until, about a year previou.s, lie bad died, 
leaving no will. 

As far as coubl bo aseortainod, be had 
never hell any communieatioii with his 
daughter, noitlier li id he apjx’aicil to 
havo the slightest interest in her fate 
afte.r she inclined his displeasure. 

It had beeu riiineiuvd, at one time, 
tliat ho had made a will—drawing it up 
1 liimself—in which he had cut off this 
daughter aud her heirs with the prover. 
bill shilling, boitueathing all hU per¬ 
sonal propcity to various charitable 
institutions, and his estates to the Crown. 

Hut no such will cold 1 be found after 
the baronet’s death, although a thorough 
I search had been instituted by his private 
secretary and his soliortors, Messrs, 
Temple and Uendorson. 
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Consequently the whole property had 
come very near lapsing to the C?own, 
when there suddenly appeared an heir- 
apparent, who claimed to be the only 
child of the discarded daughter, and the 
grandchild of the late Sir Neil. 

This was the state of things as ex- 
p’ained to Mr. Silsby daring his first 
interview with Messrs. Temple and Hen¬ 
derson ; but those gentlemen were com¬ 
pletely staggered when he submittcH to 
them the evidence in his possession to 
prove Ituth's title to the liothwick 
estates. 

They were obligiol to admit that it 
was conclusive. ’I.’licre could be no doubt 
that the certificate (f marriage was 
genuine, or that Sir Amos, himself, had 
recorded the birth of his son on the back 
of it, for the handwriting was at once 
recognized as his, when compared with 
some other documt nts that had been pre¬ 
served ; while the Kolhwick cane and the 
two keys, ornamented with the family 
coat-of-ai ms, were strong additional 
proofs. 

The design of the panel, fshioh had 
also tjoeii found in the hollow cane, was 
said to be an exact cojjy or reproduction 
of the numerous panels with which tho 
library at Hothwick Castle wa.s adorned ; 
although the figures at the bottom of 
tho drawing caused the solicitors no 
little perplexity. The jewels, they con¬ 
ceded, must have been'concealed with 
the proofs, to enable the r< al w ife to 
push her claim, incase the supposed Lady 
Kothwick should attempt to conti st it, as 
doubtless she would have done, for the 
sake of her son and her own reputatb n. 

At first, it seemed as if a long time of 
litigation was likely to follow Euth’s un¬ 
expected appeal auce upon the scene, for, 
according to Messrs. '1 emple and Hender¬ 
son’s represoiitation, the other claimant 
was exceedingly obstinate, utterly re¬ 
fusing to recognize her proofs, pro¬ 
nouncing them clever forgeries, aud 
insisted upon carrying the matter into 
cour(. 

It was finally agreed, by both parties, 
to informally submit all facts and pro fsto 
a certain distingniahed Queen’s Conueel, 
fts referee, and abide by hjs docieion.^ 


The morning of the all-important day 
at length arrived, and Eutb, feeling ex¬ 
ceedingly nervous, in view of the un¬ 
avoidable meeting with her opponenr, 
repaired to the appointed place, in com¬ 
pany with Mr. and Mfs. Silsby. 

The other parties had arrived before 
them, and thus, when our gentle heroine 
entered the room, it was to bo confronted, 
as possibly has already been surmised, by 
Mrs. Anthony Plympton, her former rival 
and bitter enemy, who had submitted 
documents to prove that slu* was the 
granddaughter of Sir Neil liothwick, and 
so, perturce, the sole heir of the Kothwick 
estates. 

Of course, both had known, ever since 
Mr. Silsby’s first interview with Messrs. 
Temple and Henderson, that for the third 
tine they were rivals in a matter of vital 
intorofit; but their meeting w'as none the 
less disagreeable on that account. 

Inez Pljmpton’s face grew almost 
purple with impotent rage as the fair, 
sweet woman whom she hated came into 
l«'r presence. 

“ Oh, you, miserable littie marylot she 
cried, in a terrible jassion, and wholly 
unmindful of thespectacle she was making 
of hcr.-elf. “ Heavens! Mr. Ti-mple,’’ 
she added, turning to one of the solicitors, 
“this woman has thwarted me for years 
at ev^^y turn 

“Ahem! If madam will calm herself, we 
shall be able the more readily to conclude 
our business,’’ suavely remarked ti e 
lawyrr, although her vulgar burst of 
temper caused an expression of disgust to 
pass over his face. 

At the same momei.t a gentleman 
advanred to place a chair for Kuth, and, 
stooping, whispered a few words in her ei r. 

Kuth started violently as she csughi, 
sight of his face, for she instantly recog¬ 
nized him as the attendant of the old 
gentb man whom she had seen on the 
Germanic during her first voyage aones 
the Atlantic, and who had been so sfSin lorl 
upon observing her strange re.-cmi lan/e 
to some picture. 

He was not quite as stout as he had 
been at that time, but he bad the same 
pale, olive complexion, the same intensely 
black eyes and snow-whjte hair that 
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uiad^ him so etriking in appearance, and 
had so vividly impressed her on meeting 
him. 

He was the same man, too, who has 
previo isly been introduced b) the revder 
as Sonor Castillo, antf who fRd figured so 
conspicuously in Saratoga with Mrs. 
Anthony Plyuipton during the I'revious 
summer. 

At that tifiie, however, his appearance 
had been S 'lmnvliat changed by the fact 
th it he had d. ed his hair blaclj, in order 
to innke himself loi.k younger and thus 
m re attractive ; for, having been thrown 
out of Ills comfortable berth .41s the con- j 
(idential cleik of Sir Neil Rothwiek, li • 
had determiiK’d to catch a rich Anuahean 
wife, if possible, and thus secure a com¬ 
fortable future for himself. 

Ele also had seemed somewhat startled 
as his eyes fell upon Ruth’s fair face; 
for the same resemhliince to the portrait, 
already referred to, «liich he had pre¬ 
viously observed, now impre.s3ed him 
again. 

Mut till! lawyers now proceeded at 
once to business, and the prods of the 
rival claiiuaiiis to the Rothwiek property 
were discussed in all tlmir bearings. 

Jjiit for that stranije legacy—the Roth- I 
*v. I 'k cane and the secrets it bad con- 
i lued—In"Z Pljiiipton would have won I 
e\c'rythiiig j but, with the eei tific ttc , 
pioving the va'.hbfy of the si'crot, mar- i 
riage of Sir Amos Rothwiek to E.izvb.-th | 
Allenwood, together with the record, in j 
the baronet’s own handwriting, of the 
birth of his son, RoborkAllenwood Roth 
wick, the evidence that Ruth was the 
on'y lineal descendant was too potent 
to be conte.5ted—so the distinguished 
t^ueen’s Counsel decided. 

It also proved, beyond the shadow of 
a doubt, that the late Sir Neil Rothwiek 
had, all his life, been an impostor and | 
usurper, although, as far as ho was con- 
corniad, an innocent one. 

And now it a'so came out that S. hor 
Castillo had nob only gone to Aaiorica in 
search of a rich wife—which had really 
been a secondary object—^but to try to 
trace tbe grandchild of Sir Neil, for Inez 
I’lyiupton was his own child, and be felt 
assured lhat, if he could find her, and 


secure her recognition as the heir of the 
baronet, he would henceforth shine by 
reflected glory, and never lack luxuries 
during the remainder of his life. . , 

Yes, Sctior Castillo was the man with 
whom Sir Neil’s daugliier, Gertrude 
Rothwiek, hfid eloped, nearly thirty yoaits 
previous. 

Ho had taken his wife directly t > 
Madrid—when he found that ttu-re was 
no hoiie that the baronet would relent 
and receive her back into bis favour-- 
where Inez, their child, was born. Thus 
we cm now uuilcr.st.iul, more* folly, the 
nature of the muii’s interview w'il.h Mr.s. 
Anthony I’iyaipton w lieu he met her at 
the Grand llniou in Saratoga He had 
vecogiiized her by her lesembtance t> 
her mother, iuform amt feitmo, although 
she possessed his eyes, e, •mplexion, ami 
temperament; anil wealrealy know h 
he won hi-r eo-op.;ia' ion in his sehem 

When the disaptouiited woman realized 
that she had no claim whatever up.m the 
Roth wick esi ates, .she bectime furious, and 
swept Hwiftlyd'iom the room, b lorc any 
one could detain her. 

That night Hen ir Castillo d -parted for 
Spain, and not one of the company ev.o- 
saw him again. 

Siiie.e there wins now no one to contest 
R itli’s clHiiiis, she was inf-o iiied tluit, 
after eomiiijiug wi'li tlu' tei|U leiiieuts of 
the law, sue wen! 1 lie I'erognizcil a.-; the 
lawful heir to the Rotliwi. U estates, as 
well as to all ji l eoiial propeity helonging 
thereto. 

CriAl’TKR XIX. 

“aha! WK UAVB >’0UMI) THK SKCRK-r AT 
LAST 1” 

The next thing on the programm: was 
to pay a visit to Rothwiek Castle, the 
keys to it having been forma'ly sur- 
rendere.d to her ; and, one bright niorniiig 
in January, Ruth, in company with Mr. 
and Mrs. fiilsby, and Mope, repaired to 
the grand old home of her forefathers, on 
a tour of inspection. ' ^ 

A s--nso of awe began to creep over 
her as the towers and turrets of tlie 
great building appeared iji sight- Their 
driver, who was taking tiumi over from 
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the neareat atation, remarked, with some 
personal pride, that the vast estate ex¬ 
tended “ for miles and miles to the north 
and west, and no finer deer could be found 
than those that roamed the Kothwick 
parks.” 

Tlie castle was a huge stone building, 
covering a wide extent of ground, some¬ 
thing after the old Normen style of 
architecture, yet somewhat modernized by 
recent additions. It formed a stately and 
magnificent pile, and was wonderfully 
picturesque with the ri. h, dark-hued ivy 
which gr<?w to the topmost turret of its 
walls. 

Turning in at the lo«lgo, which was in 
keeping with the stylo of the castle, the 
party swept up a long avenue, guarded 
on either side by beautiful beeches, .snd 
finally cam<; out into an open space, 
where, on a gentle rise of ground, stood 
the castle. 

Tire spacious lawn showed marks of 
neglect, and the whole place wore a de¬ 
serted airj but otherwise the estate 
appeared to have been well cared^for. 

Several servants had been retained to 
look after and preserve the p'ace from 
deprediUieiis, and as notice of the coming 
of the new lieiress had been si nt them by 
Mes-rs. Temple and llender-un, efforts 
had bci'u made to give the interior of tire 
great structure—at least some portions 
of it—.an air of comfort and cheerful¬ 
ness. 

Various rooms had been throw'll open 
and aired, and rousing fires built in the 
bilge fireplaces. 

The hall was lofty and spacious, with a 
great fireplace at one end, and was lined 
from floor to ceiling with paintings, 
statuaiy, and ancient armour. It was 
panelled and finished in oak, its floor 
polished to tlie last degree of brightness, 
while costly Turkish rugs were prodi¬ 
gally spread over its slippery surface. 

A generous and appetizing lunch was 
served here, before the glowing fire, 
and when the party had partaken of it, 
there appeared a faithful old servitor— 
who informed them that he bad been in 
the service of Sir Neil “ for forty year or 
more”—to conduct them over the build¬ 
ing. 


Prom the moment that iie presented 
himself Ruth observed that he kept cast¬ 
ing curious glances upon her, and imme¬ 
diately her mind reverted to the picture 
which it wa^hought she resembled. 

“ What is it, iStr. Wickford ?” she 
smilingly inquired. “ Do I make you 
think of any one belonging to the 
family?” 

“ indeed you do, lady,” he replied, 
touching his forelock respectfully ; ‘‘ ye 
arc Ihe vpry image of Sir Roger Koth- 
wick’s lady—the mother of Sir Amos. Her 
picture hangs in the second hall; I’ll 
show it to you when we go up.” 

He led her directly to tae portrait as 
soon as they ascended the stairs, wlieii 
they all were amazed at Ruth's remark¬ 
able likeness to it. 

Ilut for the ancient style of the dress 
and arrangement of the hair, one might 
almost have supposed lier to have been 
the original of the portrait. 

The bread, intelligent lirow, the great, 
truthful blue eye-, the sweet, e.xju-essive 
mouth, tlie golden hair and ilelieate 
contour of the face were all the f-ame. 

“It is very strange, isn’t it?” Ruth 
thoiightfiiliy observed, ns she studied the 
faee of lier grei.t-great-graudmoHier, 
" tliat there should have been such iT 
faithful reproduction live gem ratioi s 
after this was painted ?” 

“it cerlainly is a iemarkabio coiliei- 
ilonce,” Mr. Kilsby replied. 

Space will not permit us to follow the 
piny through the lahvrinth of rooms 
ami passages of the ea tie, nor to rehearse 
the many legends connected with this 
or that wing or stale apartment w'hich 
Wickford narrated with much gusto. 

It was a most interesting tour of 
inspection, yet by the time they were 
through with it Ruth experienced a 
strange feeling of oppression under lie? 
increasingrespon3ibilities,although theie 
was also something of a sense of pride in 
the knowledge that she was the sole heir 
to this noble home of her ancestors. 

After dinner, which was served in a 
pleasant dining-room looking out upon 
the extensive lawn, little Hope was sent 
away to bed; while Ruth and her friends 
repaired to the library tq talk over the 
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varR-d oxporiuncca of tlrt? day, and to dis- 
cu-'s certain plana for future action. 

They had been chattin" socially for an 
hour or more, when, with a sudden shock, 
Kuth’s iitlention was attracted to the 
deco ationa of the 

It w.is be iutiful’y panelled on all sides, 
every other panel bein;' the exact counter¬ 
part of the desif^n which she had found in 
tlieold llothwiek cane. 

the started to her feet, exclaiming, 
with some exciti nieiit: 

■■ Ml'. Silsb.v, I airi going to try to solve 
the mystery of tliiit psnel. You remem¬ 
ber the di'S'ga which I slioweil you?” 

“Yea,” tl.e geiitlcuiaii replied, looking 
round him witli eageriiiterc^t ; “ and now 
I see timt it must liave lieen copied from 
one of the {..anels in thi.s room.” 

1 am going to got the paper,” Ruth 
ree arked. “ I wonder 1 have not thouglit j 
of it h' fore; but. there have been so many j 
oilier things to occupy us all day.” I 

She 1 listened from the room and ran ■ 
lightly upstairs to the suite she was lo j 
oeenjiy for the nig-tit, fonnd the design | 
and In r keys, and then liurried back to 
the libr'iry. 

Bull her friends were now as anxious i 
US h(*rst‘ If 1 o solve the mystery. | 

“ Kh'vi'ii - iiine-- -four,”said Mr. Silshy, | 
mnsiegly. as he oh.servi'd tlie figures at ; 
I he hottoiu of the design. "How many ; 
jiinelsare thereon tlie various sides of j 
the room lie eontinued, gluiic.irig round. ^ 
At the end where they were seated 
iheie was the fin-plai e, with three iianels 
< u eacli side of it. 

<In the east, overlooking tlie lawn, there 
was a large hay window and two smaller 
ones, with pani'ls between. 

Opposite the fireplace were wide sliding 
door.s, with dr.aiieries, and two panels on 
each side of them; but on the west side 
Mr. Silsby counted twenty-one* panels, 
altliough they were mostly concealed by 
the bookcases that stood against the wall. 
Itfaii also observed this. 

“ Twenty-one,” she remarked, after 
rapidly counting them, "and, Mr. Silsby, 
that brings the eleventh- right in the 
centre. Do you suppose that is what the 
nnmher stands for ?” 

“ fhat was my thought,” he returned. 


" but it is directly behind that book¬ 
case.” 

" Can we not move it out P” 

“\Ve will try,” ho said ; but he found 
it was far too heavy for his strength; for 
it was full of ponderous volumes. 

“ It is no use—I cannot stir it; the books 
will have to come out,” ho continued. 
"Lock the doors and draw the draperies, 
so that no one will know what is going 
on here, for if there are any secrets to be 
disclosed, they belong to you alone.” 

Mrs. Silsby and Huth hastened to obey 
him, and then they all liegaii.the work of 
removing the books from tlie slielvo.s. 

This took some time, for the eii'C was 
a large one, hut when it was emptied Mr. 
Silsby easily moved it away from tile wall, 
when they all galhcre 1 in front of the 
centre panel. 

RuUi’.s ey(‘.s instantly sought the star ; 
but. her face fell when she saw that there 
was no slot in it, as reprcsi'iiled in the 
design that she held in lier liaiuls. 

“ I am afr.aid that we have hail all onr 
labour for nothing,” she remarked, in a 
di-appointed tone. “ I wa.s almost sure 
We should tind that this key”—holding 
up the one she had found in the hollow 
cane —“ would unlock the panel for ns.” 

Mr. Silsby said nothing, hut examined 
the star closely fer a moment. 

Then.takiiigakiiil'e from his pocket, ho 
carefully se.raped down the eeiiire of it. 

“ Tliero is a slot lu re,” he said, at 
length, “hut it iias been lille.i up with 
pl.ast.er of I’liris and gibled over ” 

The two ladies va'ched him with 
breathless interest until he removed all 
that had been inserted in the aperture, 
when a slot, exactly like that, represented 
in the design, was revealed. 

“ Oivo me the key,” Mr. Silsby com¬ 
manded, hohling out his hand for it. 

Ruth pas.sed it to him, when he inserted 
it in the slot and turned it to the right, 
whereupon the panel beg in to slide noise¬ 
lessly upward, revealing what looked to 
bo a solid iron wall behind. 

" So far so good,” said the lawyer, with 
a smile of satisfaction. “ Now, wltat are 
the other figures ?” 

“ Nine and four,” Ruth replied. 

Mr. Silsby carefully examined the, whole 





. snrT^ before hitaj ' seoking for corre- boxes and bags cofttain P"EuthexolaiAod 
j;ei»(Jding numbers, but without finding with dilated eyes, her cheeks-aflame with 
what he sought. ^ ® excitement. 

He toped sharply upon the wall with , " Well, it strikes me that it is but a 

lae moale of JiiB imfe, bat it gave back j fittiag accompanimeat to the many other 
mIj & inil tbad, !remarkable incideatg of yoar row tntic 

“It seems like a safe.” he remarked, life,” Mr. Silsby observed, with a smile. 


“ but with no visible way to get inside of 
it. Nine—four,” he repeated, musingly. 

lie took a small rule from his pocket 
and loeasnred nine inches upward from 
I he bottom of the panel, then four out 
from the edge, on the right side, when he 
attempted to in,sert his knife at tha^point. 
It was no use. The wall was of solid iron. 

He then tri 'd the same experiment on 
the other side, when, lo! the point of his 
knife went into some yielding substance. 

“ Aba! we have found the secret at 
last, Mrs. Plympton !” he exclaimed, in a 
tone of triumph. “ 'I'liis arrangement is, 
without a doubt, a s.ife, and the keyhole 
has been filled with wa.\', and the whole 
surface painted over to conceal the fact.” 

CIIAl’TEE XX. 

WHAT THS BOTIIWICK TKeAStlEK-VAWLT 

b'evbauxd; 

Mr. Silsby workel away diligoitly 
for a few inouients, cutting out tlie 
filling, which, indeed, proved to be 
bues-wax, his companion.s watcliing him 
with breathless interest during tlie opera¬ 
tion. 

“ Now the key,” he said, at last. 

The next moment it was litte.l into the 
lock, and, turning this also to the right, 
a sharp c'iok was heard, and then the 
massive door swung slowly outward. 

The opening of that iron door revealed 
a very shallow safe o.' fireproof closet, 
ab mt eighteen inches high and twelve 
wide, that had been built into the wall, 
and so cunuingly conceale 1 that no one 
would suspect its existence. 

Inside thisj~ shelves aud pigeon-hob/a 
dial been arranged at equal didanooB, 
and these were filled with small bags, 
boxes, and packages, all disposed in the 
most ofderly manner. 

“ Why, this is perf*jctly wonderful! 
It is more like a fairy tale thp a vivid 
reality 1 What'do you supp ise those 


"Just think of the years and years that 
they have been concealed here!” llnth 
went on, “Robert Allenwood Kothwick, 
my grandfather, was born in 1802. Sir 
Amos died in 1808, and so, of course, la; 
must have, secreted these things some 
time between thosis two dates—more than 
eighty years ago!” 

“Well,-Mrs. I*lyiupton, .suppose yon 
examine your treasures,” Mr. Si shy sug¬ 
gested. “I confess to a fanlaliKing 
curiosity to know what these numeron . 
paekage.s contain.” 

Ruth sliivered slightly. Somehow .siie 
■shrank from toindiing the things, be 
lieving, !»8 she did, that Sir Amos Ruth- 
wick had put them info their cimningly- 
eoiii-rived vault. It seemed almost line 
reaijhing nero.ss the great gulf of the p.ist 
aud joining hands with her dead ancestor, 
for whom—knowing what -she did regard¬ 
ing his history—she entertained but very 
little resp c*^. 

“ Well,” she said, Aith a nervous laugh . 
aud a shrag of h.'r shoulders,"! suppose 
I might as well, since some one must solve 
the mystery j” .nid, re.aehing out her hand, 
she took one of tlu l.nUher bags from the 
lower shelf. 

Untying the string that bound it, she 
l)oked within and uttered a cry of as¬ 
tonishment, for it was full of gold !— 
bright, yellow, golden guir.eiis ! 

Another and another were examined 
until ttie whole niiiuber had been in¬ 
spected, and with the same result. Ihicli 
roeepiacle was found to contain almut 
two hundred piece.s, and there were forty 
in all. 

The boxes and packages were taken 
next, and these were found to coiiiain 
many valuab'e jow«i-s, some of them 
beautifully sot, but most of them unset. 

There were also some choice heirlooms, 
in the way i t gold plate ; and in tlie very 
last box of all, they came across a small 
morocco case that coutainccL the picture 
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otftbcautiFul woman, painted onivory,and 
framed in gold, set with precious stones. 

She was a sweet>faced, stately-looking 
girl, of about twenty year?, with mild 
bluo eyes, an infeyigent forehead, and 
delicate, patrician features. 

Turning the miniature over, Kuth 
found engraved on the back the name 
“Elizabeth" and the date, "June 8th, 
1800 ." 

“ No wonder he lovt d h( r and wanted 
her set right before the world,” she cried, 
involuntary tears-starting to her eyes; 
“ but, oh, wbat a pity it is that the 
letter, which would have explained all 
these mysteries, vindicated her honour, 
and smoothed all the rough places out of 
her life, was lost! What a treasure, 
vault!” she went on, with a wondering 
sigh, “ and, of course, all its contents 
wi re intended for her and her son.” 

“ Tin re cannot be any doubt of that,” 
Mr. Silsby responded; "and those jewels 
in the old cane were evidently intended, 
a.s we have already suiuiised, to pro¬ 
vide her with funds neeeissary to push 
her claim agaiii.st tlio supposed Jcidy 
liulliwkk.” 

Oh, why did he <lo such a wicked 
■' hing as to conceal* his hrst laarriage, 
and so wrong another woman?” Ruth 
cxc.lairaed, an expression <f dUtresa on 
!:er fair face. “ It may have been be¬ 
cause of some early betrothal which v.as 
considered binding, as useil to be tlie 
cusWm with the old Kpgiish families; 
and then, after that bitter (juarrel, ho 
recklessly determined to revenge himself 
by revealing the truth to liiiiniliate Lady 
Roihwick. In all probahil ty, ho ex¬ 
pected that he vvouhl lie speedily avenged, 
and his wronged Elizabeth installed in 
her rightful position at an early day, as 
she doubtless would have been but for the 
carelessness of his valet; and thus it has 
remained for a scion of the fifth genera¬ 
tion* to vindicate the fair fame of the 
Woman he loved." 

“An apparently little thing will some¬ 
times change the whole course of a person’s 
life, as the loss of that letter has proved, 
for it is patent that everything binged 
upon the explanations it contained," 
Mts. Silsby here remarked | " a.nd so Sip 


AmosV revenge, if such was bis object, 
upon Lady Rothwick, was not accom¬ 
plished, after all.” 

•' I think it is dreadful to cherish aooh 
a spirit of vindictiveness,” said Ruth, ia ' 
a tone of disgust, "and I will never lend 
my sanction to any such sentiment. I do 
not like the Rothwick motto, and I am 
going to modify it. I bcliove,” she con¬ 
tinued, thoughtfully, “ that it is right 
that 1, as the lineal desueudnnt' of the 
true heir, should come into this inheri¬ 
tance at this time; but I have not con- 
teeted the matter bocau.se of*aiiy feeling 
of malice, to perpetuate tho sentiment of, 
that legend ; aud now I am going to esta¬ 
blish a reign of harmony and.goodwill 
towards all men; I am going to surmount 
that revengeful thistle with a dove, which, 
being interpreted, will iiioau that tho 
brooding pre.sonce of peace and love con- 
(jui rs Wl WI oiigs.” • 

“ What a lovely conception !” exeiiiimed 
Mrs. Silaliy, admiringly; “and with 
those emlilen.'s of a divine charity both 
above and below the Rolliwiek thi.stie, 
and sueli a spirit to pi rpetuale I,he sonti- 
nuut, I am sure U at youi’ sin e.'.i.sors will 
be a far nobler race than your ancestors.” 

“Hut what sliall f do with all tho o 
treasure.s, Mr. Silsby ?” Ruth ipiestionod, . 
after a moment of thought, wliile a look 
of anxiety Settled over her face. “ I feel 
as if another e'ephant had been thiust 
upon me.” 

" I think it would be well for us to take 
them all away with us and dep sit; theip 
with some hank or trust coiujiacy iu 
London until you dicide as to ttieir final 
disposition,” her fiicild roturin.’d. "It 
is certainly foolish to allow these trea- 
sure.s—especially the gold—to remain 
longer here, losing inteicst and rofiuiring 
such an effort to get at them iu cose thoy 
should be wanted.” 

Ruth thought this good advice ; conse¬ 
quently everything was removi d to their 
travelling-bags, after which the book¬ 
case was replaced and the books restored 
to their proper places, when, wearigd with 
their labours and the excitement of their 
discoveries, the three friends retired to 
rest. 

They remained at the castle for a couple 
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of days longer, during which they had 
several delightful drives about the sur¬ 
rounding country, and obtained some idea 
of the extent of the great estate. 

'J'hen they returned to London, :where 
Kuth settled quietly down for the re¬ 
mainder of the winter, while Mr. and 
Mrs. Silaby proceeded to Italy, where 
they intended to spend about three 
memths in travel and sightseeing. It 
was their intention to return to Itulh 
about the 1st of May, to remain during 
the London season, after which they were 
.all to take a trip through Scotland, and. 
later, through Switzerland. 

Hitlh was somewhat lonely during the 
absence of her friends, although her 
solicitors, Messrs. Tcuiple and Hender¬ 
son, exerted themselves to entertain her. 

She roceive<l a great deal of attention, 
her beauty and largo wealth proving 
strong attractions. 

* * « * « 

.filly came, and foun d th e 1 it tie pa rt y plea- 
snntly located in Switzerland, at an hotel 
at Interlaken, from whieli point they in¬ 
tended to make various trip.s to places of 
interest among the Alps. 

it was only a day or two after their 
arrival at this favourite resort that Kiith 
became conscious that she had an invalid 
for a neighbour; for, intlie suite of rooms 
adjoining Inrs, slio could iiear, at all 
hours of the day and night, violent cough¬ 
ing, like some one in the last stages ot 
consumption. 

' “ I wonder who it can bo ! The poor 
I’.an must be a gioat siilTc'rer,” she re¬ 
marked to Mr. Silsby, as, on the second 
day, they p issed the nurse in the hall, on 
bis way upstairs with a bowl of nourish¬ 
ment in bio hands. 

“Mr. Ilartuiauu, I believe, is the 
goiitlemau’s name,” her friend replied. 

linth stopped short and turned upon 
him a startled glance. 

Hartmann!” she repeated, all the 
colour fading out of her face. "Mr. 
Silsby I I believe he must bo—Kalph!" 

The* lawyer looked astonished. The 
thought had not occurred to him 
before. 

" IVliat has ]mt such an idea into you 
head?” he questioned; yet something 


seemed to tell him that her intuitions 
were correct. 

“ Because—oh, because he coughed just 
like that the last time I saw him; I 
thought there was seracthing familiar in 
the sound,” Ruth tiemnlously returned, 
and he could sec that she was quivering 
in every limb from nervous excitement. 
“Will you please find out the truth for 
me?” she added. " 1 must know at once.” 

Mr. Sikfi'y went directly to the pro¬ 
prietor of the. hotel to ascoitain what he 
could legarding the invalid. 

Presently he retuinod, looking both 
grave and troubled. 

"I am afr lid, Mrs. I’lvuipton, that 
yOur suspicions aiooorrect,” be remarked. 
" 1 find that tlieie is_ a Mr. JlalpU Hart¬ 
mann registered here —that he is a gentle¬ 
man who is badly disfigured from small- 
pox, and is now failing r.ipid’y witli 
consumption. It is thought that he 
cannot live many days.” 

Ruth waited to liear no more. 

She went immediately to her room, 
looking, as she felt, cmnplet ly unnerved 
by this unexpected inciJenl, and tlu.'re 
she remiined tlio whole, day', fighting a 
terrildc, battb" «ith dierself. 

What was her duty in view of this- 
unlooked-for situation? Was it simply 
chance that had again thrown her into 
such proximity wjth Kalph in tits 
siipreiue hour, or had it been so ordered 
for .some sjucial purpose? If so, litw 
should she iiieer, it ? 

'I’lieso were soiini ot the qiie.sUuns that 
arose to torture her. 

Kalph I’lyiuiitmi was still her husband - 
the talher of her ehild. He was alone in 
a str.tiige land, s ek—dying ! 

Must he die without one kind word; 
without a single friend to lean upo i j 
without one farewell look upon ti e chi id 
that was so near him, and for wluuu she 
knew he must yearn beyond expre.ssi.m ? 

Ah ! it was a day tint she did not .s .on 
forget; but always afterwanl.s she w .s 
glad that she ac'edas she did. 

When evening came she appeared on 
the verandah, in search of her friend.s, 
looking somewhat pale and weary, b'll ' 
with a calm, ste.adfast light in her lovely 
eyes, 
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Approaching Mr. Silaby, she pub a 
sealed envelope in his hands. 

“ Will you b indly give this to the pro¬ 
prietor, to be Sent up to him ?" she in¬ 
quired, with visible emotion. 

“ Suppose you let 8ie take it up for 
ou, Mrs. Plympton," said her friend, 
indly. “ I have been waiting to see you, 
o learn your wishes, before paying him a 
. isit on my own account; for I feel sure 
bat Mr. Vlympton wilt be glad to see an 
>ld friend, ami there may bo some service 
rhatlcan rendorhim. Besides, lean break 
the fact of your juvsenco here without 
iriving him the shock which, perhaps, the 
surprise of a commimicatiou ilirect from 
you might do.” 

“ You are right. It will be much 
better for you to see him first,” Kuth 
replied; and then Mr. Silshy wont imme¬ 
diately about his errand. 

Ifo tound,as lio had surmised, that Mr. 
Ilartiuaim was none other than Italph 
l’lj ni|.toii, wlido it was hut too evident 
that h. had a vi ry short time to live. 

tic was was.-d to a mere skeleton, and 
so w. ak that he could not lift his head 
'rom lii.s irillow. Bub he expressed an 
almost eliildish joy when Mr. Silshy went 
iiii- oi.s jueselleo. • 

\li, it is s-o comforting to see a homo 
face !” he breathed, as he elmig feebly to 
till hiindof the lawyer. ” (.'an you tell me 
anything about — her and the, little 

one I-' ’ 

“ replied his companion, a 

ehokiug scnK'itiou in hi.s thioal, "they 
are both well, ami 1 have come to you 
now liecau-wi .she sci.., me to yi, 

“ She—Itotli sent you !” Italqih wouder- 
ingly roqicated, his qialo face flushing 
with excitement and a thiill of joy. 

“ Even so, my friend, ami 1 have a 
letter for you from her.” 

“ < 0 h, let me have it!” qileaded the 
dying ui.m, reaching out a trembling hand 
for th.*j)recious missive. Then, with an 
eauer look, ho questioned, breathlessly, 
•• Where is she ?” 

“ Mr.s. Blyinpton is here, in this house,” 
Mr. Silshy respuu.led. “ She learned 
only to-day th\t an invalid by the name 
of JIartmanii was a guest in the house, 
and she immediately suspected the truth. 


Now read your letter, and you will learn 
her wishes.'*, 

The sick man tore open and devoured 
It with h'8 hungry eyes. It read : 

Balph,—I hear that you aro in the house, 
and very ill, and there is a feeling of nucasinuss 
in my heart—a fear that you are not proparcsl 
for such an cmergcucy. You were so self- 
sacrificing for ns, I ara afraiil yon may lack 
for comforts and luxuries that you should Imvo 
.at this time. Tell me truly if such is the case. 
And perhaps it might ho a comfort to you to 
see Hope; if so, you have hut to siernify the 
wish. • Iticrn. 

Tears rolled fast over the thin, scarred 
face of the siilTorer as he read the note. 

"She is very good—very eonsider.ate,” 
he murmured, as ho refold<-d the faintly 
perfumed sheet and lield it ela.sqjcd in 
both hands. “ Yes, I .should like to s<!e 
iny child, but, oh, if I could .see her 
also, just once more!'’ he concluded, wit h 
a yesi'niug sigh. 

Mr. iSilsby was on the verge of tears 
himself, in view of that despaiiing look, 
for it told him how exceedingly forlorn, 
how utterly barren the man’s life had 
been. 

“ «haU 1 tell Mrs. I’lymplon that you 
would like to see her;'” he impiireil. 

“(Ill, do you think she w'ould comer'” 
cried the invalid, eagerly. 

“ I am Very .sure .she would gladly do 
anything, to coiitiiluile to your comfort. 
Shall I a-sk her to come to you to-'iiorrow f” 
the lawyer asked, as he arose to i 

“ N\)-to-night—now!” jiautc.l llulph, 
and then was convul.-iud with a vi d. nt (it 
of cougliing, which his companion feared 
might cxlingnish the spark of life that 
burned so feebly within him. 

CHAlTEIt X-Kl. 

BAtPIt VLVMl'TOK PASSlvS AWAT. 

Mr. Silsby went directly out, leaving 
Balph in the care of his nurse, who e.ame 
to him as soon as he heard him coughing. 

Ho sought IluUi, who wa.s anxiously 
awaiting his coming ou the verandah* 

lie told her of his interview with Ralph, 
and concluded by remarking: 

“1 do not believe he can live many 
hotus; he is very frail, , and sadly 
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I'hatiged. He expressed a wish that he 
uiijrlit see both you and Hope to-ni<'ht. 
Did I do right to tell him I thought you 
Would be willing to go to him ?” 

“ I’erfectly; 1 will go to him at once,” 
liuth quietly replied. 

She went immediately to her room, 
where she found Mary about to undress 
Uo.>o. 

" Do not put Hope to bed just yot, 
Mary. I want her for a few minutes,” 
she said ; and, taking the child in her 
arms, she, went into her own chamber and 
shut the door. 

“ Darling,” she said, in a tone tliat 
was far from steady, “ there is a sick 
gentlemm here who wants to see you. 
Mamma is going to take you to him ; bat 
his face is all marked where t as Ix'on 
sore, and yon must not say .anything 
about it. Will Hope remeuiher I 

“ Yes,” said the child, nodding grarcly, , 
and being an unusually thoughtful child : 
for her years, Itutli felt that slie could ! 
trust her. j 

SI le Bent Mary with jiline to Mr. SiDhy, j 
asking him to call for Hope at Kalpli’s I 
door in about fiftecu minutes; then, at'lor 
making some slight changes in the cli' Id’s 
atiire, she went straightto her hnsh.ui I's 
rooms. 

The i>nrs.‘ ushered her at once into the 
sick man’s presence, and, for a moment. 
Ituth’a he.art almost failed her as her eyes 
fell upon the wasted figure that lay on tiio 
bed, and the thin, sunken, and still un¬ 
sightly face that turned eagerly towards 
her as she entered. 

Could it be possible that this had ever 
been the gay, dashing, handsome Ital U 
PlymptoE who had so won lier girli-li 
fancy during those old days at Uav.clwood 
Heights f 

'• This is very good of you,” he panted, 
■weakly, as tiie mvrsa went out, leaving 
them alone. ” I tliank you more than I 
can express.” 

Then his glance wandered to Hope, who 
■was gazing at him with a grave, wonder¬ 
ing look in her eyes, and a faint smile of 
pleasure lighted up his wan face. 

Biith led the child close to his couch. 

‘‘Hep.*, shake hands with the gentle¬ 
man,” slie gentij ooiuu anded ; and th 


little one unhosit atiiigly laid her dimpled, 
perfect hand upon his outstrelclied 
palm. 

His fingers closed over it with an eager, 
tender clasp, his lips quivering with emo¬ 
tion. 

“ Poor man 1” lisped Hope, in her sweet 
chi’d sli tones. “ Have yon got any little 
girls ? " 

“No, dear, I am all—a’oiie,” Eilph 
[ faltered, a sharper pang thin usual as¬ 
sailing him as ho uttered that last signi- 
ticint word. 

“ Like mamma and me,” th.e innocent 
child returned. ” My papa has gone 
away; but I’ve got his picture,” she 
added, with an air of triumph, as if that 
was a treasured possession. 

Ralph started and glanced quickly at 
Ruth. 

“ 'I’hen she knows who ”-he began, 

and then stopped. 

“Certainly,’’ Ruth answered; “she 
has th.* photograph tli.a'; was taken in 
Paris. I did not t link it ii“lit ti with¬ 
hold such knowledge fr ini her.’’ 

“Tliank you; you were always con¬ 
siderate, Kiith,” ho rctumed, huskily. 

'J'hen ho chatted^afow moments longer 
with Hope, his eyes lingering upon hoj;, 
i dainty form and sweet faco with intlnite 
I tendeinoss. 

I She did not appear to shrink from him 
j at all, a circniustanee for which liuth 
I was very thankful, and said several 
I qu'iint, pretty things that gave him some 
; kmiwledge of her precocity and en- 
; I ght* nod him regarding th * training she 
was receiving from her niolh. r. 

! Finally there came a taji upon the door, 

■ .and Roth knew that Mr. 8dsby had come 
I to lake the child back to her room. 

'I am going to send her away now, 
while I talk a little longer with you,”, 
she said to Ralph, by way of cxplana-; 
tion. Then turning to Hope, she added, 

“ Say good night to the gonttem.in, 
dearie; Mr. Silsby has come for you, and 
M'lry is waiting to put you b) lied.” 

Ralph lifted the tiny hind that he 
si ill held and laid it against his hot Ups, 
kissing it softly twice. 

Hope looked at it gravely a moment 
after he released it, then, waving it at 
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him with a prot'y gcn’Iuro of farowell, 
saiii, Kwnetly: 

“(i 0(1 night. I sorry you aro sick.” 
And then the little one went out for 
ever fiom tho prcfewco of her father, 
whose koone t pang was the realization of 
tho fact that she was ignorant of thoir re¬ 
lationship, and that he was entitled to uo 
recognition from her. 

itntb, after giving her into Mr. Silshv’s 
hands, retnuK'd to him, and whs ; mi'ti n 
to tlie soul Ivy ttie expiv ssiou of sutfering 
on his face. 

“Now, Kalph,” she said, as she sat | 
down l) 0 .'i'le him, “ is there anything that I 
I esu do five yon ?” | 

“ Thank yon—nothing; it is more tl an i 
I destrve tli.'it you should Ive willing !.i | 
let mo look into your face once more,” Im 
said, humbly. “ I am going fast ; f sh.a'l 
soon ho (h ue with earth, and—I am glu'l. 

I did not think, when 1 loft you that 
night, that 1 shouhl ever sn^ you again; 
Imt this un(>xpo(!leil meetiug is like a lit' le 
gliiiipwe of heaven th's sido the grave. It 
a s V g VOS UO! an opp'-i tiitiiiy to tad! you 
li ng that has long been m my 
1.0 rt—-tbat iiiy one «i..h for y.viir futnr.t ' 
i- that you lU'iy be hi'i'l’.''- ^tmdor- j 

«—Sind me, Itulh ?” i 

.die wa.s silent. Yes, slie uii'lerstoirl j 
lii'n, but tier hi art was far too full to j 
admit of In r sue,iliins,', while h''r i|nieer 
inglij'i and tee ) ititnl lock in her eyes | 
tel'l him that there was uo tiitterne.ss in | 
her .S'vnl toward s him. 

“ Tliore is one other thing I wmi’d like 
to spi'iik of ”- 

“ lhay, tv 11 nm wh it it is. Do rovt fi ar 
to speak fi .edy,” she .sao|, a s he h.'.sii, .tevl ; 

,in.v wn-li .if Jeiii.s vli.'i I i.e svn.’re.lly I 
ittou.leil to.” 

“ Thank yell. 1 d<) long to lie binl io 
i in my own toiintry; and, since 5[r. 
■?ihby is here ”- 

“ 1 v^ndn'st.and,” Kutli hastily inter- 
po,-od ; “ d > not talk of it, It.ilph—tho 
wish ia suttieieiit.” 

lie lifted a giateful glance to her. 

“I dill not expect this,” he said; “I 
had U'l thought that Irh nds wouM be near 
dc.at this time; bub the fact has made 
m«» very restful and e<.in'unt. I had 
authorized ra,y s<-rvaat to send a package 


to Mr. Silsby for you, ami a letter wliich * 
it contains would have explain d every¬ 
thing. It will be found in my trunk,and, 
that is all that 1 am g. ing to say to you 
about it. I want to speak of yoiirsrlf, 
Euth,” he added, a slight smile relaxing 
his lips. “ It scorns tli.at you have become 
a great lady’.” 

“ Ah, so you know !” she exclaimed, in 
surprise. 

“ Yes, t have rea'l all the I'apeis, and 
have learned that yon have won a vast 
inheritance,’’ he replied. “ It? has reail 
like a thrilling romance, and I am very 
gl.ail ; 1 kno'V yon will make a noble nro 
(if your ivea.th. Of coiir.se, niy ineoijie 
will soon revert to Hope: you will fin 1 
tliat I he mailer ha- be-ii at lend d to whe i 
you open the pacl a ’C 1 spokn of. I Inyri 
the dear chill will ho like her iiiotlu r 
when she groiv.s to woniaiiliood ; I can 
wish iiothiu'g heller for her. You will 

never tell her. liiil li ”-lie in’erpos^d, 

with an apiicaling look that almo.st made 
tier w. I'p. 

“ No, Kalph, she sli'iU never learn any- 
hin'g of an unplea ant nature,” Itulh 
kindly returned. Then, seeing that ho 
>va.s [lanl.iiug from we iriin s.-', slie jiioie, 
a'hl ng', “ 1 must iiol. rtomiin a.ny longer 
now, tor you are very weary ; tint I will 
bring Hojie to see you again le-morrow, 
if yon wish.” 

“ Tlrink y on,” In; breathed faintly, tint 
lii' eyes wi r.i l.•l‘.lcned upon her face ’.vitti 
a look tliiit haimleil her for mentlis with 
its intioise yea niug, its devouring lieart- 
liuinger. 

“lioo.l night,” slie saivi, gent'y, then 
er.t s.vfl.iy out; atnl wil h a lool: of tear- 
|e ; agony m liijey'i,--, In* tniMe l hi s face 
to I ill' v'.il', mnrmtiruig : 

“ii.),d-hyc, love; 1 am ready trt go 
now.' 

.\ii hour later Kalph I’lyinpton’s soul 
had passed from earth. 

lie died soquietly that his nurse dui not, 
know when the end came —h(' thoinglit li’iu 
aso!.vp; hut when he wimt to liiui lojriv.s 
liiiu his nonrUhnietit as n-ual, he found 
him dead, with a dainty, faintly-perfumed 
hamlkerehief clasij-d in lus hands ami 
pressed to his lips. 

It had fluttered fri m Enth’.s 1 e-? and 
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fallen upon his couch as she turned to 
leave him. 

• .Mr. Silahy at once claimed the privi- 
Icffc of an old friend, and attended to 
everyth in<; that necessary to be done 
tor him. 

lie had the body embalmed, and then 
temporarily entomb.'d to await bum); con- 
.veyoi to America, where, later, it was 
laid in the PlympLon vault, beside the ill- 
fated younj; man’s father and mother. 

' CIIAPTKR XXI r. 

coNcnnsioN. 

Two months afterwards our friends 
were back in Loudon, where they wore 
joined by Uasil Meredith. 

About a month after Itil 2 )h Plym{>ton's 
di'atli, Ituth wrote to Hasil of the fact, and 
also ;;avi* him a history of all that had 
oeijiirred in connection with her.self since 
ah* last Saw him. 

Ilia only reply was a cable message of 
live wiirds—“ May I come to you f” 

And her answer flashed back with in- 
siiiriue cordiality—“Yes, come.” 

There was no restraint in their mootin';, 
for each knew the heart of the other; and 
when Uasil hold out his arms t> her, the 
one ondoarine term “ SweetJieart’’ esca- 
pinj; his lips, iiutli went stra'j;ht to him, 
was folded close, to his breast, and both 
know that they were reunited for all lime. 

Two months later they were < 2 ui. tly 
married, with only a tow friends to 
witness the eer.unony. 

Then there was an enjoyable trip (o 
Paris for the Grand Ojiera season, and to 
enable the ladies to do some necessary 
shop^nno, which they had louj; been 
antieipatiii);. 

Alter that the Silsbys heoan to talk of 
going home. 

And now came the time to decide a 
question which Iliith had long been- 
dreatiiug. Whore was to bo her home 
for the future ? 

Site did not wish to reside permanently 
in England, and yet her large interests 
seemed to point to a dnty there. 

“ 1 really do not know wkat to do,” she 
reiu.arked to her husband one day, while 
discussing the bubject. “ I know what I 


would like to do, however,” .slie added, 
smiling and flushing. 

“ Well, sweetheart, what you ‘ would 
like ’ to do will b- my aim to aeeom- 
pliab, if such a restllt is possible,” liadl 
returned, as ho fondly drew her liead 
down upon his shoulder, ‘‘flow, '. uatis 
it, my dear P” 

“I would like to turn liothwick Castle 
into a great asylum for homeless boys,” 
Ituth returned, with unusual gravity. 

“ Really, Ruth ?” he inquired, as 
gravely, while he ■soirched her face 
earnedly. 

“ Really, Basil,” she s licl “ I know I 
should be terribly homesick to live in 
that iiuiueitse p'ace all by ourselves; 
there is nothing houiohke about it, and 
our small fam ly would be,lost in Rueb a 
l.abyrinth of hulls, rooms, and p is.sa^es ; 
but it would make a sij'.endid inslitutioa 
for the imrpose L Inive named. The only 
drawb:w;k is the want of a suitab’e fund to 
carry it ou properly. 1 wonder”- 

“ Well, dear, go on,” said Basil, smiling 
imeouragemont. 

“ Suppose I should give Rothwick 
Gastle forsuch a piupo.se, d i you iui.igiiie 
the Government iwonld endow it or 
devote a certain sum a’Uiiially towur.Ky^ 
the support of it P” f!.utli thoughtfully 
inquireii. 

Basil laughed out music illy. 

“Sweetheart, you are dev'lopiu.^ 
rapidly.” he said, with playful fon.lncs.s ; 

“ but I an somowliat ainuseil, when I 
think of all the trouble you have taken to 
secure it. that you should iM-eoni; so 
suddenly anxious to get rid of your noble 
inheritance. Don’t you expocl to be 
haunted by the ghost of old Sir A nos foi 
your unapiircciativcnessP” 

“ I do not imagine he will Irotible 
me very much, especially as 1 h ip.‘ to 
ui.ike atonement for some ef his sins iu 
thus doing good to others,”i. Ruth 
smilingly retorted. “ But, herioiislv, 
B.isii, wnat do you think ef my s heme P” 

“ 1 think it a very grand one. my 
darling, and I bdieve it can be accom- 
islishej,” he eai nealy resp.'.nded. “ T wi ‘1 
see what can be done immediately.” 

lie threw himself heartily iub, tbs 
work, and through the influeuce of a.-nort 
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prouiinuut men to srhom ho was intro¬ 
duced by Messrs. 'I'emple and Henderson, 
the matter wasbroarr()l,atHn early day, be¬ 
fore the i>roper authorities, who succeeded 
in bavins' a se >erous»fuud appropriated 
to til.- cause, wliile the Queen sent a 
perso! ■! expre.s.siiui of her approliation to 
“ the (generous laily, in view of thopliilan 
Ihropic spirit th.at had i>rompted lier to 
devote her noble inheritauue to .such a 
jjrand work.” 

Of cou'se, even after that, it took a 
Rreat deal of time to oet everylhinir in 
order; but by tlie end of a year the in¬ 
stitution was complete in every depart¬ 
ment, and Hasil and his wife came over 
to Knohnd a>fain to bo present at the 
formal opeuintf and dedic'atioii of tlie 
“Rothwick Homo foe Homeless Hoys,” 
where sueli waifs were also to be libe¬ 
rally educated and lilted for some u.seful 
splii'ie ill life. 

ll.ipe (lotta'^e was abaudoued, in view 
ol tbe lai< 4 ’ r euter]irise. Will l!rowuin;r 
a id his brotluT were traiisfi rr. d to tbe 
istle. as were also .Mr. and Mrs. Win- 
slow-dhe lermer to act a-i ”'imeral super- 
iiitendent ot the instituti'Ui, tbe latter as 
liief matriui, while rs. llar.-dow, who 
. •■. 1 .S herself an Kn;^lisli woman, and there- 
f'oo only too glad of a comfortable berth 
ill ! er own country, became a valuable 
aisisi.aut. 

II, is o i1y nece.s.siry to add that the 
eutorpi i.s ' lio.'ame a most .successful one, 
relleetin;r great lioiiour upon its philau- 
tlii.ipie projeeior. Mis. Hasil Mereditli, 
who watched it.s development witli ever- 
iiiere isiiig pleasure and interest. 

She, with hei family, spent a iiurtion of 
every year .at the castle, where a part 
of ono wing had been spe.iially set apart 
for them, and their advent was alway- 
eageriy looked forward to by every indi¬ 
vidual ill the Home. 

Theijj winters were passed in Ba.sirs 
elegant re.sidence in New York, and the 
late sutuiuer and early autumn at llaisel- 
wood Heights. 

In the course of time there came a son 
and heir, who was christened Rithwick; 
and afterwards another dear little girl, 
whom Ruth named Elizabeth Atlenwood, 
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after her mother and her great-grand¬ 
mother. 

* • . • • • _ 

Ruth never saw Inez riympton again; 
liut she learned, about a veir after her 
marriage, that tlie woman was a raving 
maniae. and an inmate of a private lunatic 
asylum ill Westidiester County, New York. 

“ 1 believe she was always more or le.s8 
insane,” .s'u’ remai ked, wit h a gentle sigh 
of regret; “ for it does not seem possible 
tiiat any one can be sane and Ik- ruled by 
such an ungovernable temper ah she pos- 
ssssed.” 

Fortunately for lu-r peace <d' mind, she 
never knew what linally oceasiiuied her 
hopeless lunacy; but the truth of the 
matter was that Inez one day re,id in an 
Huglisli paper a notice of tbe marriage of 
I Ihi.iil Mereclitli and the girl whom slie 
I liated witli all the intensity of her iiery 
I nature. 

, Instantly .she llew into a teweriug rage, 
i tore the paper into atoms, an 1 threw tliem 
I from lier as if tliey were burning branibs. 

'I'lUMi something s,'eiueil to sii ip in lie 
brain, and from 111 it hour .sirt' never knew 
one lucid moiuelU. 

Hive years later she died, and was 
; nuietly buried in < • reeiiwood by the 1 iwyer 
! who had the care of her (iroperty, ami 
I tliiis emled a life that had tieen wholly 
I governedbysellishnessandpas.sien. Itbad 
burnt itself out, .and was lost in oblivion. 

Will Hrowiiiiig eoutiuued to j>rove 
himself most worthy of the regard of bis 
kind friends, .Mr. and Mrs. Mereditli, and 
their effort:, in his behalf. 

Ill- was a f.ailbful student. a~ nolde- 
I hearted, bigli-principled fellow, and gave 
I iirornise of becoming a good and u-<-ful 
j man, while his brother, under his in- 
11 uenee. bade tairto f.dlow in his toot-.->tei)s. 

t>ur .story is told ; and now we must 
take leave of the de.ir little woman wboin 
we have grown to both love and honour, 
and who, siipre iiciy happy in the care 
and affection of her noble hu-sband, and 
surrounded by her beautiful and intejik, 
irig children, w.as a living proof of tliV 
poct’s truism that 

Blessings over wait on virtuim.s deeds. 

And, though a late, a sure reward suocecd.s. 


JASKS UKNlo.nsoN, UED MOM Uocss, 111 n i.ioK coear, n.Ei,i sibeet, e.i 




THE PSKED BRiDAIi. 

By MRS. GEiORGir*: SHELDON, 

Aui/tor nf “Si.ti'f An^rln“ Dornlhy’s I'zvt'ls “ Grassio*^ 
Mistake,” '‘Steita,” &c. 

Mrs. Gf'irs^ic .Sheldon is well known ns n writer of rcinnrk- 
‘nlily f.'i.si in.-ii 11)0 sonit's, fuM <>f ehnrmint^ love interest .-incl 
stni! li'o' iio-i 1 .'i\.il ol ch'f.iiter. fler yilots nre always fresh, 
.•intl e.'ic'h ni w sier^- speaks \-ohim<‘s for the injremiit^’ and fertilit3' 
I.)) her mv'-iitioi. This is p.'irLicnlarly the o.ise with “'I'he 
Masked ILid.il.” 

luliih .'Ml,mil.lie is left an orjihan, .and is compelled lo tro 
out into th'V World to I'.i^ht for hers< If. ,a mere eh.un e she is 

thrown into tlu; eomp.iny of tvo wealthy Bostonians, IMr. .and 
Mrs. til )d<l.ii(i, and she becomes die eomp.ana)n of the latter. 
'1 his l.t<l}’, who is of .an extremeU’jealoits disposition, eonce.ivc.s 
the ide.a th.'.t her luisli.and is p.ayinjr court to Edith. 'I'o thwart 
thi^, .anil to help hiT brother, Kniil Correlli, who h.as f.allen in 
love with Kdith, she r.iiises to be perfoimed .a pl.a\', into which 
is introihieed .a '.ei'iui depicting a “ tn.asked ‘brid d.’’ She 
persu.ades Edith to t.ike the p.iilot the “ ni.asked biide,” wl ile 
IStnil t'orrelii, whom h’.dith dislikes if not h.a'es, t.ikes that of the 
“ m.asked bridegroom.” '] he lonstern.alion whiih ensues whi-n 
the m.)sks .a e la mo\eil may be better im,aj.dned than ih"-ctibed. 

H ew the t.moled skein is nnr.avelled, how the niystenes 
in\'ol\ano .all ol t!)e thii-f char.aeters .are finally tlisi losed. .and how 
Edith is ultim.ately united to the choice of her he.irt : all thi-^ is 
told with ;i 'I’Cfvc .and an impressivenes.s which Mrs. .Shc'iion 
alone seems lo pos ess. The story throbs with excitement from 
first chapter to hast. 

*' I'he .Masked Bridal ” is a notiible addition to domestic 
fiction, .and is undoubteilly one I'f the best novels from the f^ifted 
pen of one of the most popular of modern authors. 

On S.ale at all Newsa^fents, price 3d.; by Post, 4d. 

LONDON: JAMES HENDERSON, 

RED LIO.N HOUSE, RED LION COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 



STELLA: 

THE STORY OF HER TRIALS ANI> FORTUNES. 

Bv jMRS. GliOR(HK SHKI.IHJ.N, 

Author of "Sifter Aiii'claf "That Dovi.ly of a Girl," "Ruth's 
llerHuyc," f^c. 

I'his is one of the most absorhine' stories that tliis laleiiled 
and jirolif’c writer ha, yet pniduiial. It ]>ulses with huniaii 
interest, the |)lot is skilfully (.ontrivad, and the situations are 
inti'iisely ilraniatie. 

I til- storv telates the e\|)iriene<s iif Stella Mowhra^', an 
I'.nr; lish (>i phaii, le'ldinp^ v. itii A tin i lean iel,i|i\es named Manh- 
tiumt. l>v whom ^.he is to ,tied ,i. a depen.K nI. ( )n the vosai'e 
out 'he h.i, ill,all tile aeiji!. I ini. 111. ■ • ol ).iioli R, e , e.li, an old 
jjenllem.ni, who is ilie nin 1 ■ ol Alls, 'i.ni hnioiii 

Ro-e\'..-l| e ills on Ills nir’ie, l.ol si.’tin^' th.il lie h.i-. lost h 
fortune, hi. is voldlv reieiv-d. .Stel'.i, ho .ve-e.r, hi iiHiid - h.ei. 
.and the story ol his inislortunr is eiiit; hei n .; piei.iH,, ■!. 
bed 'iiics his heiress. 

Idella is in hwe with an artist, who tains out to be aa 
Knoii ,h |H'er, .and .attempts are m.ade to 'cp.ir.ite ilii.' I wors by' 
Alt's. Ahaii hniont ,md her chaiiglUer |o',epii!ne. 'I’lic si ii.met' a;.- 
d:s..' .'el.ied, .aial .''Oell.i weds the m.in of her heart. 

The sIi.m Is wiitlen with mu<h ■.•e.'-. e, and the cliarncler oi 
tile tin tin!, ^clt -'.ai rilirinr; heroine is one ol .Air-.. .Slie!,li m’s mo ,'1 
nrtistie portr lilures. 'I'lie story .'is a whole is ,a i km).f picture 
of the vii i witudes ol human lile .'ind c.\[>ei ieni e. 


On Sale at all Newsagents, price 3 cl.: by Post, 4 cl. 
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The Queen’s Champion 

A ROYAL ROMANCE OF THE COURT OF FRANCE. 


I Ins roin.ir'.ic lakes us back to the C ourt of I' raiico in tli ■ 
ye V ami deals with the adveiitnresof Louistlc' 1 .etnim imiiei. 

•' .'‘'■'‘es.; soldli'l' ol loltUi’.e. 

lie a <h,\aliuus aet I.ouis inlists the sjinp.il h\', and n!li- 
tiialely the lo\'e, of a l)i.Mntiful yoiinr' lady, M.'nleni. ''ille 
Adrientie dt: 1 join.mville, a Iav<nirite ol the, Oueen, ;;nd ll :oii. h. 
her is .s])poii,(( d to be “ The (fnis n’s Muskeleer.” 

W Ink- holdinjy this olliee, f.uuis perfertns many liijhiiy 
tl.anoerous .S’rviees lor the < Mie< ti, wlio at that time b.is ;iii 
imple.-isanl (iis.'OHs'nu nl \,ith bet hnsb.iiid, bV.'inei'- 1 .; ;ird b3' 
bis skilliii eoiidiietol .illair-, re(|iiiriny discretion .and d.irins,'; for 
iheiraeec mplelmieni, sm c's d . not I'uK' in reiom iline; Kiiiy .nid 
(Jneen, but in m.akiny them both his fi lends, .and l.avour bis suit 
to M.ademoiselle de Horn.-.e\ ille, 

dills stors’ is lomamii in ih.e l.iyhi -t d'-orii' e\i r\' ih.ijini' 
Is lull ol Iasi m.‘t 'on , and .it < \ ery tui n t m■ uu ■ I \ 1 1 h on \ - 
peiled imidint. I')\ its ^u.I.niKd iiililest, .iiid b\' the d.iih.,; 
ol i h. '.I. Ken' 1 ires des( i abi d, it 11 e.ills to mind . \ k x auk r llamas' 
1 .1 moil , t.ile ' • I he I iiri'e .M Uskel eca s but w i. h l lies, • .ad i nil. ,ble 
le.atnies in eonimon, all i esembi.ima.' e> asi ■ , lor " 1 he (lueen ’s 
( h.ampion '' is i h.ai mhioK- oi in m.d and fia sh. 

I'K-eryone who re.ads " I hi' Oiieeii’;. ( hampion will be 
eom|iel!ed to .ulmit th.it it is one of tbi- lu " t rom.inees ever 
written, and one th.it lan be re.ad .ap'.aiii and ao.iin with no 
abatement ol intere.st. 

On Salo at all Newsastents, prico 3d. ; by Post, 4d. 
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